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ARTICLE I. 
THE NATURE AND PROVINCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
AUTHORITY. 
By Pror. H. N. Day, of Western Reserve College, Ohio. 


Tuere are three permanent social organizations subsisting 
among men which are generally recognized to be of divine 
appointment,— the Family, the State, and the Church. 
That there would be much in the nature and working of 


these institutions, founded as they are on the same social 
principle in man, and originating from the same divine 
source, common to them all, is nothing more than might 
rationally have been anticipated. And accustomed as we are 
to interpret things in the light of analogy, obtaining a great 
part of our knowledge, indeed, by comparison of properties 
and relations, it will not appear strange if we should find, on 
examination, that a great part of our notions respecting any 
one of these institutions is derived, in fact, from the resem- 
blances and analogies that are supposed to subsist between 
them. Nor will it be questioned that in this process, carried 
on gradually and imperceptibly during the whole develop- 
ment of our opinions under the continual influence of these 
institutions, there is a great liability to mistake and error,— 
a liability to regard as common that which in fact is peculiar, 
or as peculiar that which is common, and also to confound 
and misplace distinctive characteristics. 
If we turn now from these @ priori probabilities to actual 
facts, we shall find our anticipations realized. We shall find 
vrseives perpetually reasoning from one of these institutions 
to another, explaining the functions and the workings of one 
from resemblances or analogies in the others. How much of 
the idea of government in a family, or a church, is derived 
from the civil constitution or administration? How much is 
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carried up into the interpretation and estimation of the in- 
fluences of state measures from the experiences that have 
been silently gathered up in the family? How much of 
what is peculiar and characteristic in the civil polity of these 
United States can be traced directly to the ecclesiastial no- 
tions that were inculeated by the Puritans? Perhaps it 
would be safe to conclude that our chief concessions, and 
those which are most trustworthy respecting any one of these 
institutions, are given us, or at least are greatly modified, 
by this light of analogy. And as our theories here become, 
almost necessarily, practical principles with us, we may 
generally see, ‘n the domestic training of a man, much of his 
type of an ecclesiastical and civil constitution and adminis- 
tration ; so, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that error 
and mistake have largely entered into the current notions and 
apprehensions respecting each of these institutions through 
the channel of mistaken analogies. This is sufficiently 
proved, perhaps, by the disagreements and controversies that 
prevail. ‘There are some general forms of mistake and error, 
however, which may safely be specified as proofs of this ob- 
servation. Not to anticipate too far the results of the discus- 
sion we now propose, we shall here only present some sug- 
gestions in the form of inquiry. 

Is there not reason to suppose that very much of that re- 
formatory movement, which would exclude from the state all 
physical violence in the administration of its authority, is to 
be traced back to false analogies derived from the church? 
That the gospel is characteristically reformatory and recov- 
ering in its design and legitimate influence ; that the church, 
in so far as it is a designed instrumentality to carry out the 
great ends of the gospel, is consequently a reformatory, re- 
covering institution,—that it is, throughout its entire consti- 
tution and structure, an institution of grace, not of justice, 
intended to save the offender, not to try and condemn him, is 
generally admitted. 

How natural and easy is the conclusion from this, that the 
other great social institution given from Heaven should re- 
semble this, —that the state should only seek to reform and 
recover, never to try and judge except for this end of reform ; 
that hence it should accept evidence of repentance as full 
satisfaction and atonement, and should never ordain sanctions 
which are incompatible with this principle,—should never, 
therefore, inflict capital punishment : how natural and easy 
such a conclusion, if the distinctions inherent in the respec- 
tive designs and structures of the two institutions are not 
carefully kept in view. So, also, through these false analo- 
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ies and mistaken resemblances, the family is made by some 
to be but a little church, into which mere suasion, mere 
counsel with affection, is to be admitted in its government ; 
and by others, a little state, in which stern justice, with its 
code of rules and laws, is to preside alone at the hearth, dealing 
out impartial measures of reward and penalty ; kindness, love, 
forgiveness, never to be admitted in the treatment of offenders. 

Has not the church, misled by this influence of mistaken 
resemblances and analogies, introduced into its administration 
much that legitimately belongs only to the civil sphere? Has 
not its action, especially toward offenders, savored too often 
of the state spirit, and been little else than a proper legal, 
judicial administration, fitted only to try and pass awards 
upon offences, not to recover and save the offender? Has not 
its very organization, in too many particulars, been deter- 
mined in its form and structure by inferences from mistaken 
state analogies ? 

These general remarks will suflice to show the importance 
and bearing of the discussion upon which we now enter. If 
we would correct those errors that now prevail to so great an 
extent in the practical administration of the church, the 
state, and the family, inasmuch as there is reason to suppose 
that they result from false analogies, we must at the outset 
settle in our minds the true distinctions between these institu- 
tions, that we may expose the grounds of the mistake. We 
can confute the advocate of reform in the state who would 
make all civil administration merely recovering and healing, 
so far, at least, as his error has proceeded from a misapplica- 
tion of church characteristics, only by showing him that no 
such property belongs in common to the two institutions as 
that upon which he builds his theory ; that he has mistaken 
a distinctive for a common attribute. And so of the family 
and the church: if, as we suppose, the errors have arisen from 
similar false analogies or mistaken resemblances, or are sus- 
tained by them, they are to be corrected only by exposing the 
source of the error. 

In endeavoring, therefore, to set forth the true idea of 
ecclesiastical authority, we shall direct our attention first and 
chiefly to the fundamental distinctions between the three 
great social institutions, and especially between the two more 
extended of these organizations—the church and the state; 
—trusting that, if our labor prove successful here, the 
fortifying considerations from other sources to be advanced 
afterward, will appear the more weighty and conclusive. 


What, then, are the specific characteristics which distin- 
guish from one another the three great social institutions sub- 
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sisting by divine ordinance among men,—the family, the 
church, and the state? We shall proceed with more safety 
if we first determine what is common to all. 

In the first place, they are all alike societies ; they are @ ll 
founded on the social nature of man, and are forms in which 
that nature develops itself and acts. As societies, they all 
have their respective forms of polity ; their forms of constitu- 
tive, organic, and functional or administrative law. 

Each has its polity. This is implied in the very idea of a 
society. If the profound observation at the opening of the 
great work on the Spirit of Laws, that ‘‘ Laws are the 
necessary relations resulting from the nature of things,” be 
received as just, then the very existence of men in the rela- 
tions of society implies laws. Out of these social relations 
there spring at once reciprocal obligations and rights, which 
involve by necessity laws or regulative principles. Whatever 
may be the stage of development toward a perfect declarative 
system or code which these laws may have reached, even if 
they be in their earliest embryo state, there is still a polity. 
As soon as the social relations exist, the rights and obliga- 
tions are in being, and with them the laws which collectively 
constitute a polity. Itis not, in our apprehension, a perfectly 
correct view which a late author’ seems to advocate, that the 
state is founded distinctively on ‘ the jural principle,’’—on 
the principle of right. The jural principle lies at the founda- 
tion of every society as such; and polity is nothing more 
than the development of this principle in the form of laws. 
Just so far, therefore, as the church or the family has a 
polity, it involves and presupposes the jural principle as its 
basis and source. But, farther, each of these societies has a 
polity embracing all the three great departments of law as 
we have enumerated them, constitutive, organic, and func- 
tional or administrative. Each has its constitutive law 
founded on its intrinsic nature,—on that which constitutes it 
what it is,—makes it a distinctive society, by which it is 
characterized and defined in relation to all other societies. 
Each has its organic law,—that law which determines the 
form of its existence, its particular limits and boundaries, its 
membership, its officers, and the like. And each has, also, 
its functional law, which regulates its operations as an organic 


Inasmuch, therefore, as these three institutions are social 
in their essential nature, and alike have a polity complete in 
all the three great departments of a polity, they have much 
that is common to all. Rights, obligations, dependencies, 

Dr. Lieber, in his Political Ethics. 
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they alike involve. The support of these rights, the enforce- 
ment of these obligations, the regulation of these dependen- 
cies, they all aiike must recognize as duties resting upon them. 
Forms of constitution, of organic existence, and of social 
action; they must all have in a more or less perfect degree of 
development. Their common social nature spreads out a vast 
field of resemblances and analogies; so vast that it is not 
strange it has appeared to some to be unlimited, and to admit 
of no peculiarities or distinctions beyond it. 


Again, they are all alike of divine origin, and exist, there- 
fore, for a wise end and intent, while they conspire together 
in accomplishing the ulterior designs of infinite wisdom and 
goodness—Being ordained of God, who is no respecter of per- 
sons; further, they are all alike designed for the race. It is bya 
physical or a moral anomaly,—by an exception from a general 
natural law, or a resistance of a moral law, if any are not 
included in them all_—They all bear this common characteristic 
of being designed and fitted for all. They all conspire in 
effecting the ultimate design of God in reference to the race. 
If we may assume this to be their elevation to holiness and 
blessedness, then in this adaptedness toa common end and design 
we shall find the ground of manifold resemblances and analogies. 


Not to proceed farther in the specification of common attri- 
butes and relations, we will pass now to what is distinctive 
and peculiar. We shall be enabled to ascertain this better in 
the light of the comparison we have already made; since 
specific differences must rest upon generic resemblances. 

First, then, the polity in each of these social institutions is 
marked by specific peculiarities and characteristics —The 
CONSTITUTIVE LAW in each is different. The church is a very 
different society from the family and from the state. It is 
constituted on a very diflerent basis. It rests on a different 
department of our social nature. We shall not run much 
danger of exposing ourselves to assault from any quarter, if 
we assume that the church is distinctively a spiritual society, 
and that the family and the state are temporal societies. We 
shall only need to fortify some particular positions that we 
shall insist on holding within this general field. We advance 
the position, then, that the church, as a society, rests on 
purely spiritual relations, while the family and the state, as 
societies, rest on purely temporal relations. 

That the church is purely a spiritual society, and rests on 
purely spiritual relations, we regard as having been definitive- 
ly settled by its great Head and Founder, when he taught 
that “his kingdom is not of this world.” It admits, as of 
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itself, of no temporal ends, no temporal ingredients, no tem- 
poral relations. It is wholly above the world ; except so far 
as being in the world, it affects it incidentally and by conse- 
quence, and moreover, is necessitated to recognize its own 
temporary existence as on earth; all temporalities, however, 
it makes mere subservients, and judges them only by their 
bearing on its own spirituality. 

Its ends are not of this world. Its great, peculiar, compre- 
hensive end is to recover to holiness. Its membership is de- 
termined purely by spiritual characteristics. Faith in Christ, 
obedience to God, holiness, is the sole and essential qualifica- 
tion; it receives all saints, and of itself and knowingly re- 
ceives none but saints. ts relations are likewise spiritual. 
Its internal relations, lying in its own nature and in its mem- 
bership, we have seen, are purely spiritual relations. Its ex- 
ternal relations are also spiritual. Its relations to the world, 
to human society generally, its relations to the state, to the 
family, and to individuals, are, so far as determined from the 
church, still spiritual. In so far as they partake of a worldly 
character, it is because this is necessarily imposed upon them 
from the worldly nature of those objects to which it is thus 
related. As existing in the world, it must so far be subject 
to the conditions of time and place. Its organic existence, 
its outward action, must be limited by these conditions. It 
does not lose the pure spirituality of its nature, however, by 
this relationship, as neither does the spirit of man cease to be 
spirit because limited by the conditions of a fleshly body. It 
is related to the state, in so far as its organic existence and 
its outward activity are necessarily under those outward forms 
which come within the proper cognizance of the state. It is 
limited here so far that its action may not violate the rights 
which the state is bound to protect, and that it may claim, 

in return, from the state a protection of all its civil rights 
from violation from without. Yet here its proper spirituality 
is not invaded or destroyed. It suffers these external limita- 
tions and conditions, not from anything worldly in its own 
nature, but from its necessary relationship to a worldly insti- 
tution. If a spirituality meet a temporality, the relation 
must necessarily be of a mixed character; the spiritual ele- 
ment of the one must blend with the temporal element of the 
other. Such a bond does not necessarily imply, however, a 
mixed nature in either by itself. So, also, the church and 
the family, being universal institutions designed for the entire 
race of man, necessarily come into relationship. The church 
must recognize the existence of the family ; and the family 
that of the church. Whatever, in the family organization 
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and action, the church can turn to spiritual ends, it legiti- 
mately may, without detriment to the spirituality of its own 
nature ; and the family may, in reciprocity, employ church 
influences to etleet its own proper end. But neither in im- 
parting nor in receiving does the church suffer any admix- 
ture, so far as it concerns its own nature, of any temporal 
element.—Every view of the church, thus, discovers its pure 
and proper spirituality. 

On the other hand, the state and the family are proper 
temporalities. Their existence is wholly confined to time ; 
their end is a temporal end ; their membership is determined 
by temporal characteristics ; its relations are all temporal. 

To take first the state; that its existence is bounded by 
the limits of earth and time, none will question. 

The proper ends of a state are, also, purely temporal. 
That the state, in its legitimate effects and results, has a 
moral, or, if it be preferred, a spiritual bearing, if its institu- 
tion was designed by God to be a spiritual instrumentality, if 
its whole worth and value are to be estimated by this spirit- 
ual bearing; if, moreover, its true constitution and legitimate 
working may be tested by its spiritual results, still it may be, 
as we insist it is, a purely temporal institution, and its proper 
end, a purely temporal end. We are to distinguish here be- 
tween such ends as are proper and immediate from such as 
are remote and general. The proper end for which the wing 
is given to the bird is to enable it to move in the air. A 
remoter end is to enable it to procure for itself protection 
and sustenance ; and the wing is good for nothing but as it 
is instrumental to this remoter end. Still we judge of the 
fitness of the wing to its end only by reference to the power 
thus given to move in the air. ‘This is the only peculiar end 
of the wing. So we are to determine what is the end of the 
state. That it has a spiritual ministry when it fulfills its 
proper end, is most true. From the end fulfilled, there arises 
a most important spiritual efficiency. ‘This is true of every 
physical agency. There are moral lessons in books and 
stones, and spiritual good in everything through its fulfilled 
end. It is not necessary to our purpose to determine what 
the next higher end is which is eflected by the state when 
it has fulfilled its proper end and ministry. It has been said 
that thet end is the exhibition of the idea of justice, and its 
inculeation on the minds of men, We believe this to be a 
part of its design, but only a part. Whatever that may be, 
however, the immediate proper end of the state, that end 
which being fulfilled, it has accomplished its proper design, 
that end to which all its action is immediately to be referred, 
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by which all its action is to be tried as to its propriety and 
fitness, that through which alone its spiritual ministry can 
be effected, is still not such a moral end. It is not the 
office of a legislator to refer every measure directly to that 
moral end as the standard by which it is tobe ascertained 
to be worthy of adoption or rejection. Such an immediate 
reference could not decide the question ; any more than could 
the proper structure of a bird’s wing be determined by an 
immediate reference to its fitness for procuring protection and 
sustenance. Nor let it be hastily concluded that, if this be 
true, then legislation is beyond moral control and guidance. 
The nature of the proper end of an act does not of itself ex- 
clusively in all cases determine the proper mode of perform- 
ing it. The taking of food has, unquestionably, a purely 
physical end; but in eating and drinking men are yet to 
glorify God. How absurd, however, would be the endeavor 
to determine directly and immediately from its moral bearing 
the quality or the quantity of food that should be taken, 
without a controlling reference to the wants of the body? It 
being borne in mind that, even supposing the immediate and 
proper end of the state to be a purely temporal end, still the 
fulfillment of that end may efficiently promote spiritual inter- 
ests, and that, moreover, in fulfilling its proper end, the 
state is still bound to a moral procedure, there will be less 
hesitation, perhaps, to receive the doctrine that the proper, 
immediate, and legitimate end of the state is to protect and 
foster the temporal interests of men. We would thus go 
beyond the narrowness of the Warburtonian principle, 
that ‘‘ the sole end of civil society is the conservation of body 
and goods,” in regard to two of its limits. The state, in 
our apprehension, is something more than a ‘“ conserving”’ 
power ; its legitimate function is fostering and developing by 
a direct positive action, as well as protecting and sustaining. 
Its range, in the next place, is somewhat wider than mere 
** body and goods.” It comprehends all the temporal interests, 
the entire temporal well-being of men. If intelligence and 
sound morality be essential to the temporal well-being of men, 
then it lies within the proper province of a state to foster and 
encourage education and a moral training among its citizens; 
and its ministry so far will be a spiritual ministry. But it is 
legitimately so, only so far as its ministry is subservient to the 
temporal well-being of a state. In allowing to a state de- 
ception, Plato proceeded on a right principle so far as this, 
that the constitution and administration of a state are to be 
determined by their bearing on the temporal condition of the 
people ; he erred in supposing that dishonesty can ever be the 
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best policy—in admitting that the state can move towards 
true greatness. and prosperity in a path of deception and 
fraud. 

To take another view. If the immediate and controlling 
end of a state be not a temporal end, it must, if there be any 
at all, be either a spiritual end or one of a mixed character, 
partly temporal and partly spiritual. But the latter supposi- 
tion is tantamount to the denial of any end ; for such a mixed 
end is wholly inconceivable and self-contradictory. If the end of 
a state be a spiritual end, it can only be so on the ground that 
there is no distinction between secularities and spiritualities ; 
that what we call secular is but spritual viewed in another as- 
pect. This is Arnold’s' doctrine, although, in our apprehension, 
utterly irreconcilable with his own admission that ‘ the im- 
mediate object of every earthly society must be present good.”’ 
We shall not turn aside to discuss here the propriety of this 
distinction. We shall rather assume it; and shall maintain 
our position, which it seems Arnold himself does not deny, but 
explicitly teaches, on this very ground, that to deny the tem- 
poral nature of the immediate end of a state, is to reject the 
well-received distinction between secular and spiritual. 

We urge only one additional consideration. It is derived 
from the best and wisest administration of a state. If the 
history of the best civil administration the world has known be 
studied, it will be found that it has ever been directed in 
reference to a temporal as the governing end. Where, in 
prosperous states, a spiritual end has been regarded at all, it 
has been but partially, and just so far, is it now admitted, 
the administration was imperfect. In case of continued pros- 
perity in such states, the spiritual has gradually given way 
and finally disappeared. Such has been the experience of 
those civil organizations in our own land, in which such 
a spiritual end has been aimed at. On the other hand, in 
those states in which a spiritual end is recognized as the gov- 
erning end of the administration, we are sure to find misrule, 
civil depression, and general prostration both of temporal and 
spiritual interests. The Jewish theocracy furnishes no valid 
exception to this view. If that civil constitution be examined 
on the supposition of a spiritual end being the immediate, 


* The Church Mis. Works, Amer. ed., p. 14. His words are: “ A pre- 
tended distinction between spiritual things and secular, a distinction utterly 
without foundation.” As this distinction was seen by him to be “ utterly in- 
consistent” with his notion of a perfect church, which notion identified it with 
the state, it was important for him to reject it. This, certainly, is true, 
that his notion of a church and this distinction are so incompatible with each 
other that the admission of either excludes the other; and the denial of either 
necessitates the admission of the other. 
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governing end, with no temporal end intervening as that 
through which exclusively the spiritual end is attained, many 
things must be condemned in it as unwise, inexpedient, and 
unrighteous. We can explain and vindicate that divine svs- 
tem only on the ground that the immediate governing end 
was the temporal welfare of the Jewish nation ; that the 
great spiritual ends to be accomplished through that nation, 
were attained only through a more immediate temporal end. 
So everywhere, state measures, legal ordinances, and legal 
sanctions ever receive commendation or reprobation only as 
tested in reference to a temporal, not a spiritual end. The 
more remote spiritual end subserved by the civil state in the 
divine arrangement, governs only indirectly and negatively ; 
as the structure of the bird’s wing must not be incompatible 
with a power to defend itself and to obtain its food. The 
immediate temporal end controls with a direct, positive con- 
trol, as motion in the air is the immediate test of fitness in 
the structure of the wing. 


The membership of the state is determined on purely 
worldly grounds. Nothing spiritual enters into the determining 
principles. Men are born into the state. It is by a natural 
society of the purest kind that they become members. ‘The 
notion of a compact lying back of civil society is now justly 
exploded ; and with it all notion of anything moral or volun- 
tary—any free-will in determining whether a man shall be a 
member of the body politic or not. Mere place settles the 
question by nature’s necessity for him. If he is born within 
this or that political sphere, he is incorporated into it at once, 
before he thinks, before he breathes even. He takes his first 
breath subject to the control, and entitled to the protection of 
civil society. The form of government may change—one 
system of political institutions may be set aside, and another 
system, radically different in its principles, may be set up, and 
all without his concurrence, against his strongest wishes and 
his utmost endeavors, but his relationship remains unaffected. 
He who is born and abides in France remains a member of 
the French civil society, whatever revolutions may take place. 
He is a Frenchman politically, whether Charles X. by the 
grace of God, King of France and Navarre, or Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, or Louis Napoleon, President of the 
French Republic, be at the head of affairs; yes, or even if 
the supreme rule be in the hands of a self-constituted Provis- 
ional Committee. So all international law recognizes the 
fact, whatever wrong is done to other nations, for instance, 
by the French civil society, under Louis Philippe, must be 
redressed by Louis Napoleon, although committed by the 
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monarch in power in his very contests with the revolutionary 
party, and entirely disowned by it. 

The relations of a state are all temporal, also, so far at 
least as determined in their character from itself. Its inter- 
nal relations are determined from the character of its mem- 
bership, which we have seen to be temporal. Its external 
relations are to other similar temporal societies, or to spiritual 
societies. In the former case, the relations between temporal- 
ities are of course temporal. In the latter case, so far from 
the relationship imparting anything spiritual, it gives a cer- 
tain mixture of worldliness to that which in itself is purely 
spiritual, as we have seen. 

Everywhere, whether regarded in its ends, its membership, 
or its relations, the nature of the state appears as a temporal- 
ity. Nothing appears which reveals in it anything but a tem- 
porality ; a temporality, however, which, as embracing moral 
natures, must so far proceed in a moral way, and, as institu- 
ted by God, must through its fulfilled temporal end and min- 
istry promote a higher moral aim. 


We shall see, in like manner, that the constitutive law of 
the family is determined from its nature as a temporality. It 
is impossible to conceive of a family as constituted on any 
other basis than a temporal one. As the civil society is 
founded on special relations—on vicinity or contiguity in 
place—so the domestic society is founded on consanguinity, 
implying identity of parentage or of source, in other words, 
ultimately and abstractly on relations of time. Precisely here 
do we find the constitutive law of the family, as determined by 
this identity of paternity, or identity of source and origin, It 
is of course a purely temporal relation. Fulfilling its own 
temporal end, it by this promotes a higher moral aim. It is only 
by ever making this temporal end the immediately controlling 
end in its structure and administration that it can subserve 
this higher moral interest. Spiritualize it, and we subvert its 
nature and end ; and, as we have too lamentable evidence in 
our own time, it becomes a ministry to the wildest fanaticism, 
and ends in-the grossest sensuality. 


Again, THE ORGANIC Law, in each of these social institutions, 
is different ; that of the church differing essentially from that 
of the state and the family, as that of a pure spirituality 
should differ from that of a pure temporality. .'‘he organic 
law, as we have already indicated, is that part of a polity 
which defines the form of existence and of action to a society. 
It appears under the name of a constitution when applied to 
civil society, and of a creed and covenant when applied to a 
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church. Domestic polity, unhappily, has not yet been de- 
veloped so fully into a system, as to have gained distinctive 
names for its different departments. 

It is the part of a civil constitution, and of a church creed 
and covenant, to set forth the particular sphere of the society, 
or the range of its activity, and the particular organization 
through which its action shall be expressed. They prescribe 
the limits or boundaries of a state, with its officers and their 
duties; and, in like manner, the membership of a church, 
and the range and mode of its organic action.—We shall find, 
now, that the received evangelical notion of a church, and 
the republican notion of a commonwealth, give to the church 
an organic law, everywhere revealing the spirituality of the 
church asa society ; and on the other hand, to the state an or- 
ganic law that as uniformly reveals the temporality of its 
nature. 

What determines the sphere of organization to a church, 
but spiritual principles? Who, but isolated theorists, or ob- 
solete legitimists, now claim the sphere of a church to be de- 
termined by strict special bounds? Who, but for sectarian 
or other temporary ends, now rejects the ‘elective affinity”’ 
principle in the organization of churches? Who now ques- 
tions the right, or, we may say, the duty of a man to prefer 
those ecclesiastical connections which his spiritual profit or 
usefulness shall prescribe? Even purely spiritual considera- 
tions impose some regard to local conditions; but these aside, 
on how exclusively spiritual principles is a church organized 
in regard to the sphere it shall fill as an organic body ?—So 
the range of its activity is limited by solely spiritual consider- 
ations. Wherever the spiritual good of man can be favorably 
affected by the activity of a church, there is its legitimate 
field. Emphatically and unrestrictedly, the field of ecclesias- 
tical activity is the world. 

Not so with the state and the family. Their spheres are 
determined by outward limits—the state by local boundaries 
enclosing and covering an entire determinate portion of space, 
a limited territory ; the family, by the circuit of consanguini- 
ty. Honorary citizenship and domestic adoption need not be 
regarded as essentially infringing upon the integrity of this 
principle. 

The legitimate range of the activity of these temporal socie- 
ties is also determined by similar outward limits. No state 
can extend its jurisdiction into the territory lawfully covered 
by another distinct civil organization; and no family may 
penetrate into the shrines of a neighbor’s household with its 
authority and control. 
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The official organization of these institutions varies in the 
same way. That of the church is determined for it by its 
fitness for purely spiritual functions. The ministers of the 
church are required to possess, as the first requisites, personal 
piety. Everything else is second to this. Every other quali- 
fication is estimated in reference to its subserviency to these 
spiritual functions. In the state, on the other hand, morality 
and piety are required as qualifications in its officers and 
ministers, only as measures and aids of a capacity to admin- 
ister mere temporalities. The doctrine, that only a pious man 
can be a fit civil functionary, is the worst and most danger- 
ous article ina church and state platform. Unquestionably, 
piety should be a decisive test of fitness for office between two 
candidates otherwise equally eligible, with all well-wishers 
of the state ; but only because piety is a positive qualification 
for office, or perhaps because every man should, in all his ac- 
tion, so far as he legitimately may, indicate his preference 
for virtue and religion over their opposites. Still the true 
tests of fitness for civil office, are capacity and fidelity, meas- 
ured relatively to merely temporal functions. 

So in the family, the official organization is determined by 
a purely physical law. By nature’s necessity, not by any 
free-will, in no spiritual way, domestic rule and authority are 
in the parents, the head and source of the family.—The or- 
ganic law of the church differs, thus, from that of the state 
and of the family as widely as a pure spirituality differs from 
a pure temporality, with this sole modification, that as exist- 
ing on earth, the church must, in its organic law, conform to 
the conditions of time and place. 


‘ The same characteristic difference will be found to mark 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE OF FUNCTIONAL LAW of each of these insti- 
tutions. ‘The measures and proceedings in a church, so far 
as the temporal conditions of its being will allow, will par- 
take everywhere of a spiritual character; those of the state 
and the family, on the contrary, of a temporal character. 

The functional law of a society distributes itself into two 
distinct branches ;—one relating to the enactment and en- 
forcement of law in its more proper and restricted sense ; the 
other, to the adoption and execution of measures of policy. 
This distinction will be recognized as one, if not everywhere 
definitely drawn and observed, yet more or less practically 
adopted in both ecclesiastical and political administration. 
We will exclude from our consideration here that portion in 
each branch which respects the procedure of the organic body 
itself,—that portion which generally passes under the name 
of by-laws and rules of proceeding. 
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We have already intimated that a polity belongs vitally to 
every society, as it must necessarily have regulative princi- 
ples to direct and govern its action. These, reduced to a sys- 
tem, and formally set forth, constitute a formal polity. The 
principles may exist and exert a virtual control, however, 
without being systematically codified. Let us see now what 
such a polity prescribes in regard to the proper legislation of 
a church.—Legislation, in the stricter sense, is the authorita- 
tive declaration of specific applications of right. It does not 
directly create right. The right grows necessarily out of the 
relations that are established in the nature of things. These 
relations may be changed; then what was before right, may 
cease to be right so far, and a new law of right may arise. A 
church may, for instance, provide, in its organic law, that it 
shall have officers who shall perform certain duties, and be 
clothed with certain power and authority. Rights necessarily 
and at once grow out of the relations thus established between 
the officers and the private members of the church. If those 
duties be changed by a change in the organic law, the rela- 
tions so far are changed, and with them the rights. It is the 
legitimate province of the supreme authority in a society to 
declare, by formal legislation, what those rights are; and all 
such declarations being accompanied with the authority of 
the society, are laws. It is unnecessary to undertake to show 
that all such ecclesiastical legislation must be spiritual in its 
character. The only doubt that hangs over the subject re- 
spects the character of the sanctions of law. By the sanctions 
of law are meant the forms in which the authority of the so- 
ciety is expressed for the enforeement of its enactments. 
They declare the determination of the society or of the gov- 
ernment in the particular ways specified to sustain the law— 
to exert itself to the degree and in the mode defined in the 
law, in rewarding and punishing. They express thus the au- 
thority of the society, or the identification of the society with 
the law to the utmost degree of its power, so far as the sanc- 
tion may require. ‘They are measured, accordingly, by the 
nature and kind of authority which belongs to the govern- 
ment ; in other words, by the nature and degree of the power 
which it legitimately possesses. 

From the very nature of the church as a society, now, we 
might determine unhesitatingly, that its authority must be 
spiritual only in its nature. It may not express its displeas- 
ure at the violation of its enactments by any temporal sanc- 
tions. It may not inflict bodily penalties; it may not se- 
questrate worldly estate ; it may not exact pecuniary forfeit- 
ures. It may not lay a violent hand on body or estate. It 
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may not, further, disturb temporal relations. It may not put 
out of civil or domestic connections ; or it may not thrust its 
members into the power of any to impose civil or domestic 
restrictions or annoyances of any kind. All temporal power 
it excludes, of whatever form it may be, in the exercise of its 
jurisdiction. May it, however, use the power of disgrace, 
mortification, of mental disturbance of any kind? It may 
not, certainly, use any power which is not given it, expressly 
or impliedly. The power to exclude from its fellowship such 
as are unworthy of it, is given it both expressly and implied- 
ly: expressly, in the very word of its founder and head ; im- 
pliedly, in the very allowance of its existence on earth as an 
organic body. All such as are in legitimate ways, found to 
be radically wanting in the essential qualifications of church 
membership, it is bound to declare to be thus wanting, and to 
exclude them. Excommunication is not, however, to be re- 
garded as the execution of a sanction. It is true that inas- 
much as the qualifications of membership in the church are 
purely spiritual, the want of these spiritual qualifications im- 
plies wrong; and so far as excommunication is an act of so- 
ciety that follows on ascertained wrong in the subject of it, it 
resembles penalty. But this resemblance respects orly the 
form and accident, not the essence of the act. It answers 
precisely to that act of the civil society by which it should 
declare the relations of citizenship to be annulled in case of 
voluntary and final removal from within its proper territory. 
There is nothing essentially penal in this. Excommunication 
from any society may, indeed, be made penal. The loss of 
citizenship may be the punishment for civil offences. But 
expatriation simply for want of the requisites of citizenship is 
not necessarily penal. May the church, then, excommunicate 
penally, or must excommunication in the church ever be lim- 
ited to the mere declaration of want of the essential qualifi- 
cations of membership; in other words, to the mere expres- 
sion, in its practical applications, of its strictly spiritual na- 
ture as an organic body? 

The spirituality of the church forbids, we have seen, all 
temporal sanctions. Is the church still further limited, so 
that it may not impose any penalties whatever, even such as 
are strictly spiritual? Such limits are not put upon it, cer- 
tainly, by the spirituality of its nature. There is, however, 
another limitation attaching to the administration of a church 
which has an important bearing here. It is this: that unlike 
the state and the family, it has its supreme head not on 
earth, and, moreover, that its supra-earthly head rules over 
men on earth, not in law and exact justice, but in mercy. 
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How much, then, of the spiritual power, which might belong 
to it if it were supreme and absolute in its sphere, is retained 
to the head himself, and withheld from the church on earth, 
and how far does the restriction of the merciful character of 
the rule of that supra-earthly head, in this respect, extend ? 
We answer, so much and so far as to exclude all sanctioning, 
all avenging power whatever from the legitimate administra- 
tion of the church. God has reserved to himself the right to 
punish,—to impose and execute sanctions. ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay,”’ is Jehovah’s declared principle in de- 
termining by what regulations the Christian brotherhood 
should be controlled. And still more than this, Christ, as 
mediatorial king and supreme head of the church, has himself 
laid aside from his administration all vengeance. His mis- 
sion, according to his own express teaching, is not to judge, 
but to save. In exact accordance with this, and of itself en- 
tirely decisive on the point under consideration, the law of 
forgiveness on simple repentance is made by Christ a funda- 
mental principle in the disciplinary administration of his 
church. As laid down by him, this principle is remarkably 
wide-reaching in this respect. The church is to forgive, 
‘not until seven times, but until seventy times seven,’’—il- 
limitably, provided there be repentance. This fundamental 
law, it will be observed, is set forth in connection with the 
very ordinance and institution of church discipline in the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew. Repentance, thus, is made 
by Christ the sole ground of forgiveness in all ecclesiastical 
administration. The church has no right to regard its own 
interests, its reputation, its authority ; in short, anything 
whatever but simple repentance in the offender, in order to 
forgiveness. It is a gross violation of the fundamental law of 
church discipline, as laid down by Christ, to require any con- 
ditions whatever of the offender who is believed to be a true 
penitent before he shall receive full pardon. Now, we need 
not spend time to show that this principle of forgiveness on 
simple repentance, exclusively of all regard to the authority 
of the church, is totally incompatible with the exercise of a 
sanctioning power. For the very notion of a sanction implies 
the absolute determination of the government to sustain the 
law at all hazards, and at whatever cost, to the full extent 
defined by the sanction. If a foreign principle may come in 
and of itself at once arrest the execution of a sanction, then 
the authority of the society is so far infringed or limited ; 
and as forgiveness waiting on repentance, forgiveness wait- 
ing on the mere will of the offender, is a universal, funda- 
mental law of Christ’s church, all sanctioning power is set 
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aside. The power to enforce its authority by disgrace, humil- 
iation, by any mental suffering whatever, is as truly with- 
held from the church as the power to inflict bodily suffering. 
These two striking characteristics in the divine ordinance of 
the church need to be borne in mind in all comparisons be- 
tween it and the state: that, first, the church has only 
spiritual power; and that, secondly, this spiritual power is so 
far limited as to exclude all sanctioning authority, or all right 
to impose penalties. 

As it regards that department of the functional law of the 
church which respects measures of policy, we need not say 
they should be all of a spiritual nature,—in other words, be 
directed to spiritual uses. By this test must all its measures 
be estimated. If, in order to attain its legitimate spiritual 
ends, it must employ and sustain men, erect and hold build- 
ings, manufacture and circulate books, it must yet ever re- 
gard these only as necessary instrumentalities, and keep them 
in strict subserviency to its high spiritual aims. To buy, to 
build, to manufacture, to contract for pecuniary ends, for 
profit, is aside from its legitimate sphere. The extreme lia- 
bility to secularize spiritual things, should render the church 
watchful in the highest degree over all such worldly opera- 
tions, lest, in the use of the worldly instrumentality, the spir- 
itual end itself be hindered or defeated. 

To turn now to the functional law of the state, we see 
at once that, while the relations it sustains give origin to 
rights, the observance. of which is a moral procedure, the 
nature of the foundation upon which they rest,—a founda- 
tion, as we have seen, purely temporal, necessarily bounds 
and characterizes these rights. All legislation, declaratory 
of these rights, must regard temporal ends. Its sanctioning 
power is, however, unrestricted in respect to the mode of en- 
forcing its enactments, provided, at least, that the principle 
of right itself be not invaded. The state, as such, recog- 
nizes no higher jurisdiction which overrules and limits its 
procedures. While the only ‘‘ sword ” allowed by God to the 
church is ‘‘ the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God,”’ 
no such limitation is put upon the state. The sanctioning 
power, “the sword”’ in its fuller sense, is expressly given to 
the civil functionary. ‘‘ He beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.’ In perfect consistency with this 
scriptural view of the state, it is never recognized by any as 
a recovering, reforming institution. It hence is not profess- 
edly and characteristically, like the chureh, ‘* forgiving.”’ 
Pardon is bestowed not in reference to the convict’s mind, 
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as penitent, as the controlling end, but in reference to state 
interests. It simply withholds punishment when state inter- 
ests do not require that it be inflicted. While in the church 
the fundamental principle is, that pardon be bestowed on 
simple penitence, without regard to ulterior interests or bear- 
ings, in the state repentance is never of itself allowed to 
command pardon, and is regarded or not, in dispensing par- 
don, only as state interests may require. 

Here, then, we find a radical distinction between the church 
and the state in their respective functional laws. The church 
is under a supra-earthly head who has reserved to himself 
all right to avenge or punish; the state is in this respect 
supreme. The state is bound to weigh out and execute 
its sanctions as it may judge the ends of the state to re- 
quire. It is bound to express the full measure of its disap- 
probation of transgression, and the full measure of its appro- 
bation of obedience in its sanctions. No limit whatever is 
assigned it. It bears ‘‘ the sword ” by God’s ordinance, and 
is bound to wield it even to its most proper function, the 
taking of life, if that degree of severity it may deem neces- 
sary to the ends of its being. On this basis would we rest 
the decision of the much disputed question whether the tak- 
ing of life be lawful in the state. If God may, in the ad- 
ministration of his government, take life, then may the state, 
supreme and absolute in this respect, take life, if the end 
of its being require. No higher principle, at least, forbids. 
On this basis, too, we could put the question as to the 
power of the church to execute any sanctions. _ God has re- 
served it to himself; and the end of the church on earth, 
which is to recover and save, forbids its exercise. The state 
has received from God an avenging power; the church has 
not only not received such power, butit is expressly bound 
to forgive—an obligation which necessarily and of itself ex- 
cludes all proper vengeance, all punishment, all sanctions. 

The same distinction, substantially, lies between the 
church and the family. The domestic head, like the state, 
is in its sphere absolute and supreme. It is true the state 
supervises domestic rule to a certain extent, and disallows 
the severer penalties. The more immediately personal rela- 
tions subsisting between the members of the family, also, 
forbid the sterner executions of justice. But even the ex- 
tremest inflictions of penalty were allowed to the father in 
Roman society—a society in which, while the state was ever 
regarded as absolute, the principle of right received its full- 
est.development and exactest expression. With the ly 
tions indicated, the sanctioning power resides in the family 
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head. No higher authority extends a jurisdiction into its 
circle so as to limit its control. No bound has been put 
upon its power. It possesses all which may of right belong 
to a society, which is presupposed and involved in a pol- 
ity, and which is necessary to its ends. Physical and mental 
suffering it may rightfully inflict. It is a false analogy taken 
from the church which would confine the disciplinary power 
of the family and of the state to moral suasion. 

It will not be needful for any purpose we now have in view 
to extend our comparison of the functional law of the church 
with that of the state to the other department which em- 
braces measures of policy. ‘The general observation is suf- 
ficient that this part, also, respects purely temporal interests ; 
as does that of the church, purely spiritual interests. If 
the state ever respect spiritual ends, or the church temporal 
ends, it must be ever in subserviency, not as controlling and 
final ends. 

We conclude, then, that there is a fundamental distinction, 
running through all departments of their polity, between the 
church on the one hand and the state and the family on the 
other—a distinction which must be carefully kept in view in 
all conclusions and inferences founded on resemblances or 
analogies subsisting between them as societies alike of divine 
origin. ‘The church is essentially and characteristically a 
spiritual society. The state and the family are essentially 
and characteristically temporalities. While in fulfilling their 
temporal ends the state and the family thereby subserve mor- 
al purposes, while as administered by moral beings and for 
such, they are subject, in their procedures toward their own 
proper ends, to the control of moral principles, they are yet 
bat temporalities, and must be so regarded. 

Particularly does it appear that while the state and the 
family are in their sphere entrusted with the unlimited ex- 
ercise of legislative authority, subject to unimportant excep- 
tions, that of the church is greatly limited. The church has 
no power to enact or to execute sanctions of any kind what- 
soever. Its subjection to a supra-earthly head, in the first 
place ; the very design of its existence, in the second place, 
as a society designed under God ruling as a God of grace 
to recover and save offenders, not to condemn or punish, 
bound to bestow forgiveness on simple repentanee irrespect- 
ively of all other conditions whatsoever,—bound in this spe- 
cific way ever to promote purely spiritual interests, forbid, ab- 
solutely, the exercise by it of any proper sanctioning author- 
ity, either as legislative, judicial, or executive. These 
distinctive peculiarities forbid in these respects the applica- 
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tion to it of all state or family analogies, and equally the ap- 
plication of church analogies to the family and the state. 

If we turn now from this general view of the relations 
between the three grand social organizations subsisting among 
men to history as exhibiting the development of the divine 
will in regard to the nature and extent of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, we shall find the views already advanced still fur- 
ther confirmed and illustrated. Entertaining the supposi- 
tion that the erroneous views, that have obtained currency 
in regard to the nature of church authority, have originated 
and still find their chief support in mistaken analogies be- 
tween these institutions, we shall continue our discussion more 
or less in this light of comparison. 

It is apparent on the first glance at history that these so- 
cial institutions have been developed in a divinely-appointed 
order and system ; and this development will help us inde- 
termining the designs of God in regard to each of them. 
At first, the family existed as the sole social organization 
among men. The state and the church were enfolded in it, 
and existed only as germs or as capabilities of development. 
The head of the family was priest and king. The term “‘ pa- 
triarch ”? conveyed the complex idea of a domestic, civil, and 
religious head. Yet all civil and all religious authority was 
exercised in subordination to the paternal, and was in the 
proper forms of family rule. With such foreign elements, 
however, incorporated into it, the domestic government could 
not but be greatly modified, although still retaining its own 
integrity. 

Out of the family was gradually evolved the state. In its 
infancy, civil government was patriarchal in its form. Im- 
mature and weak, it leaned upon the stronger arm of do- 
mestic rule for support. Civil authority was strengthened 
and sustained by domestic ties. 

The religious society knew still no distinct existence. It 
lay enfolded a germ in the family. Yet the Abrahamic cov- 
enant directly recognized its embryo existence. Even cir- 
cumcision was confirmed, in the application of the rite, 
to the peculiarities of the family constitution. It was a 
merely domestic rite, confined to the sphere of consanguinity, 
and coextensive with that. Only through the family did it 
symbolize an initiation into a religious society. 

When the state had developed itself into maturity from 
the family, the church appears enwrapped in that. Both 
among the Jews, and also in Greece and in Rome, where civil 
polity had attained its fullest development, religion was 
regarded as lying in the state. The state regulated all re- 
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ligious observances, all religious offices, all religious sanctions. 
So true was this, that religion was too generally regarded as 
the mere handmaid and minister of the state; and its ministry 
and power were made subservient to mere state purposes. 
Theorists, indeed, in their endeavors after a system and a 
unity in their conceptions of society, were led to regard the 
state as the only proper social organization for man. The 
spiritual Plato indulged the beautiful but Utopian dream that 
in a perfect condition of man, all family distinctions as well 
as religious organizations must be absorbed in the state,— 
that the state would constitute the only realization of the idea 
of society forman. The religious form of the social element 
lay thus enwrapped in the womb of the family, and subse- 
quently of the state, with only here and there an imperfect 
and premature attempt at a spiritual organization, as in the 
case of the Therapeute, the Essenes, and other similar re- 
ligious social abortions. These labors of humanity, abortive 
as they were, yet prove most conclusively, that there was in 
it an element and a force wholly distinct and foreign from 
any other in full development,—a force and element which in 
its very nature did not admit of being assimilated to the state, 
or of being brought into subserviency to its ends or to its le- 
gitimate operations ; which craved a different aliment, and re- 
quired a different sphere for its growth and working. At 
last, when, according to the orderings of divine wisdom, 
the fullness of times had come, the spiritual form of the 
social element unfolded itself and assumed a distinct and pe- 
culiar existence. It is important to note the mode of this 
evolution of the Christian society. Its immediate birth and 
origin was from the Jewish theocratic society. In that soci- 
ety, the germ had been nourished, and had grown until the 
time came for its independent being. From this accident of 
its origin,—accident in this sense, that the Jewish society had 
been chosen out of all civil societies to be the honored instru- 
mentality of ushering the church into the world for reasons 
not founded in any necessary relationship between the church 
and that society, but for others known to Infinite Wisdom 
when it determined on the choice,—from this accident of its 
origin, it is pertinent to observe here, very erroneous appre- 
hensions have arisen in regard to the polity of the church in 
all its departments. The theories of its identity with the 
state, of its being invested with state forms of rule and au- 
thority, as well as with Jewish forms of organization, have 
severally been founded and supported on this circumstance 
of its origin. But two particulars in the case will serve to 
show the baselessness of these theories. First, the theocracy 
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was in no proper sense of the expression an identification of 
the church and state. It was no more so than the patriar- 
chal family was an identification of the family, the state and 
the church. The only true conception is that the church lay 
enfolded, undeveloped, a germ only, in the bosom of the the- 
ocratic society ; just as the church and the state lay thus en- 
folded in the patriarchal family. That this is the true con- 
ception appears not only from the nature of the case itself 
and the analogies of providence, but also from the very con- 
stitution and administration of the theocracy. It was a pure 
temporality, as were the Grecian and Roman states. The 
church element as a spirituality did not rule at all in it, but 
in subserviency to state temporal ends. The theocracy was 
not designed to further spiritual interests, except by fulfilling 
proper state ends, which we have seen to be of a purely tem- 
poral nature. Hence Jewish legislation never regarded di- 
rectly spiritualities for their own sake. The language of 
Jahn’ is decisive on this point. ‘ The law with the penalty 
attached to it, as may be learnt from other sources, had refer- 
ence only to the overt acts of idolatry ; it was rather a civil 
than a religious statute, and the judge, who took cognizance 
of the crime, while he had a right to decide upon the deed, 
the undeniable act in any given instance, evidently went be- 
yond his province, if he undertook to decide upon the thoughts 
and feelings of a person implicated, independently of an overt 
commission of the crime. Deut., 138: 2-19; 17: 2-6.” 
The theocracy thus proves its identity with the state, and its 
radical distinction from the church, in that it possessed the 
most characteristic external peculiarity of the former involv- 
ing an internal essential feature, and at the same time lacked 
the most striking peculiarity of a church polity. With the 
state, the overt act is everything, and draws in of itself the 
malice. With the church, the overt act is nothing but as it 
imports a right or a wrong intent. Civil discipline begins 
with the outward deed, and from it presumes the intent ; 
church discipline begins with the spirit and the character, 
and uses the outward life only as the sign and evidence of the 
character. 

In the second place, the Christian church did not evolve 
itself from the Jewish civil society, as the state did originally 
from the family, by a gradual elevation and expansion of the 
social principle into a higher sphere. This would be natural 
in the evolution of one temporality from another. But the 
spiritual could not thus spring from a temporal. At least, the 
providence of God, in ordering a peculiar development of the 

1 Biblical Archeology, } 214. The italics are taken from the work itself. 
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church from the state, would seem to teach us that a wide 
distinction subsists between the two societies. The church 
was not a direct offshoot from the national polity ; it derived 
its immediate origin from the synagogue, and sustained an 
organic relation to the Jewish society only through that re- 
markable institution,—an institution which, while it derived 
its life and sustenance from the civil society, was yet rather 
an excrescence than a proper member. If the Christian 
church had been designed by God to be identical with the 
state, to be national, or even provincial, we cannot but believe 
that it would have been evolved from the national society, 
or have merged the theocracy in itself, carrying all along with 
it to a higher stage of socialelevation. The synagogue origin 
of the Christian church is a valid argument alike against a 
triple hierarchical order, an outward ceremonial system, and 
a national or provincial church organization. 

The providential ordering of the birth and development of 
these institutions thus shows that no analogy between the 
church and the state authorizes the action of a sanctioning 
power in the church, like that in the state, but the contrary. 
The primitive church, accordingly, derived no legislative 
power from the synagogue, except so far as was indispensable 
to the very existence of the society, and exercised none. It 
held the power to excommunicate ; but excommunication was 
not a proper punishment, but a declaration of a want of the 
essential qualification of church membership, and the corres- 
ponding withdrawal of Christian confidence and fellowship, 
not for the purpose of maintaining authority, but for the ref- 
ormation of the offender. ‘To use the language of a late 
writer, whose work well nigh carries the weight of an original 
authority, when summing up the results of his investigations: 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical censure is not a penal infliction, but a moral 
discipline for the reformation of the offender and the honor of 
religion. * * * Church discipline seeks, in the kindness 
of Christian love, to recover a fallen brother, to aid him in his 
spiritual conflicts, and to save him from hopeless ruin.’” 


The Scriptural testimony will go to corroborate the view 
presented of this radical distinction between the church, and 
the state or family in regard to the kind and extent of its 
authority——We need not say that the Scriptures nowhere 
deny, everywhere recognize, a sanctioning power both in the 
state and in the family,—a power to enact laws with penal- 
ties, and to execute them both in bodily and mental evil upon 
transgressors. Civil and domestic rulers are, by the express 

3 Coleman’s Apostolical and Primitive Church, p. 117. 
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ordinance of God, as learned not only from the clear teach- 
ings of reason, but also unequivocally from revelation, ‘ the 
ministers of God, revengers to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.”’ They are commissioned to maintain, by the 
necessary judicial sanctions, the authority of all their proper 
enactments. They stand thus in the place of God, in regard 
to the promotion of their proper temporal ends, and are bound 
to sustain their divinely entrusted authority by the fullest 
measures of penal displeasure required by the necessities of 
the case. 

How different from all this is the Scriptural representation 
of ecclesiastical power and authority? In the first place, not the 
slightest intimation of any such sanctioning power in the church 
is given throughout the Word of God. In the only instances in 
which it is supposable for a moment that such an intimation 
is given, it will be found, we believe, on candid investigation, 
that there is none in fact. Lest it be imagined that we may 
have overlooked such instances, we will consider a few which 
are in our judgment the strongest. 

The passage in Matt. 18: 15-20, might possibly be re- 
garded by some as conveying a sanctioning power to the 
church. A Christian brother who deems himself aggrieved is 
there required, cn failure in a private endeavor to gain this 
offending brother, to tell the matter to the church; and the 
church, if the offender prove himself to be refractory to its 
counsels, is to excommunicate him. We are aware that this 
passage has been sometimes practically interpreted to warrant 
application to the church on the part of an aggrieved member 
for redress of his grievance, and an interposition of the author- 
ity of the church to enforce such redress. But we are per- 
suaded that this is a most gross and pernicious perversion of 
the passage. In the first place, there is not the slightest inti- 
mation that our Saviour intended to make in these instruc- 
tions any provision for redress of wrongs. On the other hand, 
the whole scope of the passage looks to the simple recovery, 
“the gaining ”’ of a lapsed brother. He would not have any 
perish. ‘It is not the willof your Father that one of 
these little ones should perish.’’ If any, therefore, he pro- 
ceeds, offends, he would have his disciples seek to reclaim 
him ; to labor for this end in all ways, privately and socially ; 
if, at last, all measures prove unavailing, then they are to re- 
gard him no longer as one of Christ’s flock, no longer as pos- 
sessing the qualifications of membership of his church, and to 
treat him accordingly. In the second place, the excommuni- 
cating power here conferred on the church has no appearance 
of being designed to be a sanctioning power. The exscision of 
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the irreclaimable offender is not a penal infliction at all ; it 
is but the exercise of a prerogative which is essential to the 
very integrity of the Christian society,—the maintenance of 
its essential spirituality. So far from being penal in its 
character, the entire context shows that it is designed to be 
recovering, reformatory. And this view isin accordance with 
the entire spirit of the Saviour’s instructions and practice, and 
with the teachings of the apostles. 

The word used in connection with the notice of the offender 
at Corinth, 2 Cor. 2: 6, smrmia, may possibly be supposd 
by some to imply a penal nature in ecclesiastical excommuni- 
cations. But this supposition is forbidden by the very words 
of the apostle in directing the proceedings in this case. Here 
was a man openly, officially recognized as a Christian, who 
was notoriously guilty of crimes which proved an entire want 
of Christian character; and the church was asleep over the 
fact, doing nothing to recover and save him. The apostle 
sharply reproves them for this negligence, and charges them 
to put away the delinquent from among them. But for what 
purpose? ‘* That his spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus,’’—to recover and save him. So long as he was 
openly recognized as a true Christian, nothing of course could 
be done to recover him. ‘The first step was to declare to him 
that he was wanting in the very essentials of Christian 
character, and that he could not hope to be saved, continuing 
ashe was. ‘The word itself, moreover, does not necessarily 
convey any notion of a penalty. It properly means merit, 
equivalent, due. If it even signify a legal sanction, it must 
derive this import from the context. The proper interpreta- 
tion to be put on the passage is: Sufficient to this man is the 
merited suffering which he has experienced from the decision 
of the whole church in excluding him from their communion 
as wanting in Christian character: therefore, they should 
comfort him, and forgive him, and confirm their love to him. 
How irreconcilable is such treatment with the idea of a penal 
infliction ! 

In 1 Cor. 5: 12, further, we find the words: ‘*‘ Do ye not 
judge them that are within?’’ These words might seem to 
some to import a judicial authority in the church. But the 
context shows that ‘‘the judging”’ here is limited to that 
investigation of character which is necessary in order to main- 
tain the essential spirituality of the church.—In 1 Tim. 5: 
20, occur the instructions to Timothy : ‘“‘ Them that sin rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.’’ Here is what might 
seem to be a countenance given to spiritual censures ; to such 
sharp and painful rebukes and admonitions, coupled with pub- 
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lic exposure and disgrace, as would cause others to fear ex- 
posing themselves to them. But it is altogether more con- 
sonant with the spirit of the Scriptures to regard the dis- 
pleasure of God, which would of course form the chief ele- 
ment in all Christian rebuke, as the object of the fear spoken 
of here, and not merely in the shame and mortification of a 
public censure. 

In the absence of any positive testimony as to any sanction- 
ing power being vested in the church, a long array of express 
instructions may be adduced which exclude all such ideas. 
These instructions we shall cite only in the briefest and most 
summary manner. 

1. We are taught that Christ himself, the Head of the 
church, disclaimed all judicial power. ‘‘ I came not to judge 
the world,’’ he says of himself, *‘ but to save the world.” 
Jno. 12: 47. ‘* God sent not his Son to condemn the world ; 
but that the world through him might be saved.”” Jno. 3: 
17. When James and John urged him to exercise a vindic- 
tive power upon the offending Samaritans, he ‘‘ rebuked them 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
Luke 9: 56. The great head of the church himself, in his 
mediatorial sway, lays aside, thus, all judicial power, as being 
incompatible with the end of his reign. How much less 
can the power be supposed to reside in the church, which has 
nothing but what is derived from him ? 

2. We are taught from Christ’s example that no such 
sanctioning authority was intended by him to be vested or to 
be exercised in his church. Uniformly, when offenders were 
complained of before him, he sent the fault-finders away 
without condemnation of the offenders. He even refused to 
be an arbiter, to interpose his authority for the redress 
of real or imaginary grievances. ‘‘Who made me a 
judge ?”’ is his summary disposal of applications for such inter- 
position. 

3. His general instructions to his disciples forbid the sup- 
position that any judicial power was to be exercised by them. 
“Judge not,’ is the express command he gives them,—a 
command which the apostle reiterates in his Master’s name, 
‘¢ Judge nothing.” 

4. His frequent and earnest inculcation of a forgiving 
spirit, as indispensable to true discipleship, is irreconcilable 
with the idea of a sanctioning power. The church, as we 
have seen, is required in the fundamental article of its dis- 
ciplinary law to forgive on simple repentance, with no ulterior 
regard to the purity of the church, the maintenance of its 
authority, or any consideration of expediency. This funda- 
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mental principle in the kingdom of Christ is utterly at war 
with all proper judicial or sanctioning power. To suppose 
that they are compatible for a moment, proves a radical mis- 
conception of the nature of law and of judicial authority. A 
legal sanction that waits on repentance to receive its validity, 
or its annihilation, is no legal sanction, in any. proper import 
of the term. Such a notion, extended to the government of 
God, would be subversive of all true subjection and allegiance, 
and be fatal to the interests of true religion, as is proved by 
lamentable experience in the history of Christianity. 


We conclude, then, that no analogies between the state or 
family, and the church justify at all the supposition of any 
sanctioning authority being vested in the church; that the 
whole polity of the church, as a society, is limited to the 
adoption of such regulations as are needful for its own being 
and action, which in no case are to be enforced by penal 
sanctions, of any kind whatsoever. It is involved in this, 
that all judicial authority, in the proper sense—an authority 
to measure out rights and dues between individuals, is ex- 
cluded from the church,—that all the power it possesses of a 
judicial nature is simply the power of investigating character 
with a view of ascertaining it to be such as Christ requires 
in his church. Its excommunicating power is not a sanction- 
ing, but a reformatory power. With the rejection of this 
penal character from the act of excommunication, falls away, 
also, the inference some make from this higher power, that 
the less of suspension, of censure, and the like, is vested in the 
church. In like manner, the practice of suspending from 
church privileges, as a punishment, is entirely unecclesiasti- 
cal, and aside from the spirit and doctrine of Christ. The 
creation of spiritual judicatories to try spiritual offences, to 
redress grievances by penal inflictions, is all foreign to the 
evangelical idea of a church polity, and opposed to the proper 
end of a church, which is to save, not to try or judge. Inthe 
exercise of its disciplinary power, just so far as the reclaiming 
end is lost sight of in the proceedings, just so far as a liti- 
gating spirit rules, one party striving to prove guilt, another 
to prove innocence, the design of the proceeding is hindered 
or frustrated ; and the church reduces itself to the level of a 
civil tribunal, and has laid aside the spirit of its Master. So, 
on the other hand, the idea that the family and the state are 
merely reformatory institutions, in the sense that this reforma- 
tory end is the immediate governing end, is an unauthorized 
transfer of ecclesiastical polity into the state and the family, 
and so far is subversive of the true end of the civil and 
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domestic institutions. The practical carrying out of the notion 
would be fatal to the true happiness and well-being of states 
and of families. 


In our conceptions, accordingly, of the ‘church of the 
future,’’ we discard utterly, as not merely visionary and 
Utopian, but as positively erroneous and dangerous, the Bun- 
sen and Arnold idea of an identification of the church and the 
state, involving but one society, and one order of function- 
aries, with common laws and common administration. We 
place it side by side with the dream of Plato respecting ‘‘ the 
state of the future,”’ absorbing into the state the family and 
all other social organizations. This notion is at war with all 
the essential ideas of a church and a state. It annihilates the 
well-received distinction between secularities and spirituali- 
ties. It is contradictory to the order of Providence, which 
has ordained first the family, then the state, then the church ; 
each, as it evolves itself into distinct and independent being, 
assuming features and characteristics that imply perpetual 
separation. We indulge no idea of a retrogressive Providence. 
We look, rather, as the world advances to a consummation 
of God’s gracious designs, for a fuller and clearer recognition 
of the peculiar design and being of the state, the family, and 
the church. We look for a recognition of the temporal 
character of the state ; of its destination to effect a spiritual 
end through its fulfillment of a more immediate temporal end, 
of its investiture by God with a full power of legislation for 
this end,—with a full power of enacting and inflicting penal 
sanctions. Rejecting alike the narrow conception which Lord 
Bacon hands down with his endorsement from the ancients, 
‘‘that a state is contained in two words, ‘ premium’ and 
poena,” and. the false and pernicious notion of some modern 
reformers that all physical violence is foreign to the design of 
the state and the family, we look for the time when true 
ideas of both as constituted, indeed, for tempotal ends, but 
working under moral regulative principles, shall secure for 
them their legitimate ministration for the advance of the 
kingdom of God. We look for the time when, with Whately, 
the church will believe that ‘‘a pure morality and religion 
are precisely what cannot be produced by the coercive power 
of the civil magistrate,” and will lay aside the exercise of such 
power in every form of its action ; when it will seek to effect 
the design of its great founder’s mission to save the world, by 
the use of that spiritual instrumentality which he has ap- 
pointed,—the instrumentality alone of rRuTH AND LOVE. 
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ARTICLE Il. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DOCTRINE. 
By Rev. Lyman H. Arwarer, Fairfield, Ct. 


WHAT IS A FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 


Tuat doctrine is fundamental which lies at and constitutes 
the foundation, so that if it be removed, the whole system of 
doctrine or religion to which it belongs, falls with it. It is 
therefore that, the denial of which involves a denial of the 
distinctive and characteristic features of the system of which 
it isa part. This may be taken in a doctrinal, or a practical 
sense, having respect to Christianity either as a system of 
truths, or a mode of life. That is a fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, considered as a scheme of doctrine, which, being 
rejected, involves by direct and immediate consequence, the 
rejection of the scheme itself, or of whatever is most precious 
and distinctive in it. We say, by direct and immediate con- 
sequence ; for since all truths are mutually harmonious and 
self-consistent, a rejection of any portion of the scheme of 
Christian doctrine, if followed out to its logical consequences, 
would lead to a denial of the whole. In this view, every 
error in religion would be fundamental, as we know it must 
be, to the full extent of its operation, mischievous. But it is 
notin such a sense that we use the word fundamental, or 
that the Christian church has used it. Errors which reach 
the foundation only by remote inference, though hurtful, 
are not fundamental. In our present imperfect and fallible 
state, none are wholly free from such spots and wrinkles, 
which, if they blemish, do not destroy the body of Christian 
truth. All can see the difference between the thrust of the 
sword which lops off an arm or an ear, and one which 
plunges into the heart, or severs the head from the body. 
The one only maims and mars; the other kills. Thus many 
Christians believe that not only the exercises of the heart 
possess moral quality, but also the inward states whence these 
exercises proceed ; and that the ‘‘ exercise scheme,”’ as it is 
called, tends to a superficial and one-sided sort of piety, al- 
though this supposed pernicious tendency is often checked 
and neutralized by other healthful tendencies in combination 
with it. Yet few would presume to call this a ‘‘ fundamental,” 
however they might deplore it as a dangerous error. On the 
other hand, he who denies the divinity or personality of 
Christ, or the universality of human corruption and guilt, 
does deny the possibility or the necessity of such an atone- 
ment as the Bible represents to be the central doctrine of 
. Christianity, and the only basis for human salvation. His 
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denial involves this, not by remote inference, but by immediate 
and necessary consequence, and so it is a denial of a funda- 
mental doctrine. 

Considered in a practical point of view, a fundamental 
doctrine is that, the belief of which is necessary to salvation. 
This test is virtually the same as-the foregoing, except, pos- 
sibly, in one aspect. Some Christians may possibly hold and 
live by the substance of a fundamental doctrine, while through 
ignorance, prejudice, or misapprehension, they reject the 
words, or the formal proposition, in which it is commonly ex- 
pressed. Here they reject the words, but not the thing. In 
such a case, the only evidence that they receive the truth, 
while they disown the words which express it, is, that. their 
whole inner life and being appear to be shaped in confor- 
mity to it. It may be a question to what lengths we may 
lawfully go in receiving to Christian communion those in 
whom ignorance and piety seem to be intermixed in such un- 
seemly proportions. One thing, however, we must require, 
viz., that they ‘‘ discern the Lord’s body,” or the vital import 
of his incarnation and atonement. But there can be no 
question what is our duty with respect to Christian teachers. 
If they deny the words which express any fundamental 
Christian doctrine, the plea of ignorance or prejudice is no 
defence to them in their official capacity. The very fact, if 
not of itself decisive proof of their want of piety, is proof of 
their incompetency for their office ; that they are not qualified 
to be the spiritual guides of men, and were never called of 
God to be his ambassadors. ‘To admit to, or retain in the 
ministry, men who deny fundamental doctrines, is virtually to 

roclaim to all men that we do not deem such doctrines funda- 
mental ; that it is safe to reject them ; to live without any 
regard to what God has made a condition of salvation. It 
involves the guilt of treason to the truth of God, and 
treachery to the souls of men. And it is difficult for any 
body of men who are set for the defence of the gospel, and 
charged to commit it to faithful men, to perpetrate a more fla- 
grant wrong. 


HAS CHRISTIANITY ANY FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES ? 


It is unnecessary to labor the answer to this question. If 
we consider it in its first aspect as a body of doctrines, re- 
quirements, institutes, then it must contain some principles 
which make it what it is, as distinguished from other sys- 
tems ; which are the basis of all its peculiarities; in the re- 
moval of which Christianity itself is removed. There must 
be doctrines, in short, to reject which is to reject the gospel. 
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Considering it again as presenting a rule of life, and terms 
of salvation, to disbelieve the essential parts of this rule, or 
of these terms, is as certainly to refuse compliance with them. 
It must, then, contain doctrines the belief of which is indis- 
pensable to salvation. Nor are these mere deductions of 
reason. The Bible abundantly asserts and corroborates them : 
‘‘He that believeth shall be saved: he that believeth not 
shall be damned.’’ As the previous verse shows, it is the 
gospel, on the belief of which our Saviour, in his last words 
on earth, declared that the salvation of men depends. Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
isnot of God. 1 John, 4: 3. The Scriptures set forth that 
there is a doctrine according to godliness; a truth by which 
we are sanctified ; a form of sound words to which we are 
commanded to hold fast. ‘‘ Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”” We are com- 
manded to prove all things and hold fast that which is good : 
toturn away from those who are ‘‘ reprobate concerning the 
faith.”” ‘‘ Ever learning and never able to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth ;’’ to reject a ‘heretic after the first and 
second admonition.’”? Those churches are commended which 
would not endure false apostles, and those are rebuked which 
tolerated a false prophetess. Rev. 2: 2, 20. Itis needless to 
cite further testimonies. It is clear beyond all question that 
God teaches in his Word that there are fundamental doc- 
trines, to reject which is to reject Christianity and ruin the 
soul. 


WHAT DOCTRINES ARE FUNDAMENTAL. 


Most men will admit that the positions thus far taken are 
irrefragable. But there are others who, while they concede 
that there must be some fundamental doctrines, virtually 
deny that it is possible to know what they are, and on this 
ground contend that the propagators of the most anti-evan- 
gelical sentiments cannot lawfully be dealt with as heretics. 
But we submit, whether to say that we cannot tell what are 
the fundamentals of Christianity, be not equivalent to saying 
that we do not know what Christianity itself is? It is the same 
as to say, we know not in what its essence or essentials consist. 
But if this be so, then how is it worthy of God its author, or 
how can it avail for the consolation or salvation of man? Is 
it not egregious trifling with the dearest interests of man, to 
present to him a method of salvation so enigmatically express- 
ed, that it is impossible for him to know, and know assuredly, 
its vital import, what it is to accept, and what to reject it? 
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Is it not the severest possible reflection upon the Bible and 
upon God its author, to say that it demands of us faith in 
certain things on pain of eternal perdition, and that we can- 
not know what those things are ; know when we receive them 
ourselves, and what in another constitutes a profession or re- 
jection of them, a visible believer or an unbeliever? Must 
not the judgment and practice of evangelical Christendom, 
yea, all our simplest and most rudimental ideas in religion, 
be revolutionized before they can harmonize with such an hy- 
pothesis? Does it not also falsify the Bible, which declares 
itself able to make wise unto salvation ; that if any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God; that believers know in whom they have believed ; 
know the things that are freely given them of God, and may 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error? Does it not 
nullify the injunction to admonish, reject, and turn away 
from heretics ; that if any man come bringing not the doc- 
trine of Christ, we receive him not into our houses, neither 
bid him God speed; that we witness a good confession, and 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering? 

Beyond a doubt, Christianity has its fundamental articles. 
And what they are may be known with sufficient accuracy. 
Among them unquestionably are the following :— 

1. The plenary inspiration of the Seriptures. By this is 
meant that they were all written under the direction of the 
Holy Ghost, and are to be received, not as the word of man, 
but as the testimony of God; and as such constitute the 
supreme standard of doctrine and of appeal in religious con- 
troversies. All assaults upon the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
whether by attributing parts to a human origin, according to 
our liking, or by placing the inspired writers on the footing 
of the other great authors and master-spirits of our race ; or 
by an exaltation of philosophy, or tradition to an equal rank 
or authority with them, are assaults on a fundamental doc- 
trine. ‘‘ To the law and the testimony ; if they will not hear 
them, it is because there is no light in them.’ If the divine 
authority of the Bible falls, Christianity most clearly falls 
with it. 

2. The universal depravity of mankind. This doctrine, as 
a fact, is not, indeed, peculiar to Christianity, or first revealed 
in the Bible. But like the being of God, it is a fact vital to 
Christianity, without which its provisions are unmeaning, 
and the whole system falls to the ground. The Bible, indeed, 
discloses the origin of it in the Fall of our First Parent, and 
our connection therewith. It may be every way reasonable 
to demand that Christian teachers should adopt the scriptural 
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view on this subject, since a doctrine which ceases to be held 
in its integrity, is apt sooner or later, to be lost as to. its vitali- 
ty. But.the main thing on which we now insist is, that, who- 
ever denies human sinfulness, denies the gospel, which is ex- 
clusively a remedy for this sinfulness. Whoever denies that 
all our race’are sinful in such a sense that unless saved 
through the gospel, they are justly doomed to eternal per- 
dition, denies that they who are not thus sinful, are in need of 
a Saviour. So Christ himself teaches: The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. He who believes himself 
free from damning sin, can never embrace Christ. He who 
believes that any portion of our race are thus guiltless, can 
never come before his fellow-men, declaring to them, Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish : Except be bornagain, 
ye cannot see the kingdom of God: He that believeth not 
shall be damned. . In short, it cannot be necessary to argue 
with Christian men, that the gospel stands or falls with the 
doctrine of universal human depravity. 

3. The doctrine of the Trinity is a fundamental doctrine, 
and has.so been held and treated by the church in all ages 
and. nations—the doctrine, viz., of three coequal, coeternal, 
unconfounded Persons, in the undivided substance of the God- 
head.,. This is the essence of the Catholic doctrine on the 
subject.’ The eternal Generation of the Son and Procession of 
the Spirit have been regarded by many communions as Scrip- 
tural, as adapted to preserve the doctrine in its integrity and 
soundness, and hence proper to be exacted of their authorized 
ministers and teachers. But this appendage of the doctrine, 
so far as we know, has never been insisted on in any com- 
munion as a term, of fellowship, either in the case of their 
ewn private members, or as respects the Christian recognition 
of either members or ministers of other communions. But 
the church has never yet acknowledged either individuals or 
bodies as, Christian, who denied that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, are three coequal, coeternal persons in one 
God. And if the doctrine be vital, these points are vital to it. 
For if the persons be rea/ persons in the Godhead, they must 
be eternal, else God is no longer immutable. If each person 
be eternally God, they must needs be equal. They must be 
One God, or we contradict the Bible and fall into polytheism, 
They must be real persons, i.e., capable of being the objects 
and sources of reciprocal intelligent and voluntary action. 
For this is the essence of personality. Wherever such a prop- 
erty is found, whether existing in three instances in a single 
nature, as in God, or in but one instance in two distinct na- 
tures united, as in Christ, there is a person, the essence of all 
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that makes an individual man a person: that makes one a 
proper subject of the terms I, thou, he, in their literal appli- 
cation. Wherever it is wanting, though there were forty 
beings, there is no person. This is precisely what the Scrip- 
tures attribute to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Thus 
explained, their separate, real, eternal personality is vital to 
Christianity, and a fundamental article of faith. For if they 
be not persons, how is it possible or conceivable that they 
should perform the various reciprocal, personal offices sev- 
erally ascribed to them in the work of redemption? How 
is it possible that the Father should send the Son, or the Son 
should offer himself a sacrifice to the Father for the expiation 
of human guilt, or intercede for his people, or send his Spirit 
to renew and sanctify them? ‘These are all personal acts, 
and require real persons for their performance. 

If atonement and regeneration be realities, then no mere 
dramatic impersonations, got up for mere temporary appear- 
ance and effect, can work them. As no Trinity results in no 
atonement, so a mere dramatic Trinity results in a mere 
dramatic Atonement. Atonement and Trinity go together as 
to reality and unreality. All history does but echo this affir- 
mation. The attempt to get rid of the difficulties and retain 
the advantages of a Trinity by substituting a mere appear- 
ance of it for the reality, is a failure. If we are to have any 
deviation from it short of downright Socinianism, Arianism 
or Tritheism were more tolerable, since these give us a real 
Person who can offer an atonement, although the former gives 
us an inadequate one. The doctrine of the Trinity is, there- 
fore, fundamental, and has ever been treated by the church 
as such, because it enters vitally into every other evangelic 
doctrine on which our salvation and Christian life depend. 
So the venerable Confessions of the church declare: ‘* Which 
doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation of all our commun- 
ion with God, and of all comfortable dependence upon Him.”’ 
If it be not fundamental, then, what is or can be fundamen- 
tal? The Baptismal formula containing the Trinity is imme- 
diately followed by the solemn declaration—He that believeth 
shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be damned. What- 
ever else, then, this threatening respects, it must include 
disbelief in the Trinity. That without the Trinity and the 
truths dependent upon it, the sinner can find no comfortable 
or acceptable access to God, is unquestionable. 

4. The doctrine of vicarious atonement by Christ is funda- 
mental in the Christian scheme, as it is indispensable to’ the 
Christian life. By vicarious atonement, we mean that Christ 
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suffered and died for, and instead of, sinners; that his suffer- 
ings and death are accepted in lieu of the merited punishment 
of believing sinners; that they were offered as a satisfaction 
to divine justice, and a vindication of the divine law, in free- 
ing the believer from the curse of sin; in short, that they 
are substituted for the punishment of the believer, and con- 
stitute a real expiation. The doctrine implies further, that 
this was the first or main end of Christ’s death: not that he 
suffered death chiefly as a martyr, or example, or as an inci- 
dent to the accomplishment of some higher work, whether 
dramatic, «esthetic, or artistic ; but that he died for sins, the 
just for the unjust, as bearing our iniquities, becoming a curse, 
offering himself to God for us. That this is the view of the 
object of his death constantly exhibited in the Scriptures, we 
shall not stop here to argue. It would require a treatise to 
marshal all the evidence which might be adduced in this be- 
half. We can only refer to any standard treatise on the 
Atonement. There is one work, however, devoted to this 
point exclusively, now nearly out of print, to which we wish 
to call attention. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Death of Christ,’’ by 
S. Edwards Dwight,and was published in Boston, in 1826. 
It shows with masterly force, with an almost mathematical 
conclusiveness, that Christ died as a substitute for sinners. 
Without designing to endorse every sentence it contains, we 
think its republication now would do good service to the 
cause of evangelical religion. If this was the end of Christ’s 
death; if his death is the ground of the pardon of our sins; 
if the Scriptures require us to believe and trust him in this 
aspect, in order to justification and peace with God, then 
this doctrine is, past all doubt, fundamental. But certain it 
is that we are justified by faith—‘ faith in his blood’”’— 
‘blood shed for the remission of sins.” This is the high and 
glorious distinction of the Bible that presents a sufficient pro- 
pitiation for sin, and meets the conscious wants of sinners. 
Nothing less than a believing view of such an atonement 
made for men can ever quiet the awakened sinner’s guilty 
fears that justice must take its course upon him, in the pains 
of eternal retribution. Nothing less than this can bring him 
to God in child-like confidence and love. There is no other 
way by which he can come to God, and serve him with a 
true heart and right spirit. He must purge his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God at the fountain 
opened for sin and transgression, before he can get beyond 
slavish fear, or presumptuous self-complacency in religion. 
It is not only Christ, but Curist crucirieD, that is the wisdom 
of God and the power of God. Hence this doctrine lies at 
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the root of the Christian life. It is fundamental. He who 
rejects it, and builds on any other foundation, must roll to 
destruction. He becomes ‘‘a debtor to do the whole law.” 
He who su s that he can attain the favor of God, or escape 
his curse, otherwise than through the merit. of Christ enduring 
the curse, for us, is grossly and fatally deluded, in regard to 
the evil of his own sins, the authority and sanction of the 
divine law, and the truth and righteousness of God. This 
doctrine is the life of Protestant and evangelical piety, nor 
has such piety ever prevailed where it has been rejected. 

5. Resulting from this is the great Protestant doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. This was the key-note of the Reforma- 
tion; not only Luther, but the whole Protestant evangelical 
church, have held it to be ‘‘ the article of a standing or fall- 
ing church.”’ It is in this that the doctrine of atonement 
reaches its practical application,—its priceless efficacy in 
purging the conscience of the sinner, and giving him access 
to God. This doctrine is simply this, that we are justified, 
i. e., accepted and dealt with as if just before God, solely 
out of respect to the merits of Christ, which inure to our 
benefit, when we trust in them, or receive them for this pur- 
pose, by faith in them. If this be the Bible method of ac- 
ceptance with God, then it is plain that it excludes all other 
grounds and ways of justification. So we find that the Scrip- 
tures pronounce us justified by faith in Christ, and not by 
works, or by the law, will not here be disputed. As plainly 
do they assert, that ‘* Christ is become of no effect” unto such 
as ‘‘ are justified by the law,” and that they are ‘ fallen from 
grace.’’ While this faith respects the whole person, offices, 
and work of Christ, yet in its formal character as justifying, 
it respects or trusts in his blood, his expiatory and redemp- 
tive work, ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood.” ‘‘ He that believeth not is con- 
demned already.”? This, then, must needs be a fundamental 
doctrine. 

6. The incarnation of Christ is thus shown. to be a funda- 
mental doctrine. Indeed, we are expressly taught this. ‘‘ Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God,” says John. It is vital to the atone- 
ment and mediatorship of Christ. As Mediator, it was requi- 
site that he should represent each of the parties at variance, 
God and man. As a propitiation, it was requisite that he 
should be man in order to suffer after the manner of the na- 
ture to be redeemed from the curse; that he should be God 
in order to impart the requisite value to his sufferings. Thus 
it was necessary that he should be “‘ very God and very man, 
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two distinct natures in one person,”’ and that he should be- 
come man by taking a true body and a reasonable soul into 
personal subsistence with his divinity. .That such is the 
Scriptural representation, none can deny. That Christ was 
God; that he became man.; that he possessed a true human 
body, and a true human soul, marked by all the distinct and 
pecvliar activities of the human soul, is patent on the face 
of the evangelic narrative. Nor can this mystery be im- 
pugned in any of these its essential parts, without to an equal 
degree vitiating the whole doctrine of the atonement. The 
church has uniformly rejected all material variations with 
which errorists have from time to time sought to corrupt it. 
The first of these is that of the Nestorians, who held that 
there were two Persons as well as two Natures in Christ; 
from which it would result that his sufferings and death had 
none of the infinite worth which they acquire from the union 
of divinity and humanity in the same Person. ‘Then there 
is the Apollinarian heresy, which denies to Christ a proper hu- 
man soul, the consequence of which would be, that the God- 
head itself could be the subject of that mental ignorance and 
growth in wisdom, and anguish, which the evangelists as- 
cribe to Christ, and that he did not truly take the nature of 
the seed of Abraham. Then we have the Eutychean her- 
esy, deriving the two natures in Christ, which must result in 
making him man only or God only, or a tertium quid, neither 
God nor man, having none of the qualifications for the Me- 
diatory office which are contained either in his manhood or 
his divinity. 

There is also the error of the Docetal, who taught that his 
incarnation, his human actions and sufferings, were mere ap- 
pans having no reality; akin to which is the modern 

antheistic heresy, which makes the Incarnation a mere the- 
ophony, or divine manifestation, the same in kind, though higher 
in degree than that before made in the creation of the world 
and of man. Itis needless to say that either form of this 
error is destructive of the Christian atonement and the Chris- 
tian religion. We can scarcely wonder, then, at the stress 
which the Bible and the church have put upon the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, and the promptness with which every as- 
sault upon its purity and integrity has been repelled. 

7. The doctrine of spiritual regeneration is a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. He who denies it, denies the main 
office of the Spirit in our salvation. He denies that human 
nature is under that bondage to sin which this divine agent. 
alone can remove. He sees not the depth of his spiritual 
malady. No one ever truly sees his need of Christ to deliver 
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him from the curse, who will not also see his need of the Spirit 
to deliver him from the power, of sin. Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

8. Weshall only mention further the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the body, the General Judgment, the life ever- 
lasting, and eternal retributions. Says Paul: ‘If there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen; and if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain.” Not only, if this doctrine be abandoned, must 
we cease to believe that Christ has fully retrieved the ruins 
of the fall, by restoring our whole nature to the integrity 
which it had lost; but we must no longer believe in Christ’s 
resurrection, which the Bible places on precisely the same 
footing with that of his people ; and in the loss of this glorious 
truth, we lose an indispensable proof of his divinity and mes- 
siahship, his word and his religion. ‘‘ Our faith is vain.”’ It 
must, then, be a fundamental article. We knowof no instance 
in which men have persisted in denying the resurrection of the 
body, who have not sooner or later made shipwreck of the faith. 

The doctrine of the judgment to come lies at the foundation 
of human accountability. Religion cannot outlive, it never 
has outlived, its rejection. 

That the awards of the judgment, whether of bliss or woe, 
will be eternal, is a fundamental doctrine. No other view 
adequately exhibits the evil of sin, the holiness and justice of 
God, in his hatred and punishment of it ; the vastness of the 
love he shows, and of the boon he confers, in our redemption 
from it. No lighter estimate of the consequences of our 
course in this life, will arouse men to any effective pursuit of 
religion. But it is unnecessary to argue the case. Evan- 
gelical piety has never continued or extended itself beyond 
the belief of the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

And this may be asserted as an undeniable fact in regard 
to each and every of the doctrines which we have marked as 
fundamental. Vital religion has ever disappeared just in 
proportion as these doctrines have disappeared. The church, 
amid all its diversities as to minor and circumstantial points, 
has always clung to these, and treated them as fundamental. 
They are therefore fundamental, not only to a consistent 
scheme of Christian doctrine, but to the Christian religion as 
a mode of life.’ 

1 Rev. S. E. Dwight, in the treatise already referred to, observes, that they 
who deny the Atonement by Christ’s death, also deny “what have been re- 
persed by the great body of the church in every age as the Fundamental 

trines of Christianity ; particularly the Depravity of Man, the Deity of 


Christ, the Reality and Necessity of Regeneration, the Personality and 
Agency of the Holy Spirit, Justification by Faith, and Eternal Punishment.” 
zy 
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This is no random assertion. It is proved by the creeds 
and catechisms and recognized formularies of every accredited 
Christian body in existence. It is proved by the whole cur- 
rent of Christian literature ; the tenor of all treatises enjoy- 
ing the sanction of the Christian world, whether in polemic, 
didactic, or practical divinity ; by the spirit and tone of all 
evangelical preaching, of all discipline, training and exami- 
nations, and whatever other requisites have been demanded 
for the ministerial office. Much more than an acknowledg- 
ment of these doctrines is often and justly required of candi- 
dates for the ministry, who must be not only sound in the 
faith, but apt to teach others also, and may reasonably be 
required to give their assent, not only to the fundamentals of 
Christianity, but also to whatever is requisite for the due ex- 
position, defence, and enforcement of the same. But what- 
ever room for diversity may be allowed in other things, we 
take it, that it cannot be admitted, that the foregoing doc- 
trines are not fundamental, without also allowing, that the 
people of God in all generations have been mistaken as to 
what constitutes the essence of the religion he has revealed 
in his Word ; which is not far from admitting that he has not 
in any true and proper sense made a revelation, and is a 
complete surrender to infidelity. 

Have we, then, come to this, that we do not know what are 
the fundamental articles of our religion? that we have no 
recognized standard by which we can know what they are, 
and can hold such an attitude toward those who respectively 
accept or deny them, as their cases may respectively require ? 
Is there any acknowledged Christian communion or church 
in the world, that does not acknowledge and treat these doc- 
trines as fundamental, and reject at least from its ministry 
those who deny them? Have not nearly all of them public 
formularies which are decisive on this point? And for the 
rest, are not the creeds of individual churches, the examina- 
tions for licensure, the proceedings with respect to ministers, 
and often with respect to private members, who deny them, 
equally decisive ? 

It has been alleged, indeed, that the Congregational churches 
of New England can have no public standards of faith, 
because they acknowledge no ecclesiastical authority, or judi- 
catories above individual churches. But whatever may be 
the theories and subtle refinements of any with respect to the 
seat of technical] ecclesiastical jurisdiction, it still remains 
true that the New England churches maintain and exemplify 
the great Christian principle of the fellowship of churches, 
On this ground, in various ways, they recognize each other, 
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and are knit together as one communion. This principle lies 
at the basis of their Associations, Conferences, and Councils, 
smaller and larger, permanent and occasional. It is undenia- 
ble that a common faith, an agreement in the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion which we have noted, has been at 
the foundation of this communion, and of these unions. They 
have included within them none, they have excluded from 
them all, who have denied any of these fundamentals. Nay 
more, the recognized standard of theology among them has 
been Calvinistic, as appears not only in the fact that it is eon- 
spicuous, inall their public symbols (to which we shall presently 
advert), but in the writings of every standard divine who is 
recognized as an expositor of their principles; in the confes- 
sions of faith, adopted by individual churches as the basis of 
membership ; in the prevailing tone of their preaching, doc- 
trinal and practical; in the fact that the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism is the universal manual for indoctrinating their youth; 
that a candidate rarely passes the ordeal of an examination 
for the ministry who is not made to approve himself as sound 
in regard to ‘* decrees, election, and perseverance ;’’ in the 
fact that the recent type of theology, known as ‘* New 
Divinity,” did not come in without confronting the most 
earnest and determined opposition, because it was supposed 
in some particulars to deviate from the Calvinistic formulas 
toward Arminianism and semi-Pelagianism; and that its 
friends insisted that they maintained every distinctive tenet of 
Calvinism intact and entire, thus showing by the consent 
ofall that Calvinism is the recognized divinity of the denomina- 
tion. Many instances have occurred in which candidates have 
been rejected for their deficiencies on points of Calvinism, who 
even supposed themselves to be Calvinistic. The Creeds sub- 
scribed by the Professors of all the Theological Seminaries in 
New England are also conclusive to the same effect. ' Not 
only so, but the churches in New England, assembled in 
councils for the purpose, have formally adopted the Calvinistic 
formulas in repeated instances. In 1648 such a council met, 
and pronounced the Westminster Confession “ very holy, 
orthodox, and judicious, in matters of faith,”” making excep- 
tion only to matters of ‘ church government and discipline.” 
Another council, assembled in Boston in 1680, voted their 
approval of the Savoy Confession, and ordered it to be printed 
‘fur the benefit of the churches in the present and after 
times.” Speaking of the advantages of Confessions, this 
council, among other things, say: ‘‘ Nor are they worthy of 
the name of Christians who refuse to declare what they 
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believe.” In 1708 a General Council of the churches of 
Connecticut was held at Saybrook, in which they adopted 
the’ Savoy Confession as the declaration of their faith. They 
also adopted a Platform of church government, which is the 
basis of the Associations and Consociations in that State. 
They further adopted the ‘‘ Heads of Agreement” framed by 
a meeting of Congregational and Presbyterian ministers held in 
England in 1690, designed to reconcile circumstantial differ- 
ences in church discipline among those who were fully agreed 
as to Christian doctrine. One of these ‘“‘ Heads” was the 
following : 

“As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in mat- 
ters of faith, we esteem it sufficient that a church acknowl- 
edge the Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and 
only rule of faith and practice, and own either the doctrinal 
part of those commonly called the Articles of the Church of 
England, or the Confession or Catechisms, shorter or larger, 
compiled by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said rule.” 
The intent of this Council, and the spirit of the Platform 
they adopted, are therefore plain. They designed to establish 
a regimen liberal enough to embrace the different varieties of 


Calvinists, and sufficiently strict and rigorous to exclude 
heresy. And considering all the circumstances of the case, 
it evinces in a high degree the wisdom of its framers. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES ON 
THESE SUBJECTS. 


If it be a wonder that a question should be raised, whether 
these churches have any definite standard of faith, it is no 
less a fact that it is seriously raised by one class who deem it 
the glory, and by another who deem it the reproach, of Con- 
gregationalism, that it raises no barrier to the encroachments 
of heresy. We find the following in a recent pamphlet :— 
“We ask now, with these conflicting theories standing out 
before us, what is orthodoxy ? What is that determinate faith 
of the church whose rejection is to be regarded as the rejec- 
tion of Christianity ?”’ 

We in our turn ask, we put it to the ministers and 
churches of New England, nay, of evangelical Christen- 
dom, whether the articles we have specified, viz., the 
plenary ‘inspiration of the Bible, the fall and corruption of 
man, the Trinity, incarnation and atonement, justification by 
faith, repentance, spiritual regeneration, the resurrection of 


* See Pres. Clap’s Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines of the 
New England Churches. 
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the body, the final judgment, the life everlasting, and eternal 
retributions, are not fundamental articles? And is not the 
rejection of them the rejection of Christianity? Nay, how- 
ever ignorance or confused apprehensions of some of them 
may coexist in some cases with real piety, can any one of them 
be intelligently rejected, or by a minister rejected at all, salva 
fide et salva ecclesia? Does not such rejection involve the 
most imminent peril ? 

Moreover, is not this evinced to be the judgment of Congre- 
gationalists by every method in which the standard of faith 
among a people can make itself known? Has the Westmin- 
ster Catechism been disowned? Has the Saybrook Platform 
ever been abolished ? Was it not adopted in form as the rec- 
ognized standard of the Congregational body in Connecticut ? 
When has this act of adoption ever been revoked? But if no 
instance of its revocation can be found, there are repeated in- 
stances of renewed assent to it, and of renewed assertion of 
the importance of adhering to it. This the General Associa- 
tion did at Guilford in 1742, and again at Fairfield in 1753, 
in the following words : 


“ We recommend it to the particular Associations, that pay be very careful 
that the true and great Doctrines of the gospel, agreeable to the Confession of 
Faith, be maintained and preached up, against the Arminian, Antinomian, 
and other errors, and that especial care and pains be taken with our youth, to 
instruct them in the principles of our holy religion and Articles of our Faith.” 
President Clap’s Brief History, &c., p. 17. 


At a meeting in Middletown in 1755, they voted among 
other things as follows : 


* This Association earnestly recommend it to the particular Associations in 
this Colony, to agree among themselves, frequently to insist upon these doc- 
trines contained in our Confession of Faith, which are contrary to the prevail- 
ing-errors of the day ; and particularly that they would bear a sufficient tes- 
timony agaiust Socinianism, Arminianism, Arianism, Pelagianism, Antino- 
mianism, or any other errors that may arise among us, * * * We freely de- 
— our adherence to the doctrines contained in our Confession of Faith.” 
Ibid, p. 18. 


But is it said that although this is in form and name the 
Confession of Faith of the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, yet it has been tacitly suffered to fall into disuse, and to 
lose its binding force? We ask, in what particular? We 
ask, if the doctrines common to the Westminster formulas, 
shorter and larger, the Savoy Confession, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, are not now the doctrines of the churches and min- 
isters in Connecticut and New England, and if any one can 
find access to the ministry among them who does not avow 
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his belief in them? It is doubtless true, that the doctrines 
of Imputation, of Particular Redemption, and of the Eter- 
nal Generation of the Son, and Procession of the Spirit, are 
not insisted on. But is not the last of these doctrines omitted 
in the Shorter Catechism, and are not the two former left out 
of the Thirty-nine Articles? Much more we may ask, has 
any man ever yet been allowed to keep his place in the min- 
istry who has openly rejected the doctrines that are cardinal 
and fundamental in all these confessions, such as the articles 
that we have proved to be fundamental? So far from this, 
the only ministers who have ever been known to deny them, 
or any of them, have been promptly censured, and proving in- 
corrigible, have been deposed. With respect to Massachu- 
setts, we may appeal to the rejection of the whole Unitarian 
body, and the recent refusal to license Mr. Leslie, on account 
of unsound views of Inspiration. In Connecticut, Rev. Mr. 
Abbot of Coventry, and a Mr. Sherman were deposed for de- 
nying the divinity and vicarious atonement of Christ. In 
common with the churches of all New England, those of 
Connecticut hold no fellowship, direct or indirect, with those 
denominations that deny either these doctrines, or eternal 
punishment. Nay, private members of churches have often 
been excommunicated for these heresies. We remember that 
a communicant in the First Church in New Haven (Dr. Ba- 
con’s) was, some years ago, cast out for espousing Universal- 
ism. How, then, can it be claimed, that the Saybrook Plat- 
form is no longer in force, when it is in form the symbol of 
the Connecticut churches, and for the substance of it, it is in 
fact their standard in ecclesiastical proceedings? When we 
say it is in force, we mean not that it takes the place of the 
Bible as the supreme rule in matters of faith, but that it is 
the authorized declaration of the sense in which these church- 
es understand the Bible. It is the confession, the testimony 
which they give to the world for the gospel. In this sense, 
it was originally adopted, as appears from the Preface to the 
Confession itself. In this sense, how has it become obsolete ? 
Has it not been of late years reprinted by the direction, and 
under the superintendence of the General Association, and 
with such explanations and comments appended to the 
governmental parts of it, as serve to illustrate the usages 
which have grown up under it? How and when, then, has 
it become obsolete, or in any manner ceased to be recognized 
as a symbol declaratory of the received faithof the churches? 

Moreover, at the last meeting of the General Association 
of Connecticut, recently in most of the New England Asso- 
ciations votes have been passed earnestly recommending that 
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the children of the congregations be instructed in the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism. What could more strongly indicate an ad- 
herence to the ancient formulas ? | 

But it has been said that it is no part of the functions of a 
General Association to interfere for the suppression of heresy 
among the churches and district Associations, though it may 
declare the doctrines which it, on its own part, accepts as 
Christianity. This, like all plausible errors, contains a half- 
truth. That half-truth is, that it is not a judicial body, be- 
fore which persons are to be tried for heresy or other scandals. 
But as a Christian body associated for the promotion of 
Christianity within its bounds, it is its right and duty to de- 
clare, as such bodies have abundanily declared, what itdeems 
to be Christianity. This.necessarily involves the right, and 
may involve the duty, of declaring negatively what it does 
not admit to be Christianity. It may, and it must, as occa- 
sion requires, fix conditions of membership. Until it ceases 
to deserve the name of a Christian body, it must take the 
ground that to hold or abet anti-Christian sentiments, dis- 
qualifies for membership in it ; and if any of the local bodies 
connected with it persist in espousing or countenancing such 
heresies, it must, in order to self-clearing, after the first and 
second admonition, reject them. This right and correlative 
duty are inherent in it as a Christian body, by force of prin- 
ciples that lie deeper than all written constitutions. Not only 
so, but it is an advisory body, whose especial duty it is to 
counsel and admonish the ministers and churches in regard 
to whatever concerns their welfare, and especially to sound 
the alarm to them on the approach of danger. This service 
these bodies constantly perform in reference to subjects innu- 
merable. And is it to be pretended for a moment that the 
interests, the perils, and the duties pertaining to our holy 
faith, which is the very foundation of the churches, and of 
religion itself; are alone to be excluded from the scope of 
their faithful watch and care, their admonitions and coun- 
sels? This pretence vanishes on the very statement of it. 
In these ways General Associations have repeatedly inter- 
fered for the suppression of heresy. They have refused fel- 
lowship with the Unitarians of Massachusetts, and given their 
fellowship to the Orthodox who separated from them, taking 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods. In former times, as we 
have already shown, the Association of Connecticut sounded 
the alarm to the churches, and charged the district Associa- 
tions to guard against various heresies which it specified by 
name as stealing in unawares. And more recently it has not 


failed to perform this duty, as occasion has required. Thus, 
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in an address to the churches in 1808, urging them to the 
practice of gospel discipline, they urge the discipline of here- 
ties, ‘‘ who obstinately adhere to some essential error, sub- 
versive of the atonement by Christ, or rendering his cross 
‘of none effect.”” Among these, they class those who “deny 
the divinity, personality, and messiahship of Christ.” They 
appointed a committee to examine the proceedings of the 
Tolland consociation in deposing Rev. Mr. Abbot, some forty 
years since, who reported among other facts, that he was 
deposed for denying the Trinity, the incarnation and vica- 
rious atonement of Christ. ‘This report was referred to a 
committee consisting of Dr. Dwight, Dr. Beecher, and Rufus 
Anderson, who recommended that the Association pass the 
following, among other votes, which was accordingly done : 

“That in the late proceedings in Coventry, the Elders and Churches in 
Tolland County have, in the opinion of the General Association, borne a ju- 
dicious, faithful, and highly commendable testimony to the trath.” 

“ That according to the firm belief of this General Association, a denial of 
the deity of Jesus Christ is heresy.” 

“ That a profession of faith made in the words of Scripture is no real ex- 
hibition of the real faith of the professor; since all persons who acknowledge 
the divine origin of the Scriptures would, although some of them are in their 
faith directly opposed to others, make the same profession in the same 
words.” 

It results inevitably from the nature of the case, and from 
the whole past history of these Associations, therefore, that it 
is their duty to interpose, in appropriate ways, for the sup- 
pression of heresy, when the necessity for it unhappily occurs. 
So far as judicial action is necessary in counteracting false 
doctrine, this devolves on the local Associations and Councils 
which pertain to the Congregational system ; and ever has 
been, and still is used, when occasion requires it. But sup- 

se that a particular local body is deficient in this particu- 

ar, is there any remedy? Unquestionably. It is open to 
the fraternal labors and admonitions of other like bodies in 
fellowship with it. If these prove unavailing, and the case 
seem to require it, they may be pressed to the extent of non- 
communion, as the desperate remedy for a desperate case. 
This was the final issue in the case of the Massachusetts 
Unitarians, 


We think, then, that it has been made apparent that there 
are fundamental doctrines in Christianity: that it may be 
known what they are: that there is a general agreement 
respecting them among evangelical churches: that the evan- 
gelical communions in New England form no exception, 
whether we consider their formulas of faith, their standard 
Christian literature, 6r their uniform practice and discipline : 
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that notwithstanding the weak tirades of ambitious innovators 
against creeds, they still, in common with all Christians and 
the Bible, present a credendum somewhat to be believed, even 
the fundainentals of Christianity, as the condition of admis- 
sion to their fellowship. Nor can we doubt what will be the 
issue of attempts to obtain tolerance among them for anti- 
Christian heresy, glossed though it may be with the fascina- 
tions of genius and eloquence. They will never sacrifice the 
faith of God’s elect. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE END.OF GOD IN CREATION. 
By Rev. W. C. Wisner, Lockport, N. Y. 


Creation is the power of God causing beings and things to 
spring into existence from nothing, and thus filling immensity 
with the works of his hand. The creations of man (as they 
are termed) are wonderful. But they are confined to casting 
into new forms, and bringing into original combinations, 
materials furnished to his hands. He cannot originate a 
single particle of that matter upon which he exercises his 
skill. The power of causing something to exist from nothing 
belongs to Omnipotence alone. 

The magnitude of creation is beyond the conception of 
finite mind. ‘Think of eighty millions of suns, the centres of 
systems like our own, already discovered—and the myriads 
of such systems which doubtless lie ‘‘ beyond the ken of the 
eye and of the telescope’’—and the whole revolving in silent 
and solemn grandeur around the point where God has fixed 
his throne as the physical and moral centre of the universe. 
No wonder the Psalmist should exclaim in astonishment and 
almost in fear lest he should be overlooked in the immensity 
of God’s works: ‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers; the moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained ;. what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou visitest him ?”’ 

The creation of God suggests to the rational mind of man 
the pertinent and important inquiry, What w e design, 
the ultimate objective end of the Creator, in bringing this im- 
mense system into being? It is the object of this paper to 
furnish, if possible, a satisfactory answer to the question. 


I. Let us first explain what we mean by the end of God 
in creation. 
The end for which an intelligent being performs an act, or a 
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series of acts, is either ultimate or subordinate. An ultimate 
end is that which the being desires for what it is in itself, and 
not that he may use it to accomplish something else. As 
when a miser seeks gold for what it is in itself, to gratify his 
avaricious desire of hoarding, and not for what he can obtain 
by means of this gold. So, when one visits his distant friends 
to gratify the social tendencies of his nature, without refer- 
ence to any other and after benefit to result therefrom, this 
social visit is the w/timate end of the journey. A subordi- 
nate end is, as the term indicates, an end to an end; or an 
end for the accomplishment of some other end. As when a 
man resolves to become a merchant, to make property to sup- 
port his family. In this case the becoming a merchant is an 
end subordinate to that of making property, and both these 
are subordinate to the ultimate end, viz., that of supporting 
the family. So in the case of a man who purchases a riding 
eatablishment to take a journey to see his friends—the pur- 
chase is an end subordinate to that of taking the journey, and 
both these are subordinate to the ultimate end, viz., enjoying 
the society of friends. 

It will be seen at once that an ultimate end, or that for 
which all other ends in the series exist, and from which they 
derive their importance, is in the mind of the agent his chief 
end. Thus in the case first supposed above; the becoming a 
merchant is an end valued only on account of its relation to 
that of making property,—and both these ends are valued only 
on account of their relation to that of supporting the family, 
which is both the ultimate and chief end in this series. 

It is contended by some that the same series of subordinate 
ends may have more than one ultimate end, of which one 
mey be chief, and the others inferior ends. This was the 
opinion of Edwards. He says:’ ‘‘ Two different ends may 
be both ultimate ends, and yet not be chief ends. They may 
be both valued for their own sake, and both sought in the 
same work or acts, and yet one valued more highly and sought 
more than another. Thus a man may go a journey to obtain 
two different benefits or enjoyments, both which may be 
agreeable to him in themselves considered, and so both may 
be what he values on their own account, and seeks for their 
own sake; and yet one may be much more agreeable than 
the other; and so be what he sets his heart chiefly upon, and 
seeks most after in his going a journey. ‘Thus a man may 
go a journey partly to obtain the possession and enjoyment of 
a bride that is very dear to him, and partly to gratify his 
curiosity in looking in a telescope, or some new-invented and 

' Worcester edition, vol. vi. p. 11. 
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extraordinary optic glass. Both may be ends that. he seeks 
in his journey, and the one not properly subordinate, or in 
order to another. One may not depend on another, and there- 
fore both may be ultimate ends; but yet the obtaining his 
beloved bride may be his chief end, and the benefit of the 
optic glass his inferior end. The former may be what he sets 
his heart vastly most upon, and so be properly the chief end 
of his journey.” Our view differs somewhat from that of 
Edwards upon this point. As these different objects are to 
be obtained by the same course of .action, or by the same 
series of subordinate ends, we believe it would be speaking 
more correctly to represent them as forming one. compound 
ultimate end, rather than two distinct ultimate ends. 

We see not why ultimate ends may not be divided into 
simple and compound. Simple when confined to a single 
object. Compound when they consist of more objects than 
one. ‘Thus, that which is to be obtained or accomplished by 
the same series of actions or events, should, as we think, be 
viewed as one end, although composed of several objects. To 
make this the more apparent we observe (a). That two ob- 
jects may go to form a part of the ultimate end for which a 
certain course is pursued or adopted, it .s necessary that both 
move the mind of the agent to the adoption of the course; 
and not that while one moves the other comes in as something 
to be enjoyed in consequence of tle course. Suppose, for il- 
lustration, an individual to visit Boston to attend the annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M.; and being there, he improves 
the opportunity to inspect the various objects of interest 
which are to be found in that city, and is delighted with 
what he sees. In this case, the seeing of Boston, and the de- 
light which the view afforded, formed no part of the ultimate 
end of the journey, for it exerted no moving influence, upon 
the mind before the agent left home. He would have visited 
any other city as readily as Boston, provided the Board had 
held its Sessions there. The pleasure of seeing Boston was 
merely incidental to, and formed no part of, the object of the 
journey. But if we suppose that this individual had pre- 
viously been seized with a desire to see that city, yet not so 
great as to induce him to visit it for this purpose alone, but 
still so great as to cause him to attend a meeting of the Board 
more readily, because of its being held there, then the seeing 
of Boston would form, not,a distinct end or motive, for, it had 
not power of itself to move, but an ingredient in or a part of the 
end which did move. Attending the Board formed the prin- 
cipal part of the motive power, and it would have moved by 
itself alone; but the other consideration, although compara- 
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tively feeble and unable to move by itself, when combined 
with the first, adds strength to the motive; and thus from 
being simple it becomes compound. 

(b). Oftwo objects which go to form a compound ultimate 
end, neither may have the power to move when by itself: as 
when an individual undertakes a journey to see friends, and to 
attend to some items of business. Both objects, taken 
together, are sufficient to move him to the journey; but 
neither, separately, would be sufficient. Here are not two 
ultimate ends, for it takes the influence of both, conjointly, 
to move to action ; but the one end is compound, made up of 
the united motive power of both objects. Nor is the case 
materially changed where each object has motive power in 
itself sufficient to move to action. Suppose the intercourse 
with friends a sufficient motive of itself to cause the journey ; 
and likewise that the business to be attended to was of suffi- 
cient importance to produce the same result, although no 
friends were to be seen, still it would seem that, as they 
exert their influence in the same direction, and lead to the 
same course of action, they should not be called distinct ends, 
but component parts of the same ultimate end. They go to 
form the cord of mofive which draws the agent in that direc- 
tion. This cord may be composed of a variety of objects, 
which go to make up the strands of which it is formed. 
These strands may differ‘in size, and strength, or power, but 
they are all united and twisted together, so as to form but one 
cord. Thus, in the case supposed by President Edwards, of 
an individual undertaking a journey to “‘ obtain a bride,’ and 
to ‘‘look in a telescope,’ instead of making these two 
objects distinct ultimate ends, the one the inferior, and the 
other the chief end, as they blend their influence, and lead 
to the same result, we should call them a compound ultimate 
end, composed of these two parts, one of which was altogether 
inferior in magnitude and power to the other. It seems to 
us that the same series of subordinate ends can have but one 
ultimate end, which may be either simple or compound ; and 
this ultimate is always the chief end of the series. It should 
be borne in mind that what we seek to ascertain in this paper 
is God’s ultimate, and, of course, chief end, in creating the 
universe, or in adopting the present physical and moral 
system. 

Again: The ends or purposes of intelligent beings are 
divided into subjective and objectiveends. The subjective end 
has reference to the feelings and desires of the agent or being, 
which are to be gratified by the selection and accomplishment 
of the objective end. It consists in the gratification of these 
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feelings and desires. The objective end is the thing to be 
done or brought to pass, and to the accomplishment of which 
the agent is prompted by these feelings, affections, or desires. 
To illustrate this distinction, let us recur again to the miser 
who toils to obtain gold for its own sake, that he may hoard 
it up. In this case, it is avarice of the most debasing kind 
which prompts him to labor for gold, and the gratification of 
this feeling forms his subjective ultimate end ; while the pos- 
session of the gold which he labors to obtain, and which he 
desires for what it is in itself, forms his objective ultimate end. 

It is not the subjective end of God in creating the universe 
that we seek. We know this must have been based in the 
perfections of his character ; it must have been for the grati- 
fication of his infinite benevolence, his boundless love, that he 
adopted and spake into being the present system of things. 
But there must be some objective end toward which he is 
impelled by his benevolence and love, and for the accomplish- 
ment of which the present system was caused to exist. It is 
this objective end that we are endeavoring to ascertain. 

II. We proceed to point out what we consider God’s end in 
creation to have been. 

And here we premise that whatever this end was, it was 
something in the order of time future; that is, some- 
thing yet to be obtained or accomplished. It would be absurd 
to suppose a being to adopt and carry out a plan to obtain a 


good, or to accomplish an end which was already obtained 
or accomplished. It is therefore evident that the end for 
which a course is pursued must be something in the order of 
time future—something yet to take place. This fact we shall 
find to be important in our after discussion, and the reader 
will bear it in mind. 


We are now prepared for the general statement that, accord- 
ing ‘to our view, the end of God in creation is not to be found 
in himself—that God is not his own end. In assuming this 
position, we take ground somewhat different from that of Ed- 
wards. This we do with great reluctance and no small share 
of diffidence. We are not among those who believe that an- 
tagonism to greatness insures to one’s self a portion of that 
greatness: It would, however, be weak and pusillanimous, 
from modesty, or reverence, to surrender what we consider 
important truths to the authority of great names. The dif- 
ference between Edwards and ourself upon this point may be 
traced mainly to a distinction which he has omitted to make, 
but which we deem of great importance. We mean the dis- 
tinction which exists between the display of the attributes 
and perfections of God, and the effect produced by that dis- 
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play upon the mind of the beholder. These attributes and 
perfections belong to God ; their display is the act of God ; 
but the impression made upon the mind of another, by this 
display, forms no part of God; it is not the act of God, but 
the result of that act ; it is an effect which was not produced, 
nor does it exist in the mind of God, but which was produced 
and exists in the mind of the creature. The importance of 
this distinction will be made apparent hereafter. 

That God could not have been his own end in creation, we 
argue from the infinite fullness of his nature. We can con- 
ceive of but one way in which a being can become his own 
objective end in anything he does, and that is by supposing 
that he is destitute of something of which he feels the need, 
and consequently desires for himself. To illustrate: take the 
scholar who pursues with diligence his studies; he may do 
this because he delights in knowledge, and his ultimate ob- 
jective end may be an increase of knowledge ; or he may do 
it because knowledge will render him more worthy of esteem. 
In either case, the ultimate end is to be found in himself, and 
in both the idea of defect on the part of the agent is prom- 
inent. Were his knowledge already perfect, there would be 
no need that he should study to increase it. Nay, to increase 
it would be impossible, and he would be as worthy of esteem 
as knowledge could make him. So a man may feel the need 
of a new habitation ; he may deem such a one as he proposes 
necessary to his comfort, and he may proceed to erect one ac- 
cordingly. Inthis case, the ultimate end of his proceeding to 
build is that he may occupy a dwelling fitted up with 
convenience, elegance, and taste, i. e., in this act he is his own 
end. But this supposition carries upon its face the idea of 
defect—of something needed by the man, which he does not 
possess. Nor can we suppose a being to make himself the 
end in what he does, without supposing that he lacks some- 
thing which he deems necessary to his completeness, which 
always implies defect. 

Now until some defect is found to exist in God—until it 
can be shown that he does not possess, and has not from eter- 
nity possessed, infinite fullness ; that there is in his case some 
personal want unsupplied, it is impossible to show that God 
is his own end in creation. The infinite perfection of his 
character, and the infinite fullness of his being, utterly pre- 
clude that such should be the case. 

But it may be well to dwell more at large upon this part of 
the subject. 

1. God’s own happiness could not be his ultimate end in 
creation. It will be borne in mind, that the ultimate end is 
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something in the futwre, something yet to be accomplished. 
God’s happiness can be made his end in creation in only two 
ways—by increasing it, or by continuing it. But this happi- 
ness can never be increased, for it is already perfect in kind, 
and infinite in degree. And the only way in which the con- 
tinuance of this happiness can be made God’s end in creation 
is, by supposing it necessary in order to the continued grati- 
fication of his benevolent feelings. While ‘the feelings of 
God’s heart are fully gratified he must be happy ; and we 
admit that his failing to accomplish any purpose, and thus 
failing to gratify these feelings, would disappoint and render 
him unhappy. So that the continued gratification of these 
feelings, and thus the continuance of his happiness, was un- 
doubtedly an end of God in creation ; but, as we have seen, 
this was his subjective, and not his objective end. We per- 
ceive, then, that God’s happiness, either in its increase or con- 
tinuance, is not the end for which we seek. 

2. God’s attributes, natural or moral, could not have been 
his end in creation. The only ways in which we can conceive 
the attributes of God to be his end in creation, are to increase 
them, to exercise them, or to display them. The first could 
not have been his end, for the increase of attributes already 
infinite is impossible. The second, that of exercising his at- 
tributes, is considered by Edwards a part of God’s end in 
creation, or, as he would prefer to call it, one of God’s ends— 
perhaps not his chief end, but still one of his ultimate ends. 


“Tt seems,” says he, “a thing in itself fit, proper, and desirable, that the 


glorious attributes of God, which consist in a sufficiency for certain acts or 
effects, should be exerted in the production of such effects, as might manifest 
the infinite Peres wisdom, righteousness, goodness, &c., which are in God. 
If the world had not been created, these attributes never would have had any 
exercise. The power of God, which isa sufficiency in him to produce great 
effects, must forever have been dormant and useless as to any effect. ‘The 
divine wisdom and prudence would have had no exercise in any wise contri- 
vance, any prudent proceeding, or disposal of things, for there would have been 
no objects of contrivance or ame eg The same might be observed of God’s jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth. Indeed, God might have known as perfectly that he 
possessed these attributes, if they had never been exerted or expressed in any 
effect. But then if the attributes, which consist in a sufficiency of corre- 
spondent effects, are in themselves excellent, the exercise of them must like- 
wise de excellent.” Vol. VJ. pp. 29, 30. 


It will be seen from this that Edwards makes the exercise 
of God’s infinite attributes a thing desirable in itself, and one 
of his ends in creation. If we understand him, he teaches 
that God exerted his infinite power and wisdom in creation 
for the sake of exerting them ; their exercise was in itself 
excellent, and one ultimate object or end which Deity had in 
view in exerting them, was that they might be exerted. 
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That is, the exercise itself, and the end of that exercise, are 
the same thing. To show the absurdity of this position, we 
remark : 

(a). The moral attributes of God were not exercised at all in 
the work of creation. Benevolence cannot create, norjustice, nor 
mercy. The only attributes which were, or could-have been ex- 
erted by God in the work of creation, are his infinite wisdom to 
contrive, and his eternal power to execute. We admit that 
the gratification of the benevolent feelings of God’s heart led 
him to exercise these natural attributes in one direction rather 
than another; but the gratification of these feelings, as has 
been already shown, is the subjective end of God in creation 


But it may be asked, Did not the work of creation furnish 
an occasion for the exercise of God’s moral attributes, viz., 
his benevolence, justice, and mercy? Certainly it did. But 
that which is a mere incident of creation cannot be its end. 
It would be absurd to suppose beings created and a govern- 
ment established simply for the sake of exercising justice and 
merey, without any farther and ulterior end. But upon this 
point we need not dwell ; for Edwards himself admits that this 
was no part of God’s end in creation. 


“ God,” says he, “ before he created the world, had some good in view as a 
consequence of the world’s existence that was originally agreeable to himself, 
in itself considered, that inclined him to create the world, or to bring the uni- 
verse with its various intelligent creatures into existence, in such a manner as 
he created it. But after the world was created, and such and such intelligent 
creatures actually had existence, in such and such circumstances, then a 
wise, just regulation of them was agreeable to God in itself considered. And 
God’s love of justice and hatred of injustice, would be sufficient in sach a 
cise to induce God to deal justly with his creatures, and to prevent all in- 
justice in him toward them. But yet there is no necessity of supposing 
that God’s love of doing justly to intelligent beings, and hatred of the con- 
trary, was what originally induced God to create the world, and to make intel- 
ligent beings ; and so to order the occasion of doing either justly or unjustly. 
The justice of God’s nature makes a just regulation agreeable, and the con- 
trary disagreeable, as there is occasion, the subject being supposed, and the 
oceasion given: But we must suppose something else that shall induce him 
to create the subjects, or order the occasion.” Vol. VI. p. 16. 


Here, then, we have the admission of Edwards, that the 
occasion which God’s act of creation afforded him to exercise 
his moral attributes was not his ultimate end in creation, ur 
any part of it. In his own language: ‘‘We must suppose 
something else which should incline him to create the sub- 
jects, or order the occasion.” If, therefore, God’s moral attri- 
butes were not exercised in the work of creation; and if the 
occasion creation afforded for the exercise of these attributes 
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formed no part of his ultimate end in creating, then it fol- 
lows that the exercise of these attributes could not have been 
his end in creation. 

(b). To suppose God to exercise his natural attributes or 
powers, simply for the sake of exercising them ; or that this 
forms any part of his ultimate end in exercising them, is a 
supposition entirely unworthy of Deity. We deny that there 
is anything excellent in itself in the exercise of natural 
powers, simply for the sake of exercising them: and this 
denial holds good whether these powers are finite or infinite ; 
whether they belong to the creature or to the Creator. For 
a man to exercise his powers simply for the sake of exercising 


them, without any other end or design, would be absurd and 


foolish ; and shall we attribute to God what would be beneath 
the dignity of man? Besides, were there any excellency in 
the simple exercise of powers without reference to the design, 
object, or result, then this excellence would inhere without 
respect to the direction in which these powers were exercised, 
and their exercise would remain excellent although put forth 
in such a direction as to produce malevolent results, i. e., the 
exercise is in itself excellent, although the results produced 
are infinitely hateful. Those who can may believe such a 
doctrine ; we cannot. 

The truth is, that all the excellence which attaches to the 
exercise of natural powers, depends upon and is borrowed 
from, their designed results. If the designed results are ex- 
cellent, the exercise taken in connection with these results is 
excellent: but if they are malevolent and hateful, then is the 
exercise taken in connection with them hateful. While the 
exercise of natural powers has no moral character—no excel- 
lence of its own, it borrows such a character from its intend- 
ed result. The exercise of God’s wisdom and power in the 
work of creation is excellent, because the designed result is 
excellent, and for no other reason. It is evident, then, that 
the mere exercise of God’s attributes, whether natural or 
moral, forms no part of his ultimate end in creation. 

Nor can the mere display of his attributes form any part of 
(Fod’s end in creation. One definition of display is ‘‘ to spread 
out,’’ to furnish signs of, or evidence concerning, without ref- 
erence to any effect produced upon mind by this spreading 
out or furnishing of evidence. Another definition is, ‘to 
exhibit to the sight or mind,” taking in both the spreading 
out, or exhibition of an object, and its being perceived or ap- 
prehended by an intelligent agent.'. We use the term in this 


: We are sustained 7 the best lexicographers in this double rendering of 
display. We mention this because its correctness has been doubted by some 
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place in the former, and more limited sense. What we mean 
to assert is, that it was no part of God’s end in creation to 
spread out, furnish, or display the evidence of the existence 
and nature of his attributes, simply for the sake of making 
such a display, and without regard to the effect it would nat- 
urally produce upon intelligent mind. An author, for illus- 
tration, publishes a work which bears the impress of his 
mind; it displays a heart full of benevolence, a genius of the 
first order, and the workings of a mighty intellect. Now, ac- 
cording to our present use of the term, this display is made, 
although the book is never read, or these attributes under- 
stood and appreciated by a single individual. The book con- 
tains the marks of genius and intellectual power just as really 
as if it were read. Could we suppose Daniel Webster to 
have made his great speech against Haynes alone in his study 
instead of the Senate Chamber, it would still contain or dis- 
play all its present evidences of the mental powers of the 
man; the only difference would be, that no one being pres- 
ent, the display would have produced no effect upon mind. 
The fact that multitudes have never read this speech, or been 
affected by it, does not lessen the display it contains of the 
powers of its distinguished author: nor would this display be 
lessened if it had never been heard or read by a single indi- 
vidual. And so likewise the attributes of God are displayed 
just as perfectly in the work of creation, whether or not there 
be mind to be affected by this display. This earth, with its 
plants and animals, displayed the wisdom and the power of 
God just as really before man was created to apprehend and 
be affected by them, as afterward. Now the position we 
take is, that such a display as this, considered separately 
From any effect to be produced upon mind by it, formed no 
part of God’s end in creation.’ We are led to this conclu- 
who contend thet the use of this word always implies the presence of intelli- 
gent agents to be effected by the “ unfolding,” or “spreading out.” Johnson 
efines “ display ” to mean, “1. To spread wide.” “2. To exhibit to the 
sight or mind.” Webster, “ 1. Literally, to unfold; hence, to open ; to spread 
wide; to expand.” “2. To spread before the view; to exhibit to the eyes, 
or to the mind ; to make manifest.” Here we have the best authority for the 
distinction we have made, and we consider it of no mean importance to a cor- 
rect understanding of the present argument. ; ; 
‘ It may be said that-divines, who have held that the display of his attri- 
butes forms a part of God’s end in creation, have used the term in its second- 
ary and more enlarged sense, including the effect upon mind. Admitted ; but 
the question returns, of which of thetwo parts of this definition de they pred- 
icate this end? If of the first part, we take issue with them, and deny its 
correctness. If they confine it to the second part, viz., the effect which the 
“unfolding” or “spreading out” produces upon the minds of intelligent 


agents, then, we ask, why not make the distinction instead of confounding the 
two things? We can see no reason why, unless it is because this distinction 
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sion, because such a display, simply in the light of a display, 
and aside from the effect it produces upon intelligent mind, is 
entirely valueless. God understood and delighted in his own 
attributes just as perfectly before this display as afterward, 
and, aside from its effect upon other minds, it must be made 
in vain; which is unworthy of the Great Supreme. What 
would be thought of an author who should write and publish 
a book simply to display the powers of his mind, without any 
idea of having it read to produce an effect upon other minds ? 
What should we think of a Webster, if he had delivered the 
speech already referred to in his study, alone, simply to dis- 
play the attributes of his great mind, without any reference 
to the effect such a display might produce upon others? Who 
does not know that such a course would be considered ex- 
tremely absurd? And yet even from such a course good 
would result to these authors, which, from the nature of the 
case, could not possibly result to Deity. No author could 
compose with ability a book, and thus display powers of mind 
and heart, without increasing or enlarging those powers ; the 
exercise they would receive in the act would render them 
larger and stronger. And a similar result must follow the 
preparation and delivery of such a speech as Webster’s, al- 
though it were delivered in solitude. But such an effect is 
not supposable in the case of the Infinite One. His powers can 
never be increased by exercise. They were from eternity in- 
finitely great ; and infinitude precludes increase. It follows, 
therefore, that God would not reap the benefit from such a 
course which would accrue to man. And shall we attribute 
to the Inrinrrety Wise anp Hoty Gop that which we should 
consider absurd in finite man? It seems to us perfectly evi- 
dent, that the simple display of God’s attributes, for its own 
sake, can form no part of his end in creation. 

We can conceive of but one other way, by which this dis- 
play of the attributes or powers of a being can have the 
being himself for its end; and that is by receiving some good, 
real or supposed, from the effect produced upon other minds 
by such display. A man, for example, may make a display 
of his abilities, and produce a powerful eflect upon others, 
not for the sake of the display, nor for the sake of the im- 
pression produced ; but for the sake of some gain to himself, 
or to feed his vanity. In such a case, the ultimate end of the 
being making the display would be found in himself. But 
such a supposition is not admissible in regard to God. To 
shows so clearly, that the end for which we seek, is not in God himself; for 


surely this effect is not produced in God’s mind, but in the minds of his 
creatures. 
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suppose that he can receive good from his creatures, or that 
he is in any sense dependent upon them for his happiness, so 
that impressions made upon their minds can either increase 
or diminish it, would be to deny at once his own infinite full- 
ness and independence. It is therefore evident that God’s 
end in creation could not have been any good he expected to 
receive from his creatures, in consequence of the display he 
should make of the attributes of his glorious character. 


Let us recapitulate, and see to what point we have ar- 
rived. . We started with the proposition, that God was not 
his own end in creation ; or that God’s end in creation can- 
not be found in himself. We have shown that God’s happi- 
ness was not his end ; that his attributes, natural and moral, 
whether we consider their increase, their exercise, or their 
display, were not, and could not have been his end. We have 
shown that his end could not consist in any good which he 
expected. to receive, or was capable of receiving from his 
creatures, owing to impressions made upon their minds by 
the display of his attributes in the work of creation. We 
know of no other way in which God can be his own end in 
creation. And if there is no other way, then the end which 
we seek is not to be found in God, and we must look for it in 
some other direction. 


To this view it is objected by Edwards, that the supposi- 
tion that God’s end is out of himself militates against his en- 
tire and absolute independence. ‘‘ We must,’’ says he, 
‘conceive of the efficient as depending on his ultimate end. 
He depends on this end in his desires, aims, actions, and 
pursuits; so that he fails in all his desires, actions, and pur- 
suits, if he fails of his end. Now if God himself be his last 
end, then in his dependence on his end, he depends on noth- 
ing but himself. If all things be of him, and to him, and 
he the first and the last, this shows him to be all in all: He 
is all to himself. He goes not out of himself for what he 
seeks ; but his desires and pursuits, as they originate from, 
so they terminate in himself; and he is dependent on 
none but himself in the beginning or end of any of his exer- 
cises or operations. But if not himself, but the creature, be 
his last end, then, as he depends on his last end, he is in some 
sort dependent on the creature.’”’ 

To this objection we remark: (a.) The only possible de- 
pendence of God upon his ultimate end consists in the fact 
that if the end fails his desires are not gratified, and he is 

' Vol. VI., pp. 47, 48. 
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rendered unhappy. That this is the dependence intended by 
Edwards is evident from his own words: ‘‘ We must con- 
ceive of the efficient as depending on his ultimate end. He 
depends on this end in his desires, aims, actions, and pur- 
suits; so that he fails in all his desires, if he fails of his 
end.”’ This clearly shows, that the dependence here intended 
consists in that relation which exists between the happiness 
of a being and the gratification of his desires in the accom- 
plishment of his end. 

(b). If this relation constitutes dependence, then it applies 
to subordinate ends, as well as to cheivaiite ends. For if a 
being is thwarted in the accomplishment of any one, or any 
number of his subordinate ends, he is disappointed, and ren- 
dered unhappy: especially must this be the case when he 
knows that the subordinate ends he has chosen to effect his 
ultimate end are the best possible. It follows, therefore, 
from the reasoning of Edwards, that, as a being is more or 
less dependent for happiness upon his subordinate ends, so 
that if he fails in their accomplishment he is rendered un- 
happy, to be entirely independent, all his subordinate ends, 
as well as his ultimate end, must be found in himself. 

(c). Such a supposition as the above would subvert entirely 
the doctrine of God’s independence. It would make him 
more dependent by far than any of his creatures, because he 
would be dependent upon many more objects than they. No 
one in his senses will pretend that all God’s subordinate ends 
are in himself. Our earth forms one of these ends, but cer- 
tainly it is nopart of God. The brute creation forms another, 
but who, save the blasphemous pantheist, pretends to hold 
that brutes are a part of God? Man forms another of his 
subordinate ends, but is man a part of the God who made 
him? We might enumerate to any extent the subordinate 
ends of God, which are out of himself: they are vastly more 
numerous than the subordinate ends of his creatures—as much 
more so as his plan is more extended and comprehensive than 
theirs. If, therefore, a being is dependent upon his ends, and if 
God’s ends which are out of himself are vastly more numerous 
than those of his creatures, it follows that he is dependent upon 
more objects than they. The reasoning of Edwards leads 
irresistibly to this conclusion. 

‘(d). ‘The fallacy of the position assumed in this objection 
lies in the supposition that the relation which subsists between 
the happiness of a being and the accomplishment of his ends has 
to do with his independence. The question of independence 
is based upon entirely a different principle, viz., that of the 
power or ability of the being. If he possesses in himself the 
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power to accomplish his ends, without aid from any other 
source, then, as far as they are concerned, he is entirely inde- 
pendent ; and this is equally true, whether these ends are 
within or without himself. Ifa being had no power, or not 
power sufficient to accomplish his ends, were they all within 
himself, he would still be dependent: on the other hand, if 
he has within himself absolute power to accomplish all his 
ends, although these ends are out of himself, he is still inde- 
pendent. The question of independence has nothing to do 
with the position of these ends; but it has everything to do 
with the ability of the agent to execute them. So the ques- 
tion of God’s independence does not depend upon the position 
of his ends, but upon his perfect ability to accomplish them, 
whatever they are, and wherever they may be located. 


Having shown that God’s end in creation is not in him- 
self,—and having answered the objection of Edwards to this 
ition, the question returns, Where and what is this end ? 

e shall now attempt to answer this question by the follow- 
ing train of reasoning :— 

1. The attributes of God are most wonderfully displayed in 
the work of creation. His power and wisdom are everywhere 
conspicuous. So, likewise, the moral excellencies of his 
character are written in sunbeams upon the works of his 
hand ; and to minds not darkened by sin, these excellencies 
stand out in bold relief.. Now a display of this character must 
produce a powerful effect upon intelligent mind; and upon 
the supposition that the mind is perfectly formed and rightly 
attuned, the effect must be blessed indeed. No mind, that 
ig correct in its workings, can behold the infinitely perfect 
character of the Great Supreme, without being filled with 
wonder, admiration, and love. And these feelings of delight 
would naturally lead to imitation and assimilation ; and thus 
the being delighted in would become the great pattern for all 
rightly-constituted intelligences ; and their most ardent desire 
would be to take on, as far as possible, the moral perfections 
of his character. The effect produced by this display would 
be as easy and natural as the effect produced by the rays of 
the sun, when they reveal the image of the object from which 
they are reflected. Thus, by means of it, the perfeetions of 
Deity would be daguerreotyped upon the hearts of his 
creatures. But this impression must be finite, because its 
recipient is finite. The size of the daguerreotyped image does 
not depend upon the size of the sun, nor of the object to be 
represented, and from which the sun’s rays are reflected, but 
upon the size of the surface of the plate upon which these 
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reflected rays fall. Thus the magnitude of the impression 
made upon the minds of his creatures, by the display of the 
attributes of God, does not depend upon the capacity of the 
being making it, but upon the capacity of the being upon 
whom it is made. This impression, owing to the infinite 
nature of the source from whence it emanates, and the perfect 
and undisturbed organization of the mind or heart receiving 
it, must be as vivid and extensive as the capacity of the re- 
cipient will allow; but still it must be limited by that 
capacity. The result te which we come, then, is, that the 
display of the Divine perfections would produce an effect upon 
mind, perfectly organized, and undisturbed by adverse influ- 
ences, which would cause the recipient to admire and love 
the Lord his Ged with all his heart, mind, and strength ; and 
this effect would be limited only by his capacity. 

2. There is another display or exhibition secured by, or 
consequent upon, the work of creation, viz., that of the attri- 
butes, both natural and moral, of the creatures themselves. 
All the creatures of God have certain attributes or charac- 
teristics. This is true of angels, and also of the human race ; 
and the work of creation has secured not only the possession, 
but the display of these attributes ; which display must 
produce its impression upon intelligent mind. In this case, 
the being whose attributes are displayed being finite, and the 
mind upon which the impression is made being perfect in its 
organization, and prepared to receive it to its full extent, the 
impression will be limited only by the worth of the being 
whose attributes are displayed. This statement is based upon 
the supposition that there is a full display of the attributes of 
the being, and that there is not such a disparity between 
finites, but that the worth of any finite being may make its 
full impression upon the mind of any other finite being. It 
is easy to see that the result of this impression would be, 
that the being making it would be esteemed and loved by the 
being upon whom it was made, in proportion to his value in 
the seale of being. 

3. There is stili another effect secured by the work of crea- 
tion, and the display consequent upon it, viz., that produced 
upon a being by the display of his own powers, attributes, or 
qualities. These he becomes acquainted with by conscious- 
ness, and by a careful observation of their workings in vari- 
ous directions. The impression which these attributes of self 
mast make upon the mind of self, provided this mind is per- 
fect in its organization, and undisturbed by adverse influences, 
will be in exact proportion to the worth of self in the scale of 
being. This is se/f-love as distinguished from selfishness ; 
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which is self-love overleaping its boundaries, or overflowing 
its banks. We have pterse 3 then, at the following result, viz., 
that the effect which the display of character consequent upon 
the work of creation is calculated to produce upon perfect 
mind, is admiration of, love toward, and delight in God, to 
the full extent of the powers of the creature, and love to self, 
and all creature intelligences, measured by their worth in the 
seale of being. In other words, it is entire conformity to the 
moral law, which consists in loving God with all the soul, 
mind, and strength, and our neighbor as ourself. This is the 
result of the action of perfect mind in the direction of perfec- 
tion itself. It is easy to perceive that perfect bliss, happiness, 
or delight must inhere in, or constitute a part of such action— 
and this, not merely in the sense of an effect, but that it must 
be woven into its very texture, so as to form a part of its web 
and woof. 

This effect is denominated holiness ; and as it is produced 
in the mind of the creature, and not in the mind of God 
(who was perfectly and infinitely holy before creation began), 
we call it creature holiness, i. e., holiness belonging to the 
creature ; and the happiness which inheres therein and forms 
a part of it is, for the same reason, creature happiness. 

The production of this effect upon the minds of intelligent 
creatures, we believe to have been God’s end in creation— 
that end without which the universe would not have existed. 
This position thrown into the form of a proposition would run 
thus: God’s last end in creation was to secure the greatest 
possible amount of creature holiness, and of that happiness 
which inheres in and forms a part of such holiness. Or thus: 
The ultimate, objective end for which God created the universe, 
was the production of the greatest possible amount of crea- 
ture holiness and happiness. 

We use the term creature holiness, and happiness, in op- 
position to the position of Edwards, that this holiness and 
happiness are emanations from God in sucha sense, that they 
are communicated to the creature from his fullness; so that, 
in fact, they are God’s holiness and happiness diffusing them- 
selves among the creatures of his empire. He holds that the 
communication of holiness and happiness formed a part of 
God’s last end, or one of his ultimate ends, in creation. But 
then, to carry out his theory, which makes God his own end, 
he calls this holiness and happiness an emanation from Deity 
himself, like a fountain overflowing its banks, or sending 
forth its waters in streams. We have not mistaken Edwards 
upon this point, as a few sentences will show. 

“ As there is an infinite fullness of all possible good in God, a fullness of 
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every perfection, of all excellency and beauty, and of infinite happiness—and 
as this fullness is capable of communication or emanation—ad extra; so it 
seems a thing amiable and valuable in itself that it should be communicated, 
or flow forth,—that this infinite fountain of god should send forth abundant 
streams,—that this infinite fountain of light should, diffusing its excellent 
fullness, pour forth -_ all around. And as this is in itself excellent, so a 
disposition to this in the Divine Being must be looked upon as a perfection 
or an excellent disposition, such an emanation of good is, in some sense, a 
multiplication of it.—So far‘as the communication, or external stream, may 
be looked upon as anything besides the fountain, so far it may be looked upon 
as an increase of good. And if the fullness of good that is in the fountain 
is in itself excellent and worthy to exist, then the emanation, or that which is 
as it were an increase, repetition, or multiplication of it, is excellent and 
worthy to exist. Thus it is fit, since there is an infinite fountain of light and 
knowledge, that this light should shine forth in beams of communicated 
knowledge and understanding. And as there is an infinite fountain of holi- 
ness, moral excellence and beauty, so it should flow out in communicated 
holiness. And that as there is an infinite fullness of joy and happiness, so 
these should have an emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abun- 
dant streams, as beams from the sun.” Vol. VI. pp. 32, 33. 

Again he says: 

“Thus it appears reasonable to suppose that it was what God had re pect to 
as an ultimate end of his creating the world, to communicate of his own infinite 
fullness of good; or rather it was his last end that there might be a glorious 
and abundant emanation of his infinite fullness of good ad extra, or without 
himeelf, and the disposition to communicate himself, or diffuse his own full- 


ness, which we must conceive of as being originally in God as a perfection of 
his nature, was what moved him to create the world.” Ibid. p. 33. 


Once more : 


“ But the diffusive disposition that excited God to give creatures existence, 
was rather a communicative disposition in general, o: a disposition in the full- 
ness of the divinity to flow out and diffuse itself. Thus the disposition there 
is in the root and stock of a tree to diffuse and send forth its sap and life, 
is doubtless the reason of the communication of its sap and life to its buds, 
leaves, and fruits, after these exist. But a disposition to communicate of 
its life and sap to its fruits, is not so properly the cause of its producing those 
fruits, as its disposition to communicate itself, or to diffuse its sap and life in 
general. Therefore, to speak more strictly according to truth, we may sup- 
pose, that a disposition in God, as an original property of his nature, to an 
emanation of his own infinie fullness, was what excited him to create the world ; 
and so that the emanation itself was aimed at by him as a last end of creation.” 


Ibid. p. 34. 


Our objection to this language and sentiment is, that, with- 
out the author’s intending it, they savor much of pantheism. 

The idea that creation is an emanation from God is not 
strictly true. It is a prod: tion of God, and a production of 
something out of nothing, not an emanation from him. We 
need not wonder that the ancient heathen, who could not 
conceive of a creation of something out of nothing, should 
speak of the universe as an emanation, from God. Thus 
Aristotle held, ‘‘ That it streamed by connatural result an 
emanation from God, the Infinite and Eterna! Mind, as the 
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light issues from the sun—so that there was no instant of 
duration assignable of God’s eternal existence, in which the 
world did not also coexist.”” But that an eminent Christian 
divine, in a rigidly logical and metaphysical argument, should 
speak of creation as an emanation from God, is to us passing 
strange. 

The position of Edwards, in the above quotations, would 
lead inevitably to the conclusion of Aristotle, that the 
world was not created, but existed from eternity. - For if the 
universe is an emanation from God, and if this emanation is 
in consequence of an original disposition, or tendency in him 
to communicate of his infinite fullness, then this original dis- 
position or tendency must have existed from eternity ; and it 
must have been gratified as soon as it existed, or there would 
have been an ungratified disposition, or tendency in God, 
which is not supposable. If God’s tendencies from all eter- 
nity were to overflow or stream out, and thus communicate 
of his fullness,—then this overflowing or streaming out must 
have been from eternity, or these tendencies would have been 
restrained and ungratified. 

If, therefore, the universe is an emanation from God, as 
the light is an emanation from the sun, and is based upon an 
original tendency or disposition in him to communicate, thisem- 
anation must have been from eternity; for as we cannot sup- 
pose the sun to exist without shedding his beams of light, so we 
cannot suppose God. to exist without those communications 
which emanate from him, and are based in the original ten- 
dencies of his nature. 

We can see how the benevolence of God could lead him to 
purpose from all eternity to create the universe at a certain 
time,—in which case, the universe would not exist until that 
time arrived. But we cannot see how an original tendency 
can exist in God, for something to flow out of himself, as 
water streams from a fountain, unless the flowing out co- 
exists with the tendency; and if so, then the universe has co- 
existed with God, that is, it has existed from eternity. 

The phraseology used by Edwards would go to show that 
the universe is a part of God; and that the holiness of the 
creature is simply God’s holiness eommunicated to the crea- 
ture. He says: ‘* The disposition %.éemmunicate himself, or 
diffuse his own fullness, which we must conceive of as being 
originally in God as a perfection of his nature, was what 
moved him to create the world.” . . .° ‘‘ But the diffusive 
disposition that excited God to give creatures existence was ra- 
ther a communicative disposition in general, or a disposition 
in the fullness of the divinity to flow out and diffuse rrsELF.”’ 
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If these statements are correct, then the creation must be 
a part of the fullness of God. If the act of creating was the 
flowing out and the diffusion of the pivinrry 1TsELF, then the 
result must have been a part of that divinity; or, in other 
words, the universe must be a part of God. Again, 
in speaking of the knowledge, holiness, and joy of the crea- 
ture, he says: ‘‘ These things are but the emanations of Gop’s 
OWN KNOWLEDGE, HOLINESS, AND Joy.’”’ So that the universe is 
not only a part of God, but the very attributes of his intelli- 
gent creatures, their perfections, their holiness and happiness, 
are only communications of the perfections, the holiness and 
happiness of God: they are God’s perfections, God’s holiness 
and happiness, communicated by him to the creature. 

The illustrations used by Edwards, in the foregoing quota- 
tions, Jead to the same conclusion. They are, the sun radiat- 
ing its beams—a fountain sending forth its streams—and a 
tree producing its buds and fruits. Now, the beams of light 
which proceed from the sun are a portion of the great source 
from whence they emanate, the streams which flow from the 
fountain are a part of the fountain itself, and the buds and 
fruits of a tree area part of that tree. If, therefore, these 
illustrations are applicable to the subject under consideration 
— if the universe emanated from God, as beams from the sun, 
streams from their fountain, and buds and fruits from the 
tree, then, indeed, is the universe a part of God. We do not 
say that these conclusions were held by Edwards; but we do 
contend, that they result naturally and irresistibly from his 
reasonings and illustretions. A pantheist scarcely need ask 
for better, to establish his position, that ‘all that is, is God.” 
Hence the necessity, that, when we speak of holiness and 
happiress, as forming God’s ultimate objective end in crea- 
tion, we should carefully guard this point, and speak of it, as 
creature holiness and happiness, in distinction from the holi- 
ness and happiness of God. 

We believe that the universe, instead of being an emana- 
tion from Deity, is the work of his hand; instead of being the 
overflowing of his fullness, it is a creation of his omnipotence—a 
causing something to exist out of nothing ; and the holiness 
and happiness of creatures, instead of being the holiness and 
happiness of God communicated to them, consists in their 
conformity to the rule of right, and that delight which inheres 
in and is consequent upon such conformity. The production 
of these, or the securing them to the greatest possible extent, 
we hold to be God’s last end in creation. We repeat, then, 
that the ultimate objective end of God in creating the un'- 

Vol. VI. p 33. 
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verse was, to secure the greatest possible amount of creature 
holiness and happiness. Our reasons for this opinion are as 
follows: 

1. As we have seen, God’s ultimate end must be some- 
thing desirable in itself, and not desired merely as a means 
to an end. It is likewise true, that it must be something 
more excellent than all things in the universe besides; for to 
suppose anything more excellent, which might be accom- 
plished by him, than that which he has chosen for his last 
great end, would be to impeach his benevolence. It would be 
charging him with preferring a less good to a greater, which 
would seriously implicate the holiness of his character. 
What, then, is the mosi excellent thing in the universe? Is 
it to be found in any of the phenomena of matter? We 
admit that every creature of God, as it came from his hand, 
is perfect in its kind,—so perfect that Infinite Wisdom has 
pronounced it very good. But still there is nothing in the 
various formations or developments of matter, which render 
any of them worthy to be considered the ultimate end of 
God in creation. Besides, they bear, upon their every fea- 
ture, the impress of subordination. Who supposes that the 
earth we inhabit goes to make up any part of the ultimate 
end of him that formed it? Who does not perceive that it 
was created and fitted up as a residence for man? And 
thus it is with vegetation, and the brute creation; they are 
not ultimate, but subordinate ends. This fact is apparent, 
when we contrast their natures with the character and at- 
tributes of God himself. 

Let us, in imagination, carry ourselves back to a period 
before creation, when God existed alone; and let us take 
our stand-point of observation where we may witness the re- 
sults of the creative energy of the Almighty, as they appear 
in their order. Now we gaze into vacuity; for God alone 
fills immensity, and he to us is invisible. But as we gaze, 
one star after another appears, until the whole material uni- 
verse is presented to our view, in all its beauty, grandeur, 
and magnificence. ‘These massive globes are, as yet, unclothed 
and uninhabited ; but they are in themselves perfect, and, obey- 
ing certain laws impressed upon them by their Maker, revolve 
in their orbits with such order and harmony as to challenge 
our wonder and admiration. Still they are all inanimate, 
senseless balls of matter, which can move only as they are 
moved upon ; and the laws which control them are purely 
physical, and belong not to the higher order of intellectual 
and moral forces. They possess not a single attribute 
which renders them worthy to be considered that ultimate 
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end, which Infinite Wisdom has selected for Infinite Power 
to effect. 

We look again, and behold, these globes are clothed with 
vegetation ; and thus a vital organism of the lowest order 
comes into existence. The grass, the herb, the flower, the 
tree, unfold themselves with beauty and perfectness. Here 
is vegetable life; but it is a life without sensation, or the 
power of motion. The living thing remains stationary, and 
has only the ability to develop itself. Thus it is, but a 
little removed from matter without life. The vegetable 
kingdom is fitted to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was designed ; but, manifestly, that end is subordinate. It 
may delight the eye, and feast the palate of higher orders of 
existences ; but it can form no part of the Creator’s ulti- 
mate end. 

We see another order of beings, in the ascending series, 
spring into existence, viz., the brute creation. They are su- 
perior to the vegetable kingdom; but still, are low in the scale 
of being. Mere animalism, governed, not by reason, but by in- 
stinct, while it is perfect in its kind, is very far from the per- 
fection of created being. Mere animal life is subordinate to, 
and adapted to subserve the purpose of a higher spiritual life. 
Whatever form it may assume, it is only the servant of spir- 
itual existences ; and thus, being designed as an end to an 
end, it cannot form the ullimate end. 

But while we continue to gaze and wonder, we are startled 
by the presence of an order of beings far exalted above any we 
have yet seen. They are spiritual and immortal. They are 
intellectual and moral. They possess mind, and heart, and 
will, Their affections are pure and elevated, their reason 
clear and powerful, and their actions are possessed of a vol- 
untariness, which renders them responsible for their conduct. 
These are the “‘ morning stars,”’ which celebrated in song the 
wonders of creation. ‘They constitute but one order—the or- 
der of intelligent, free, moral agents. It comprises a great 
variety of rank ; lowest in the scale is man, and then angel 
and archangel, cherubim and seraphim. They possess 
essentially the same attributes, but differ in their capacities. 
They are separated from the lower orders by their intelligence 
and moral character. These attributes shadow forth the im- 
age of the Deity himself, and bind them to his throne; so 
that they form a sort of connecting link between the Creator 
and the inferior portions of creation. They are said to be 
made in the image of God; and are dignified by him with 
the name of children. These form the highest order of cre- 
ated beings ; and the whole range of inferior existences seems 
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to have been subordinated to them, and intended to subserve 
their purposes, as ends to anend. We must, therefore, seek 
God’s ultimate end in his intelligent creatures. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into this, What is there in created intel- 
ligences, which possesses supreme excellence? To make 
the answer clear, let us reason from the original to the image 
or likeness, and inquire, What constitutes the supreme ex- 
cellence of Deity himself? This is not to be found in his 
natural attributes. These attributes are perfect in their kind, 
and infinite in degree ; they possess a physical perfection, or 
excellence ; but they do not form the crowning excellence of 
God. This consists in his moral character, in the infinite 
holiness of his nature. ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy,’ is the ascription 
of angels, as they cast their crowns at his feet. The apostle 
comprehends the transcendent excellencies of the Infinite One 
in that brief sentence—‘‘ God is love.’’ The Scriptures abun- 
dantly show that the diadem of glory upon the brow of the 
Almighty, is the infinite purity of his moral character. And 
the same is true of created intelligences. Their natural at- 
tributes are perfect in kind, and possess physical excellence ; 
but their crown of glory is the holiness of their character. 

The holiness of God is the most excellent thing in the uni- 
verse ; and next to it, is the holiness of his creatures. God’s 
end in creation could not have been to promote the former, 
for it was perfect from eternity. It must, therefore, have 
been to promote the latter, which is so excellent in itself, and 
so much to be prized for its results, that it is entirely wor- 
thy to be the ultimate end of Jehovah. 

But it may be asked, May not God’s end in creation have 
been to display his own holiness, on account of the delight he 
takes in having that holiness praised, loved, and adored? No 
doubt God delights to have the perfections of his character 
praised, loved, and adored ; but, is this delight selfish, or is 
it benevolent? If selfish, then it is sim. If benevolent, then 
it is a delight in holiness. God delights to be praised, loved, 
and adored, because this praise, love, and adoration, form the 
principal ingredient in holiness ; and as it is the creature who 
praises, loves, and adores, so that this effect is produced in 
the mind and heart of the creature, we call it creature holi- 
ness. The question to be decided is simply this, Does God 
delight to be praised, loved, and adored, because to praise, 
love, and adore him, is holiness ?—or does he delight in holi- 
ness because it consists in praising, loving, and adoring him ? 
If the latter, then is it impossible to defend Jehovah against 
the charge of supreme selfishness. If God delights in holi- 
ness because it consists in self-praise and adoration, and no 
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further than it consists in these, then he is supremely selfish : 
and, as his capacities are infinite, he is infinitely more selfish 
than all created intelligences together, if they were all actu. 
ated by the same principle. But if God delights in seis. 
praise, because of his worth in the scale of being ; because 
to love him with all the soul, and mind, and strength, is to 
obey the law of benevolence, which requires love to every 
being according to its worth in the scale of being, then does 
he delight in self-praise, only because of its relation to holi- 
ness, and from no principle of selfishness whatever. 

It is no answer to the charge of selfishness against God to 
say that, by seeking his own interest, he seeks that which 
will promote the happiness of his creatures. This may be 
true, and yet God be selfish. He may seek his own selfish 
ends in such a way as to promote the ends of others, and, at 
the same time, do it without any regard to their ends, simply 
because it is the best way to promote his own ends. But if his 
plan of operations has been adopted from regard to the interests 
of others, as well as his own, and that regard corresponds 
with the intrinsic value, or real worth of the interests of all, 
then is it benevolent, and not selfish, for self is valued only on 
account of its relation to holiness. ; 


2. We argue that creature holiness is the end of God in 
creation, from the fact that for God to promote his own glory, 
or to promote such a state of mind in the creature as will lead 
the creature to glorify him, is the same thing as to promote 
holiness in the creature. The Scriptures teach that God does 
what he does for his own name’s sake, or, which is the same 
thing, for his glory’s sake; and we are commanded, 
*¢ whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God.” Agreeably to this, our exceilent Cate- 
' chism teaches that ‘‘ The chief end of man is to glorify God, 
and enjoy him forever.” If, therefore, ‘‘God’s glory,” and 
' * God’s being glorified,’’ as they are set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, differ from creature holiness, then his holiness is not 
the end of God in creation ; but if they can. be shown to be 
the same thing, then is it his last great end in creating the 
universe. 

God’s glory consists either in that which constitutes his 
intrinsic glory, or in that in which he delights and glories, 4s 
something which he desires and seeks to accomplish above 
everything else ; or in that state of mind in others, which 
leads them to praise and glorify him. That God’s intrinsic 
glory was not, and could not have been his end in creation, !s 
evident from the fact that it was and is the same from eternity, 
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before creation existed ; it has never been in any sense 
changed or altered, nor is it possible that such change should 
take place: and it is perfectly evident that that which 
existed before an event, and is not in the least changed by 
the event, could not have been the end or object of that 
event, 

Again: If we mean, by God’s glory, that in which he 
delights and glories, as something which he desires and seeks 
to accomplish above everything else; then, as we contend, 
this something is holiness : and as it cannot be his own holi- 
ness (for he cannot seek to accomplish what is already accom- 
plished), it must be creature holiness. 

That holiness is what God delights in above everything 
else, and desires to promote, is evident from the following 
considerations : 

(a). It is the most excellent or desirable thing in the uni- 
verse, and, therefore, God must delight in it supremely ; it 
must be that in which he glories. This we have already 
illustrated. (b). The moral law contains the foundation and 
essence of true holiness; and, if this law is (as it is uni- 
versally admitted to be) a transcript of God, then does he 
delight supremely in holiness. (c). The rewards and penalties 
which God has attached to his law, and the development 
which he has made of his feelings in the death of Christ, and 
the work of the Spirit, all go to show that he has set his heart 
supremely upon holiness, that he delights and glories in it, 
and seeks, above everything else, to promote it. (d). The 
Scriptures teach that, without holiness, it is impossible to please 
God; and that faith is peculiarly pleasing in his sight, be- 
cause of its relation to holiness ; it appropriates the righteous- 
ness of Christ ; it purifies the heart, and produces good works. 
(e). It must be evident to every student of the Bible, and 
close observer of the providences of God, as they are developed 
in the history of the church, that the whole economy of grace 
has for its object the production and conservation of sanctifica- 
tion or holiness ; and that, when this is accomplished, the 
gracious economy will be exchanged for one purely legal. 
(f). The transcendent glory of heaven consists in its holiness 
—nothing unclean or impure shall be admitted into it. 

These considerations go to show that God delights supreme- 
ly in holiness, and that its production to the greatest possible 
recy is the thing upon which he has supremely set his 

eart. 

Again: If we mean by God’s glory, the impression made 
upon the minds of others, which leads them to praise and 
glorify him, then we say, this impression is holiness, and as 
itis made in the minds of creatures, it is creature holiness. 
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When we love the Lord our God with all our soul, mind, and 
strength, we glorify him for what he és in himself ; and when 
we love his creatures, according to their worth in the scale of 
being, we glorify him through his creatures, as the servants 
of his household, and the subjects of his empire. If we are 
holy, we shall glorify God ; and if we glorify God, we shall be 
holy. The one cannot exist without the other; and they re- 
solve themselves into the same thing. 

God, by the display he made of himself in the work of 
creation, intended to produce in the. minds of his intelligent 
creatures either a true or a false impression. No one will 
affirm that his object was the latter. And if the former, then 
he must have intended that the impression should be accord- 
ing to the intrinsic worth of beings in the scale of being. 
This impression is holiness in the heart ; it is to love the Lord 
our God with all our soul, mind, and strength, and our neigh- 
bors as ourselves ; and to govern the conduct by this impres- 
sion, is holiness in the life. 

This view perfectly accords with the Scriptures. As our limits 
forbid an extended examination, we will select from those 
passages quoted by Edwards, to prove that God is his own 
end in creation. 

The first class are those which speak of God as the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end. ‘ Thus saith the Lord 
the King of Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord of hosts ; I 
am the first, and I am the last; and besides me there is no 
Grod.””—(Isa. 44: 6.) ‘*I am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.”—(Rev. 1:8.) ‘Tam 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.”,—(Rev. 1: 11.) 

These passages simply teach the eternity and absolute 
sovereignty of God. They have nothing to do with his end 
in creation ; and the wonder is that a divine like Edwards 
should have quoted them for such a putpose. 

_ A second class of passages are those which declare every- 
thing to have been created for God :—‘‘ For by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers: all things were created by him, 
and for him.”—(Col. 1: 16.) ‘For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all thiugs, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings.”’—(Heb. 2: 10.) These 
texts teach that God is the Creator, and proprietor of all 
things—that they were made by him, and for his use ; but 
they do not decide what use God intends to make of them, nor 
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what end he means to accomplish by them. They have no 
sort of bearing upon the question under discussion. 

A third class, are those passages which speak of God’s 
glory as the end of all things. They may be arranged 
under three heads:—(a). Those passages which speak of 
what God does as being done for his name’s sake, or for 
his own glory: “I will say to the north, Give up; and 
to the south, Keep not back: bring my sons from far, and 
my daughters from the ends of the earth; even every 
one that is called by my name: for I have created him 
for my glory, I have formed him; yea, I have made him.” 
—(Isa. 43: 6, 7.) ‘‘Thy people also shall be all right- 
eous: they shall inherit the land forever, the branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be gilori- 
fied.” —(Isa. 60: 21.) ‘* And what on enation in the earth is 
like thy people, even like Israel, whom God went to re- 
deem for a people to himself, and to make him a name ?” 
—(2 Sam. 7: 23.) ‘‘ Nevertheless he saved them for Ais 
name’s sake, that he might make his mighty power known.” 
—(Psalm 106: 8.) 

These texts teach that God does what he does, to lead 
his subjects to praise and glorify him, and to magnify his 
great and holy name; in other words, to love him with all 
their soul, mind, and strength: and what is this but crea- 
ture holiness ? 

(b). Those passages which enjoin it upon the creature to 
do what he does to the glory of God: ‘For ye are 
bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.”’—(1 Cor. 6: 20.) 
‘Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
doall to the glory of God.’’—(1 Cor. 10: 31.) The teaching 
of the first passage is simply this, that as the death of 
Christ has provided a ransom for us from sin and its con- 
sequences, we should consider ourselves as belonging to 
God, and adore and love him with all our hearts, and so 
exhibit the power of the gospel over our bodies and spirits, 
as to lead others to do the same. The other passage teaches 
that whatever we do, we should do it with direct reference 
to perfecting the love of God in our hearts, so that we 
may adore and praise him with all the soul, mind, and 
strength; and to advancing his kingdom, by perfecting this 
love in the hearts of others, and thus leading them to do 
likewise. Thus the state of mind and course of conduct 
inculeated by these passages, would be holiness in ourselves, 
and an endeavor to promote it in others. 

(c). Those passages which speak of the glory of God as 
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the result of certain acts of the creature: ‘ Being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, 
unto the glory and praise of God.” —(Phil. 1: 11.) ‘ Here. 
in is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples."—(John 15: 8.) But how is it that, 
‘‘ being filled with the fruits of righteousness,” and “ bear- 
ing much fruit,’ glorifies God? It does this in two ways: 
These fruits are holiness embodied in the life, and they pre- 
sent the transcendent excellence of God’s ultimate end in 
creation.—They produce their effect upon other minds, and 
lead them to praise and glorify God, and thus promote holi- 
ness in them. 

To love and adore God with all the heart, is to glorify 
God ; and to love and adore God with all the heart, is holi- 
ness in exercise: so that, in this sense, God’s glory and the 
exercise of holy affections are the same thing. And to lead 
others to love and adore God with all the heart, is to lead 
them to glorify God ; and to lead others to love and adore 
God, with all the heart, is to lead them to exercise holy af- 
fections : so that to promote the glory of God in others, and 
to promote holiness in them, is the same thing. 

The end of God in creation, then, as we think we have 
shown, is not in himself, but consists in the promotion of 
creature holiness, and that happiness which may appropriate- 
ly be called the HAPPINESS OF HOLINESS. 


ARTICLE IV. 


GOD’S LAW OF SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Rev. Puarcetvs Cuurcn, D.D., Boston. 


By the law of spiritual development, we mean the rule 
which God has prescribed to himself in building up true relig- 
ion among men. It is, of course, a question, not of philoso- 
phy, but of fact and history. By an appeal to these sources 
of information, we shall find some of the peculiarities of this 
law to be as follows: 1. It is gradual. 2. It combines in 
itself all the agencies of history, thus making the wrath of 
man to praise God. 3. Its indirect mode of reaching results 
is often the most direct, as the death of Christ is the life of 
Christianity, and the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church. 

In illustration of this great law, let us notice, 

I. Those developments which were introductory to Chris- 
tianity. 

The Cross is the key-stone of history, from which the two 
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wings of the stupendous arch extend either way, one reaching 
backward to the fall of man, and the other onward to the 
consummation of all things. This is the central luminary 
which holds all human events in their place, spreading light 
and glory over the whole scene. Apart from Christianity, 
history would be a book without index, order, or arrangement, 
covered in the darkness of impenetrable hieroglyphics. 

The process introductory to Christianity contains a series 
of facts four thousand years in extent, to explore which we 
shall content ourselves with a few of its outlines, such as— 
how the idea of God was developed—how diffused among the 
nations—how they became united by a common language— 
and how their political amalgamation was ultimately ef- 
fected. 

1. How the idea of God was developed —A moment’s re- 
flection will show that the new truths concerning God and his 
government which our Saviour came to impart, were grafted 
upon the Jewish theology, and were a further expansion of 
what had been previously revealed through Moses and the 
Prophets. Jesus came not to abolish, but to fulfill ; not to ex- 
plode, but to explain and expand. The New Testament is 
the key to the Old, without which it could not be understood, 
or, as the apostle expresses it, ‘‘ we could not look to the end 
of that which is abolished,’’ because of the veil which covered 
the face of Moses. 

If the Jewish theology had not been previously given, how 
different must have been our Saviour’s work! In that case, he 
must have created by miracle a new religious terminology, 
and by miracle have grafted it upon the thinking of those 
with whom he wished to communicate, before he could have 
imparted the ideas peculiar to Christianity. The whole pro- 
cess would have been forced and unnatural, like producing 
at once a full-grown oak in all its pride and stateliness, in- 
stead of doing it by a gradual series of developments from the 
acorn. Without the Jewish theology, Christianity would 
have begun its life in a vacuum, as to its means of expansion 
and perpetuity. 

God, therefore, had been preparing for the dawn of Christian- 
ity through all the previous night of the world, by the stellar 
light of the Patriarchal dispensation, by the lunar effulgence 
of Moses and the Prophets, by an imposing ritual, by the 
messages of holy seers, by the devotional effusions of pious 
men with the fire and in the flowing style of poetry, and by 
the various events of a civil government which he condescend- 
ed to administer in person. In this way, the true idea of 
God’s unity, in opposition to the universal polytheism of the 
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heathen, of his living or life-giving, intelligent, almighty and 
omnipresent agency, in opposition to the dumb idols and dead 
divinities of the nations, came at length to be restored to the 
mind of man, from which it had been expelled by ages of cor- 
ruption and debasement. 

And with the growth of these ideas was that of a religious 
terminology suited to express them, from which such words 
as law, sin, holiness, sacrifice, throne of grace, atonement, 
justification, purification, and so on, have been derived, and 
wrought into the New Testament to become the permanent 
types and vehicles of thought to the pious men of all ages and 
nations. Some attempts have lately been made to invalidate 
this terminology by showing its indeterminateness, which 
cannot succeed, however, because they are against the nature 
of things, and which, if they should, would bring into dis- 
credit God’s long course of labor in giving it to mankind. 

Who will fail to recognize in this whole process of four 
thousand years’ continuance, the working of one Supreme In- 
telligence, educating the mind of man to a knowledge of 
Himself, and giving him appropriate symbols and modes of 
thought and expression to assist him both in conceiving and 
communicating those truths which are essential to salvation ? 
It was by this long training that Christianity was introduced. 


2. How this theology became diffused among: the nations.— 
The Jews conceived the idea, to which they still adhere, that 
it was designed exclusively for themselves, because to them 
the living oracles were committed. But God designed it for 
all nations, in whose behalf he appointed the Israelites to offi- 
ciate as a kingdom of priests. The Gentiles needed to be 
prepared for the gospel as much as the Jews, and hence he 
forced the latter, much against their will, to impart the light 
of their theology. 

In connection with the process of elaborating that theology 
out of the Jewish mind, there was from the first a gradual 
diffusion of it, and Moses speaks of God’s wonders upon Is- 
rael and upon Egypt as designed ‘‘to declare his name 
throughout all the earth.”” But it was not till war and ecap- 
tivity had scattered the Jews among all nations to establish 
their synagogue worship, that their theology became the prop- 
erty of mankind. So much interest in their literature was 
thus excited among the heathen, that the Old Testament was 
translated into Greek by order of an idolatrous court, so early 
as 285 years before Christ. 

These events produced a ripeness in the heathen mind to 
receive the gospel, and the synagogue audiences, made up of 
native Jews and proselyted Gentiles, everywhere afforded a 
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vantage-ground of which the apostles availed themselves with 
triumphant success. Though it was a season of night to the 
world, it was night everywhere illumed by scattering rays of 
theological truth, betokening the dawn of a betterday. And 
thus, that adverse and most unfortunate train of events over 
which Jeremiah poured out his scalding tears, was really an 
essential part of God’s plan in his great work of spiritual 
development. Without the violence of fire and sword and in- 
voluntary bondage among distant nations, how could the bar- 
riers of Jewish prejudice have been so far broken down as to 
ensure a fulfillment of their destiny as the teachers of man- 
kind, in scattering their theological ideas broad-cast over the 
world? 

3. How the nations became united by acommonlanguage.— 
The obstacle which a diversity of language interposed to the 
prevalence of common ideas, must also be removed in this on- 
ward career of spiritual knowledge and improvement. In this 
part of his plan, God called to his aid the ingenious Greeks, 
who added to the most finished language in the world, the 
most ample stores of thought and literature. In taste and 
literature, they are the world’s arbiters, as the Jews are in 
theology. (od had many ages been preparing them for their 
destiny. To him the muse of Homer owed its inspirations 
as wellas that of Isaiah; to him Solon and Moses were alike 
indebted for the wisdom of their legislation, though in a dif- 
ferent sense ; from him both Aristotle and Solomon learned 
to speak of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon to 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, as well as of beasts 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. Yea, 
Ezekiel and Demosthenes alike owed their forensic thunder to 
him whose inspiration giveth us understanding. God watched 
over the developments of Grecian civilization with the same 
general purpose in view as that of the Jewish, viz., the eleva- 
tion of man to a higher and holier destiny. 

But how shall streams so remote from each other become 
confluent? How shall the Grecian mind be made to blend 
with that of the Jewish to produce one new man, so making 
peace, orone concurrent power of literature and theology to unite 
and bless all nations? Greece and the Grecian race scarcely 
equaled a single province of those vast empires in the East, 
over which Sardanapolis, Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus exer- 
cised absolute dominion. How, then, are their language and 
literature to become universal? Great as this problem is, the 
solution is greater. You have heard of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Thermopyle, those battle-fields of ancient freedom and glory, 
where Grecian valor, animating a few hundred or a few thou- 
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sand brave souls, met and vanquished the countless multitude 
of their Asiatic invaders. Take Thermopyle as an example 
of God’s mode of working out his decrees. ‘Thermopyle is 
a narrow pass between the mountain and the sea, through 
which Xerxes had to march his army. On the ore hand 
Mount ita lifts its rocky summit 600 feet above the level of 
the sea which laves its base. Between the two is a pass but 
twenty feet wide at its narrowest point. Here Leonidas and 
his dauntless band, dressed like girls, direct from the toilet, as 
was the manner of their country in going into battle, had boldly 
posted themselves. 

‘¢ What !” exclaimed the Persian scouts, ‘‘ do these weak 
girls think to withstand the great king with his embattled 
legions?’ Little did they think that those sleek-haired youths 
were the choicest spirits of Lacedemon, who never fight but 
to conquer or die. They stood there as victims filleted for the 
slaughter, a willing sacrifice on the altar of their country’s 
freedom and their country’s glory. The cowards had all gone 
home. Only those remained who sought a grave under the 
carnage of slaughtered Persians. They were men of great 
resolve, and greater execution. 

What adds sublimity to the scene is, that Noah’s oracle, of 
‘¢ Japheth dwelling in the tents of Shem,” is now laboring 
for its fulfillment. Hitherto Shem had borne rule, and golden- 
throned Asia had been sole arbiter of the world’s civilization. 
Japheth, or the European race, was in total barbarism, all 
except Greece, whose rising genius this Oriental armament 
had come to crush as a giant in its cradle. Leonidas, with 
his handful of men, and Xerxes with his countless legions, 
stood as the representatives of the two races of Japheth and 
Shem, Europe and Asia, who have met here in the pass of 
Thermopyle to contest the palm of pre-eminence, three hun- 
dred laboring for the fulfillment of Noah’s oracle against three 
millions who were invoking all the gods of war to effect its 
overthrow. Three hundred fighting for, and three millions 
against the eternal decrees of God. 

The crisis for action comes. It is a moment pregnant with 
the world’s destiny. ‘‘ Rush on! rush on!” cry the Persian 
leaders at the head of multitudinous columns; while Leoni- 
das, noiseless, cool, intrepid, gives the signal for onset, and 
his daring host begin the work of havoc and death, piling 
Persian upon Persian in one wide scene of carnage and death. 
The proud Aigean, tinged wide around with Asiatic blood, is 
choked with the falling fragments of humanity. Shem, 
abashed, withdraws his cumbrous hosts, and leaves little 
Japheth in his glory. Again arms bray upon arms; again 
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and again the tug of war is renewed, and not till the power 
of Asia is broken, and that of Europe has ined a prospective 
triumph, does the dauntless band resign t the last drop of life’s 
blood. 

We read of the event in our schoolboy days as a thrilling 
instance of martial courage and patriotic devotion, without 
seeing in it the hand of God, or taking into account its influ- 
ence upon that kingdom w hich is not of this world. Greece 
thus acquired the energy to conquer Asia, a work which was 
finally consummated by 30,000 trained Macedonians under 
Alexander, who afterward supplied the civilized world with 
kings and courts, thus raising their language to the elevated 
position of a universal medium of cultivated thought. Hence 
the Greeks reached by conquest that general influence in the 
world of mind which the Jews obtained by defeat and cap- 
tivity. A general language was in this way provided for the 
propagation of the gospel. 

4. How a political amalgamation was effected.—Next 
to the confusion of speech, national antipathies were a strong 
barrier to the propagation of common ideas and influences. 
Travel was insecure; trade was unprotected; intercourse 
was repelled by the prejudice of belligerent tribes, and such 
an enterprise as that in which the apostles were engaged 
could not have been prosecuted till about the time of our Sa- 
viour’s advent. Then Rome, after seven hundred years’ con- 
flict, had succeeded in establishing universal dominion, and 
the temple of Jannus was closed to denote a general peace. 
Peace prevailed because none were able to cope with imperial 
Rome, whose iron-handed dominion, stretching from Britain 
_ to Mesopotamia, held in political unity all the forms of civil 
and social life, and the wgis of its protection was a universal 
safeguard to travel and trade. Thus as stars last in the train 
of night, these events led on the dawn and establishment of 
Christianity. By agencies the most remote and conflicting, 
God carried forward the introductory process of Christianity, 
through the gradual unfoldings of a long line of ages. 


II. We pass to notice the developments which respect Curis- 
TIANITY AS A SYSTEM and the consummation of its work. The 
same general law governs here as in the introduction of the 
gospel day. Asa system, Christianity was gradually unfolded to 
the minds of men like the dawn which begins in the feeble 
pencilings of light on the dusky east, and ends in the full 
effulgence of the risen sun. At the time of our Saviour’s ap- 
pearing, the old luminaries of the world had faded, so as to 
render the darkness even more visible than ever. The time 
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had been when the religion of the Jews had in it the vigor of 
life. But now the rigidity of death pervaded all its forms— 
a scene of decay—a valley of dry bones. No response was 
heard from the mercy-seat, no fire descending, consumed the 
victim, no living hand evoked from lyre or harp its ancient 
inspirations, no sign or sound of life manifested itself in the 
ritual exactitude of scribe and priest: all, all was cold as those 
who have been long dead. The profession of godliness had 
degenerated into a mere lure of the widows’ houses which 
avarice sought to devour; prayer, aspiring not after commun- 
ion with God, posted itself at the corner of the streets to be 
seen of men; and the only heaven-inspired ritual had waxed 
old and was ready tovanish away. The time had been, also, 
when Grecian civilization had produced characters who were 
an honor to human nature. But now how changed! Its 
philosophy had ended in sophistry, its poetry in fustian, its 
oratory in grandiloquence, and its devotion to the gods in 
infidelity. All the proud responses of ancient genius had 
died away, leaving an echo too feeble to be heard, and too 
false to be endured. 

Out of this state of things it was that the Christian system 
was developed. “he Simeons and Annas who waited for the 
consolation of Israel, were a starry fringe on the edge of its 
dawn, though their number was too few, and their light too 
feeble, to offer a visible contrast to the prevailing gloom. 
The vision of Zachariah, the birth of the Baptist, and then 
that of the Son of God, hymned by angels, visited by wise 
men, persecuted by Herod, carried into Egypt; and then re- 
turning and living to the age of thirty in retirement ; after- 
ward baptized, tempted, preaching, working miracles, and 
finally dying, rising again, ascending on high, and bestowing 
gifts upon the rebellious, that the Lord God might dwell among 
us,—such were the visible unfoldings of a new and potential 
life, which is eternal, and, therefore, the sum of Heaven’s dis- 
pensations to man, and destined to endless progression. 

By this process, Christianity, as a system, or organic 
whole, gradually grew into form in the minds and hearts of 
men, beginning like the dawn, and terminating in the full 
effulgence of the Spirit’s baptism on the day of Pentecost. 
Then Christianity, as a system, reached its perfected life, 
embodying all the truths and influences necessary for the 
world’s regeneration—What followed made no addition to 
the thing itself as a power working among men, but was 
simply the unfoldings of its life and energy. Henceforth, the 
apostles spake, and wrote, and acted, as moved by the Holy 
Ghost, whose influences were then permanently incorporated 
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with the elements of this lower world. All previous foreshadow- 
ings of Messiah’s kingdom, whether by type or by prophecy, 
found their substance and their realization in the events which 
supervened between the birth of John and the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. The subsequent history of Christianity is but 
the fruit of its then perfect power. 

We turn, therefore, from the system itself to its consum- 
mated mission among men. What does it design to do? 
What has it done? And whatis the prospect of its completing 
its work ? 

1. What does it design todo? It is fashionable at present 
to look for the fruits of Christianity, not upon earth, but in 
heaven. So far as individual character is concerned, we see 
so much to deplore in those who profess to act under its in- 
fluence ; and in the general course of its history so little has 
been done, as yet, to correct the giant evils of the world, that 
we begin to think that there can be no consummation of 
Christianity this side of heaven, or at least this side of the 
second advent of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
new heavens and earth. ‘These dubious feclings in reference 
to the earthly work of Christianity, united to a false inter- 
pretation of the prophecies, have led to the growth of a new 
sect, who have taken the name of Adventists. 

But we are not of the number who despair of a distant 
and glorious consummation of Christianity in the present life. 
We believe it is destined yet to conform the general ideas of 
mankind to its own criterion of truth and obligation ; that its 
golden rule, of doing as we would be done by, is yet to become 
the basis of government, legislation, domestic life, of all our 
moral judgments, and of the business and commerce of man- 
kind, so that, in the future civilization of the world, the 
moral, and spiritual, and good, will take the place of physical 
prowess and valor in the early ages, and of intellect, family, 
and station, in the present regards of mankind. We believe 
that war, and slavery, and oppression, and cruelty, are 
yet to be known no more. This is the mission of Chris- 
tianity, and, as Dr. Channing has said, “It is equal to its 
work.” 

2. But what has Christianity done? We grant that there 
are points from which we may look at this question, which 
are full of discouragement to our weak faith and limited view 
of things. But we must consider that the wheel of Provi- 
dence is a great one, and each revolution covers a cycle of 
ages. The Patriarchal dispensation had not expended itself 
till a period of more than two thousand years. The Mosaic 
ritual did not finally vanish away till nearly two thousand 
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more. Grecian history reached its destiny through a course 
of undefined ages. The freebooters of Rome, within the fast- 
nesses of the seven-hilled city, battled it for empire for twelve 
or fourteen hundred years, before their iron dominion finally 
crumbled to ruin. These are a few specimens of the vast 
reach of God’s plans, with whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years. 

Because so small a segment of the mighty circle is sub- 
jected to our inspection, we are always vexed lest things 
should not come out right. All goes wrong; piety is low ; 
missions among the heathen have but a limited success ; 
adverse currents roll back the sun of improvement more than 
fifteen degrees upon the dial of the world; and everything 
conspires to dash the fondly-cherished hopes of universal 
peace and holiness. 

But what a history of failures is recorded in the two Testa- 
ments! Eden was a failure; the old worlda failure ; Noah’s 
ministry a failure ; the patriarchal dispensation a failure ; the 
expected perfection of Hebrew dominion in the Holy Land 
under the Messiah a failure ; the reign of the judges a 
failure ; the reign of the kings a failure ; the prophets all 
complained of failures, and poor Jeremiah had not tears for 
all his grief. And yet with God is no failure. He wrought 
out by each the precise result which he intended. And the 
weeping prophet might have spared his tears, if his mind had 
grasped the mighty results to ensue from the captivity of his 
people, in the dispersion of a true theology among the nations. 
God giveth not account of any of his matters. 

But we return again to the question, What has Christianity 
done? We answer this question with a view to our Saviour’s 
representation of it, as leaven hid in meal, dividing its work 
into three parts, that of infusion, that of fermentation, and 
that of expansion or purification. 

‘Its work of infusion was compressed within the three first 
centuries, during which period it had fairly wrought itself into 
the aggregated mass of general society as the most potential 
agency which was known on earth. Coming out full-fledged 
with the Spirit’s baptism on the day of Pentecost, how mighty 
was its onset! The ritual refuse of previous ages vanished 
before it. ‘The dead conscience of the masses was quickened 
into palpitating life, sending forth the despairing inquiry, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ A new form of spiritual 
development started into being, which it was reserved to Bun- 
yan to dramatize and to clothe in the forms of outward life. 
Thrones tottered to their fall, and the seeds of a wide-spread 
political revolution indirectly fell from its hands. The old 
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forms of belief gave way, and religion came to be understood 
in its true character of peace on earth and good-will toward 
men. Ten persecutions produced martyrdoms enough to over- 
awe the human mind, and to extort its reluctant homage for 
a faith which inspired such constancy, such valor, and such 
heroic contempt of suffering and death, in men, and women, 
and children, who otherwise appeared the weakest of the 
weak, and least competent to deeds so magnanimous, so glori- 
ous. By this process the infusion of the heavenly principle 
was fairly effected, and Christianity became a fixed fact, a 
controlling agency in general history. 

And now begins the period of fermentation. It is a pecu- 
liarity of leaven and of the fermenting principle in liquids to 
do its work out of sight, covered by elements contrary to it- 
self, which it is secretly assimilating and preparing to appear 
under a new form. This was the work of Christianity from 
the fourth to the fifteenth century. The social elements, the 
old civilization and the old barbarism of the world in the per- 
son of the cultivated Romans, and the northern hordes by 
whom they were conquered, yea, all the forms of superstition 
and idolatry, and every possible variety of philosophical 
opinion and belief, to which time had given birth, were thrown 
into that great seething-pot of the nations—the Papal Church 
—which was the Apocalyptic Beast to which the dragon gave 
his power and his seat. Let no one suppose that in this 
vast fermentation, Christianity was a dormant element. 
Though concealed, it was not dead. Deep down in monastic 
cells, in sunken valleys guarded by contiguous mountains from 
the assault of the universal enemy, or hid among the musty 
libraries of an unlettered and a corrupted priesthood, were 
still conserved in the living hearts and in the dead languages 
of the world, those truths and influences which in due time 
were destined to work themselves into view, and thus to oc- 
cupy the high places of society. ‘The Papacy concealed in its 
bosom the thunder which has brought such ruin to itself, and 
such hope to mankind. At the appointed time uprises from 
the ashes of its desolation, that pheenix of the Reformation 
and of modern civilization which has commenced the onward 
flight of eternity. 

The work of expansion or of purification has been going 
on now for three hundred years only, and yet how prodigious 
the results! Keeping to the figure of this fermenting process, 
who does not know that, after a time, the foul ingredients of 
the liquid gradually separate themselves in the form of sedi- 
ment or scum, which, when removed, leaves the main body 
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limpid as water and ae ag “8 ascrystal? This process has 
been going on ever since the Reformation. First the inherent 
efficacy of the sacraments, or justification by works, was 
thrown off; then priestly tyranny ; then the absurd right of 
governments to interfere in matters of conscience ; then a 
Bacon arose to reform the laws of philosophy and investiga- 
tion ; and thus a process of purification or expurgation has 
been going on in human thought, conviction, and practice, in 
government, science, and religion, whose results are too pro- 
digious to be conceived. | 

Hence we have arrived at a certainty of the consummated 
mission of Christianity, greater than ever before. We see, 
we know, from the influences now abroad, that progress, 
progress the most extended and glorious, awaits the future 
destiny of man in this life. 

What are we to think of the individualism of our times ? 
Does it not foreshow the triumph of man over society? A 
voice comes up deep from the lowest stratum of the social 
mass, like the cry of the souls under the altar, saying, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, wilt thou not avenge our blood 
and relieve our oppressions ?’? Down in the deepest depths a 
convulsive throe is felt, and the slave, clanking his chains, 
dares to look his master in the face and to say, ‘‘ Am I nota 
man?’’ In Europe the battle waxes hotter and hotter. The 
Northern Bear growls from his seat at the awakened liberties 
of the people. The Papacy, like an exorcised demon, after 
wandering through dry places seeking rest and finding none, 
has taken seven spirits more wicked than itself, and entered 
upon its ancient seat of warfare upon the liberties of the world. 
Allying itself to French bigotry or ambition, or Austrian 
bayonets, as the case may be, they may endure for a while, 
but in the end both will be choked together in the sea. As 
sure as there is a God in heaven the individual must have his 
rights, and the organization by which they are distrained 
must fall. 

What is to come of this amalgamation of races, growing out 
of our modern emigration and our colonial system? Must it 
not eventuate in a new style of humanity itself? Are not 
all the most powerful races, the Grecian, Roman, Anglo- 
Saxon, the result of a similar amalgamation? Who can an- 
ticipate what the race is to be, made up of the confluent blood 
of all the races, which two hundred years hence are to 
overspread this continent, from its most northern to its most 
southern inhabited point, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
having enriched themselves with the full measure of its de- 
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veloped resources, and with all the results of those principles 
of discovery in science and invention and art which have led to 
achievements so magnificent during the last thirty years ? 

Is there nothing cheering in the present popularity of be- 
neficence ? Even the crusade against capital punishment, 
however it be regarded, is the offspring of a widely excited 
sympathy which cannot quietly see suffering inflicted upon a 
guilty brother; Is this tendency toward relief for the vari- 
ous forms of human woe ominous of no good ? 

And can we fail to see in multitudes of Christians, earnest 
breathings after a purer state, and a more efficient working 
of their religion? They cry after knowledge, and lift up 
their voice for understanding, yea, they seek for her as silver, 
and search for her as for hid treasures ; and how can they 
fail to realize the promise, that then they shall understand 
the fear of the Lord and find the knowledge of God ? 

Thus the whole history of God’s law of development in his 
spiritual kingdom—its gradual nature—its wide reach as to 
time and particulars—and its coercion of adverse agencies 
into subserving its ends, as well as the present posture of hu- 
man affairs, is full of promise, that the earth shall yet be full 
of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord. 


ARTICLE V. 
MATERIALS FOR A FULURE JUDGMENT IN THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
By Rev. G. B. Cueever, D.D., New York. 


We closed our last article on the indications of a Future 
Retribution in Natural Theology with the consideration of 
that part of the constitution of the human mind through 
which conscience itself works, and upon which the reality of 
the future judgment would in some respects seem to depend, 
that is, the Memory. It is that part of our intellectual con- 
stitution, the power and certainty of which ensure the supply 
and presentation of materials for conscience and the judgment 
toactupon. With respect to the past, conscience must act 
by remembrance, and without that, would be divested of all 
retrospective power. 

Now for guilty beings, looking toward the judgment, the 
consideration of the power of Memory is an intensely interest- 
ing and awful thing. Every unwonted development of this 
power, as demonstrating by fact in the present world what 
the remembering faculty can do, is invested with an all- 
comprehensive and never-ending significance. For what one 
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mind can do is a property of the whole race: a man observ- 
ing such instances of vastness and minuteness in others’ rec- 
ollections, cannot help saying to himself, the same power 
resides in me, needing only to be quickened, and to have the 
present hindrances to its exercise taken away. All things 
that I have ever seen, heard, read, known, thought, felt, ex- 
perienced in any way ; all processes of reasoning, sensibility, 
volition ; all modes in which I have either acted upon others, 
or been acted upon, with all the minutest details of self- 
consciousness, though they may have passed like the light- 
ning, I can revisit. All that ever has been mine is still with- 
in my power, and may belong to me forever, through the 
working of this mighty, indestructible element of my immor- 
tal being. 

The argument from memory for a future judgment is pow- 
erful, because, on every excursion of the mind into the past, 
there is now a judgment of conscience, and an expectation of 
a righteous award. ‘The soul of man is forever reasoning in 
this circle : what is, what has been, what shallbe. The first 
affirmation of the human mind is this: J am; the second, / 
was ; the third, I shall be ; and the mode of this third is held 
to be determined by the nature of the first and second. What 
Iwas and what I am, determines what I shall be. It is in 
this way that all mankind reason, whether willing or not. 
They cannot help it. From the contemplation of the 7s, and 
the was, in human existence, conscience declares a judg- 
ment to come. God’s Word explicitly declares the same. 
Now if there be within the circle of our natural knowledges 
or capacities the prediction of any event, we look inevitably 
for some grounds of the prediction, or some signs that it is a 
probability, and that the event promised will take place. If 
it be rumored among the people of a vast city that a new and 
magnificent Hall of Justice is to be built, and if there be seen 
a multitude of workmen collecting materials at the stated 
place of the proposed building, those materials are a strong 
proof of the truth of the common rumor. And just so, when 
the conscience of all mankind tells of a judgment to come, 
and we see how the materials for that judgment are accumu- 
lating, and the demand and necessity for it increasing, and 
how the busy memory is occupied with collecting and arrang- 
ing those materials, the proof becomes very strong: the com- 
mon rumor of the world and of the individual conscience is so 
corroborated, that one who looks fairly at the light of nature, 
even apart from that of Revelation, cannot doubt. And every 
instance of the power of memory, every elucidation of the 
Jaws under which the mind acts in its operations of remem- 
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brance, and every instance of the manner in which conscience 
accompanies this work, affords additional conviction. 

The first instance we shall give of the involuntary power of 
memory, is that noted one presented by Coleridge, which 
shall be related mainly in the words and with the conclusions 
of that eminent man. The fact that the case may be so fa- 
miliar to some of our readers, as to be almost a truism, does 
not lessen its importance: a young woman, he says, of four 
or five-and-twenty, who could neither read nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever, during which the priests and 
monks in the neighborhood supposed that she became possess- 
ed of the Devil. She continued incessantly talking Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompous tones, and with most 
distinct enunciation. ‘The case had attracted the particular 
attention of a young physician, and by his statement many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town, and 
cross-examined the case on the spot. Sheets full of her rav- 
ings were taken down from her own mouth, and were found 
to consist of sentences coherent and intelligible each for itself, 
but with little or no connection with each other. Of the 
Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced to the Bible ; 
the remainder seemed to be in the Rabbinical dialect. A 
trick or conspiracy was out of the question. Not only had the 
young woman ever been a harmless, simple creature, but she 
was evidently laboring under a nervous fever. In the town 
of which she had been a resident for many years, as a servant 
in different families, no solution presented itself. The physi- 
cian, however, determined to trace her past life, step by step ; 
for the patient herself was incapable of returning a rational 
answer. He searched out the place of her nativity, and from 
a surviving uncle learned that the patient had been charitably 
taken by an old Protestant pastor at nine years of age, and 
had remained with him some years, till his death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he was a very good 
man. With great difficulty he at length discovered a niece 
of the pastor’s, who had lived with him as his housekeeper, 
and had inherited his effects, and who remembered the girl. 
Anxious inquiries were made concerning the pastor’s habits, 
and the solution of the phenomenon was soon obtained. For 
it appeared that it had been his custom for years to walk up 
and down a passage of his house, into which the kitchen door 
opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice out of his 
favorite books. A considerable number of these were still in 
the niece’s possession. She added, that he was a very learned 
man, and a great Hebraist. Among the books were found a 
collection of Rabbinical writings, together with several of the 
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Greek and Latin Fathers; and the physician succeeded in 
identifying so many passages with those taken down at the 
young woman’s bedside, that no doubt could remain in any 
rational mind concerning the true origin of the impression 
made on her nervous system. 

‘‘This authenticated case,’’ Coleridge concludes, ‘ fur- 
nishes both proof and instance that relics of sensation may 
exist for an indefinite time in a latent state, in the very same 
order in which they were originally impressed ; and as we 
cannot rationally suppose the feverish state of the brain to act 
in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact, and it would 
not be difficult to adduce several of the same kind, contributes 
to make it even probable that all thoughts are in themselves 
imperishable ; and that, if the intelligent faculty should be 
rendered more comprehensive, it would require only a different 
and apportioned organization, the body celestial instead of the 
body terrestrial, to bring before every human soul the collec- 
tive experience of its whole past existence. And this, per- 
chance, is the dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphics every idle word is recorded. Yea, in the very 
nature of a living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven 
and earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single 
thought, should be loosened or lost from that living chain of 
causes, to all whose links, conscious or unconscious, the free 
will, our only absolute self, is coextensive and copresent.”’ 
This last remark respecting the copresence of the will in all 
our intelligent life, conscious or unconscious, is of the utmost 
solemnity and importance. 

Now there might be multiplied indefinitely the narration of 
instances of this kind, all pointing to the same demonstration 
of the capability in our immortal frame of having every 
experience of our existence preserved to be disclosed at the 
judgment. Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a young girl, 
who at an early period in childhood occupied an apartment 
next to that of a musician, who spent much of his time in 
performing musical pieces on the violin. About six months 
from this period she was taken to live in the family of a lady, 
where, several years afterward, there was heard during the 
night a succession of strains of fine music, the sounds of 
which were at length traced to the apartment of this young 
girl, who, though fast asleep, was pouring from her lips strains 
exactly resembling those produced by a small violin. She 
would utter tones like the tuning of the instrument, and then 
pass to the execution of elaborate pieces of music ; and this 
was repeated so often, that there was no possibility of mistake 
or delusion in the phenomenon. This young person after- 
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ward became insane, but her experience is an evident, 
though incomprehensible, case of the power of involuntary 
memory. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates another example, which he puts 
under the phenomena of dreams, but which is in reality a 
development of memory. It occurred with one of his own 
intimate friends, a gentleman connected with one of the 

rincipal banks in Glasgow. He was at his place at the tel- 
ler’s desk, when a person entered, demanding payment of the 
sum of six pounds. There were several waiting, who were 
entitled to be attended to before him ; but he was extremely 
impatient, and rather noisy ; and being likewise a remarkable 
stammerer, he became so annoying that another gentleman 
requested the teller to pay him his money and get rid of him. 
He did so, accordingly, but with an expression of impatience 
at being obliged to attend to him before his turn, and thought 
no more of the transaction. At the end of the year the books 
of the bank could not be made to balance, the deficiency 
being exactly six pounds. He spent days and nights in 
endeavoring to discover the error, but without success ; when 
at last one night retiring to bed much fatigued, he 
dreamed of being at his place in the bank, where the trans- 
action with the stammerer passed before him in all its par- 
ticulars. He found on examination that the sum paid had 
not been inserted in the book of accounts, and that it exactly 
amounted to the error in the balance. His memory, which 
had failed him during the day, had wrought during sleep 
with perfect exactness. 

This was simply an instance of the revival of old associa- 
tions, which had passed for a season from the mind and been 
forgotten. Thus it is that all mistakes in our accounts for 
eternity, arising from forgetfulness here, will be rectified 
when the mind acts with its full power in the spiritual world. 
The stars come out by night that were hidden by the day, 
and ten thousand thousand worlds of transactions and of con- 
sequences will be revealed in the firmament of men’s con- 
sciousness, when the delusions of time and sense shall have 
given way to the realities of eternity. 

From the experience of Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish 
traveler, Dr. Abercrombie relates an instance of the vividness 
with which, as the light of the day of this world is retiring, 
the past realities, that are to encircle our being in the judg- 
ment, throng upon the mind ; whether they be scenes of inno- 
cent delight, or of guilt and terror. When old, blind, and so 
infirm that he was able only to be carried from his bed to his 
chair, he used to describe to his friends the scenes which he 
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had visited in his early days, with wonderful minuteness and 
vivacity. When they expressed their astonishment, he told 
them that as he lay in bed, all visible objects shut out, the 
pictures of what he had seen in the East continually floated 
before his mind’s eye, so that it was no wonder he could 
speak of them as if he had seen them yesterday. With like 
vividness the deep intense sky of Asia, with its brilliant and 
twinkling hosts of stars, which he had so often gazed at by 
night, was reflected, in the hours of stillness and darkness, 
on his inmost soul. Now these were simply the beautiful 
images of nature, that, having once made their impression on 
a sensitive soul, could never be forgotten. But if pictures 
daguerreotyped, as it were, upon the soul from abroad, can 
thus be repreduced after the lapse of a lifetime, as vivid as 
when the soul first received into its depths, as in a mirror, 
the reflection of the glory of God’s universe, how much more 
certainly, with how much greater exactitude, must everything 
which the mind itself has originated, every spontaneous move- 
ment of thought and feeling, every development of character, 
be treasured in the memory, to be reproduced when conscience 
calls for it! If Niebuhr’s memory had been filled with scenes 
of sin, or with the recollection of sensual and sinful pleasures, 
instead of those exquisite images of oriental scenery, how 
intensely painful would his old age have been in the reprodue- 
tion of such accumulated forms of evil, with conscience 
passing judgment on them all ! 

Sometimes the acquisitions, the knowledges, of the earliest 
period of life, long utterly disused and forgotten, come sud- 
denly and spontaneously again into power and exercise, as 
indestructible possessions of the soul. Dr. Rush relates the 
ease described to him by a good Lutheran pastor, of Swedes 
and Germans under his pastoral care, who, when dying, 
prayed in their native languages, though they could not have 
spoken them for sixty years, must, indeed, have disused and 
forgotten them from childhood. Cases are on record of per- 
sons under the effect of injury upon the brain speaking in the 
Welsh language, which had been disused for thirty years, and 
forgetting English, and again, on recovery, losing the Welsh 
and recovering the English. It is impossible to account for 
such operations ; but they all go to show that nothing is lost 
or really forgotten, which has once passed through the mind. 

Sometimes it seems as if an invisible power were busy re- 
moving or replacing at will, as in a camera obscura, the 
pictures inthe memory. Sometimes those that lie lowest, at 
the bottom of the pile, are placed uppermost, excluding all 
others, and sometimes the last drawn are the last seen. But 
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how easy for the Divine Being, acting simply by the laws of 
the mind, to bid the soul stand still, and to draw forth before 
it, plate after plate, the impressions of every moment, hour, 
day, week, of existence, and let the conscience meditate upon 
it! And what an employment for a guilty and unpardoned 
soul! Even a single scene of guilt may fully arrest and 
oceupy the mind for almost any period. There are cases of 
persons, whose sane and healthy action of mind has been dis- 
ordered, having their consciousness arrested upon one single 
event or idea, and remaining involved in that event, or revolv- 
ing that idea, for the period of near fifty years. This we 
call insanity. But suppose an immortal mind to stand thus 
petrified as it were in the eternal world for a similar interval 
of time, brooding in guilty consciousness over some one 
scene, idea, or act of guilt. Would not this be one of the 
direst images by which the mind can body forth its concep- 
tions of the misery of hell ? 

We may adduce one more instance of the power of memory, 
instructive for other reasons besides the light thrown upon the 
great point now before us, the adaptation of memory to the 
judgment. It is found in the life of that holy man and faith- 
ful preacher, the Rev. John Flavel. On one occasion he was 
preaching from these words in 1 Cor. 16: 22 —If any man 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maran- 
atha. The discourse is said to have been unusually solemn, 
especially the explanation of the terms anathema maranatha, 
Cursed with a bitter and grievous curse ; devoted to destruc- 
tion, when the Lord shall come. At the conclusion of the 
service, when Mr, Flavel should pronounce the benediction, 
he arose and said, looking with unspeakable tenderness and 
sdlemnity over the congregation, How shall I bless this whole 
assembly, when every person in it, who loveth not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is anathema maranatha? ‘The audience were 
so deeply affected by the sermon, and by this conclusion of it, 
that some among them were entirely overcome by their feelings, 
and sank down quite senseless beneath the powers of the 
world to come. 

In the congregation there was a lad named Luke Short, 
then about fifteen years of age, a native of Dartmouth. It 
does not appear that the sermon made any unusual im- 
pression upon him. He became a sailor, and afterward came 
to this country, and passed the remainder of a very long life. 
At the age of a hundred years he possessed such vigor of body 
as to be able to work upon his farm, while his mental facul- 
ties were very little impaired. But he was a careless, hard- 
ened man; he was, in the language of the prophet, ‘a sin- 
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ner a hundred years old,’’ and apparently destined ‘ to die 
aceursed.’’ While in the field one day he found himself in. 
sensibly carried back in reflection over the events of his past 
life. The incomprehensible current of association among the 
events of his youth drew him once more within the chapel of 
Mr. Flavel at Dartmouth, and the whole solemn scene rose up 
around him. He saw the man of God, with his affectionate 
earnestness, power, and solemnity. He heard again the dis. 
course as it fell from his lips, saw him rise to pronounce the 
benediction, remembered the fearful anathema maranatha, 
and its powerful effect upon the congregation. And now for 
the first time he felt the meaning of the preacher, and heard the 
voice of God. He felt that he had not himself loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ, not in all the course of a life prolonged to more 
than a hundred years. He was terrified at the dreadful ana- 
thema ; he became at length a true penitent, and died in his 
116th year, having given pleasing evidence of true piety. 
Now this is one of the most remarkable instances on record 
of the power of memory, the power of Divine Truth, the 
power of faithful preaching, even though it may seem at the 
time unavailing, the power of the Holy Spirit, and the greatness 
and patience of God’s mercy and grace. Eighty-five years 
had passed away in this case, before the seed sown by Mr. 
Flavel had taken root, or gave the least sign of preservation 
and existence. LHighty-five years of busy, sinful, hardening 
life had laid their successive accumulations of thoughts and 
things, of Providence and truth, of prayerlessness and uncon- 
cern, over that inscription engraven by the hand of Mr. Fla- 
vel on the man’s memory ; but it was still there ; and in the 
open field, where perhaps for half a century the man had 
worked on in disregard of God and eternity, with the same 
heaven above him, and the same earth beneath, and the same 
voices of warning around him unheeded, suddenly the cover- 
ings of habit and of thoughtlessness are thrown off, the 
stone, as it were, is lifted from the sepulchre, and the man is 
taken down into the recesses of his own being. The inscrip- 
tion, Anathema Maranatha, flames out, and sheds a gloomy, 
terrible light on the forms of guilt filling those recesses. In 
respect to the power of recollection, the eighty-five years are 
as though they were not; they are no veil before the truth ; 
but in respect to sin, they add the accumulation of a lifetime 
to that anathema maranatha, and the inscription is, as it were, 
reverberated in letters of flame all along the successive cham- 
bers in the gallery of the man’s existence. The Spirit of God 
convinces him of guilt, and brings him to repentance, by the 
power of memory; but who can trace the mysterious associ- 
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ation that in the open field suddenly carried him back to his 
seafaring youth, beneath the sound of the voice of a man of 
God, who himself had for more than half a century been 
dwelling in heaven ? 

That inscription from the Word of God traced by the in- 
strumentality of Flavel on the man’s mind, was brought out 
in this world, after even that long lapse of years, for the soul’s 
salvation. If it had not been brought out in this world; if 
the soul had never remembered it here, still it was not lost, 
could not have been obliterated ; but then, if it had not ar- 
rested the soul here, it would have flamed out amid the fires 
of the last day, Anarnema Maranatua, for the soul’s perdi- 
tion. And thus it is that the sins of our careless life, if we 
suffer ourselves to become hardened from God and insensible 
to the Divine mercy, are written as in invisible ink, and the 
events, the business, the anxieties of years cover them ; but 
they are not gone ; the inscriptions are there, and they only 
need to be laid open to the light of eternity, or come to the 
fires of the second death, when the Anathema Maranatha will 
flame out forever. For that inscription is written on every 
soul in its sins, on every soul that loves not our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and it can be removed only by the Lord 
Jesus himself in a world of probation. 

There is in this last instance a proof of the peculiar power, 
with which the truth given from God for the guidance of our 
immortal being, clings eternally to the memory. ‘Truth from 
heaven is probably more unforgetable than all things else. 
As our blessed Lord declared that heaven and earth should 
pass away before one jot or tittle of the law should fail, so it 
may be easier for heaven and earth to be annihilated, than 
for one ray of the light poured from God upon the soul ever 
to fade from the memory. But if it be disregarded, it must 
remain there only with an avenging and agonizing presence. 
God’s revealed truths will be the most terrible of all things, if 
they were trampled under foot. They carry an eternal 
Anathema Maranatha for the soul that in this world despises 
them. ‘They are life unto life, or death unto death. And all 
degrees of light, truth, warning, are to be treasured up, the 
consciousness of them is to be eternal. They are essential to 
the processes of a perfect judgment. 

When the missionary, Mr. Moffat, had once been preaching 
to the natives in Africa, his attention was arrested by a young 
man in the midst of a group that had gathered around him, 
to whom he was preaching over from memory the sermon he 
had heard, imitating Mr. M.’s gestures, as well as repeating 
his language, with great solemnity. He repeated the sermon 
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almost verbatim, and when Mr. Moffat remarked to him that 
he was doing what he himself could not have done, he did not 
appear conscious of any superior ability, but touched his 
forehead with his finger, and remarked, ‘‘ When I hear any. 
thing great, it remains there.”’ By great, he evidently meant 
in the sense of solemnity as connected with the soul’s destiny 
in the eternal world. And indeed there is nothing great but 
with reference to eternity, nothing worth preserving or re- 
membering but in its relation to that. But all things that 
have the stamp of that greatness remain there, as the poor 
untutored negro observed, there in the mind, and can never 
pass from the memory. 

Now if we bring this to our own case, in considering the 
vast amount of impressions from religious truth, of which we 
have been the subjects, that are to be past again in review 
before us, it becomesexceedingly solemn. All the realities and 
circumstances of Divine revelation and providence, with all 
their heavenly associations and tendencies, and all the Sab- 
baths that have ever intervened to draw us near to God; 
these solemn truths, and these accompanying feelings and 
impressions of the soul, whether deep or evanescent, these 
warnings of God and of conscience, these inward admonitions 
and movings of the Spirit, perhaps unheeded, these tendencies 
to better things neglected, resisted, despised ; these pictures 
of God and heaven, made to give place in our minds to the 
glaring, gaudy things of the world, to its business, amuse- 
ment, folly, and sin—all these experiences of the truth and 
providence of God, and all forms, indeed, in which we have 
ever seen the light of his mercy, although it may have been 
in flashes of thought and feeling as transitory as the light- 
ning, are to pass before us again, to gather around us, to 
swear that they have known us, and to show beneath what a 
discipline of God’s restraining, expostulating, awakening, and 
redeeming love we passed into the eternal world. And if 
unreclaimed in this world by that discipline, who can confront 
it there? 

The instances of memory we have presented are most of 
them involuntary, spontaneous; they are instances of power, 
of activity, which could not be checked, or prevented. Had 
it been ever so much against the-will of the master of the fac- 
ulty, that would have made no difference. The busy oper- 
ator, with the utmost indifference to the soul’s wishes, would 
have brought out and displayed the mind’s innumerable 
stores. It is no matter whether they be full of sin and 
shame, or such as the mind would delight to avouch and 
greet again as its creations or possessions. The memory does 
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not ask whether the mind be pleased with them, but starts 
them into being. Nay, the more displeasing they are, the 
more certain they are to be recalled ; for this is one manifest 
way in which the law of association acts, and anything which 
the mind greatly fears, is for that very reason held tight to it. 
If you put by an article of your experience, and say that it is 
proscribed, debarred from remembrance ; if you say, I never 
wish to see that again, let it be buried and never have a res- 
urrection—it may be a single word, deed, look, event, or in- 
cident—the very label which you put upon it, never to be re- 
vealed, the very burial service which you perform over it, the 
very act of your will, consigning it to eternal banishment and 
forgetfulness, secures its eternal existence and power over 
you. Your unwillingness to look at it compels you to look. 
Your dread and unwillingness give it, in fact, an additional, 
morbid, torturing action within you, and attraction over you. 

The reader may possibly be reminded of the descriptions 
of that terrific power, which some deadly species of snakes 
possess, of charming by the eye, or by some mysterious influ- 
ence, the birds or other living creatures they are intent upon 
seizing, and of thus drawing them within reach of their 
fangs. Isthere notsomething fearfully similar in our experience 
of the power of every sinful fact in our existence to attract 
us to itself? Every deadly incident of guilt in the life of a 
sinful being is as a serpent rearing its head and darting its 
forked tongue with a dreadful hiss of fascination. ‘* He held 
him by his glittering eye.’’ Every sin has a glittering eye 
fixed upon the soul. 

Hatred is, in some respects, a stronger bond than friend- 
ship. What we hate and dread we remember with a dread- 
fal energy, and so long as the hatred and dread exist, the 
object of it cannot be forgotten. We have reason to believe 
that even to a guilty soul nothing will be more dreadful, more 
hateful, than the realities of past sins. 

The state of a man’s system in health may not attract his 
notice. It seems the very plenitude of health to be in such 
enjoyment of it, that no particular sensations excite notice. 
But let there be a festering wound in any organ in the sys- 
tem, and it shall excite more notice than the healthful state 
of the whole system besides. If there could be such a thing 
as a coal of living fire wound up as a ganglion in a man’s 
nervous system, it would compel and concentrate all his at- 
tention. But every sin, unforgiven, is such a coal of fire. 
The secretions of evil, of guilt, in our experience, are secre- 
tions of irritating, painful action, secretions of remorse, com- 
pelling the remembrance. The more painful they are, the 
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more we would forget them ; but of course the more we would 
forget them, the more certainly we remember them. 

We can quicken memory, but we cannot dispossess it of 
any of its stores, we cannot make ourselves forget. The very 
attempt at forgetfulness does but startle the memory. There is 
much meaning in that common phrase of jogging the memory. 
If a guilty person could unconsciously, indifferently, look 
away from his sins, and let his memory alone, quiet, still, 
busying himself with other things, he might possibly forget, 
and keep forgetting. But the effort to forget does but jog 
the memory; so does the dread of remembering. Every 
thrust made by the soul against the hated image, inspires it 
with life ; every effort to wipe out the record, or to veil the 
glittering hieroglyphic, makes it burn up and glare out. It 
is like attempting to extinguish a fire by turning oil upon it ; 
or to ward off the lightning by flashing the sword of steel 
against it. There is no security against a guilty memory, 
but deliverance from sin ; none, but when God says, Thy sins 
are forgiven thee, and I will remember them no more. 

The involuntariness of memory is the security for its 
full and impartial action at the judgment. The involun- 
tariness of memory grows out of the nature of the law of 
association. By this law of our being, one thing, by hav- 
ing been connected with another, suggests and recallsit. 
In this way all events and all thoughts may be so linked 
together that if one be preserved the whole are inevitably 
in existence. Now there being a connection between every 
thought and thing in God’s universe, and some other thought 
or thing, and between every experience in our nature and 
some other experience, it is impossible, under this law, but 
that all should come to light, impossible that anything what- 
ever should be lost. So, while in one sense our memory, with 
all its stores, is ours eternally, in another sense it is not ours. 
It is not ours at will, to say what we will remember and what 
we will not. We cannot banish, at will, unpleasant and an- 
noying recollections. A thousand things may bring them up. 
And above all, this is the case with our sins. A man may 
wish he could forget. He may be willing to give his whole 
fortune, his present enjoyment, the whole universe, if he had 
it, could he but forget. But no! the spring is touched, the 
key-note is sounded, and the whole scene rushes on his soul. 
Unexpectedly, perhaps even amidst his revelry, the guilty 
person hears, as it were, the bell toll, and then the sheeted 
ghosts of buried and forgotten crimes come trooping around 
him. It is as if a church-yard had discharged all its past 
generations into noon-day. He sees a hand you cannot see; 
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he hears a voice you cannot hear! Sometimes it is a bloody 
hand ; sometimes it is a voice that calls up all the energy of 
remorse within him, sets open the dungeons of his soul, and 
the pale, haggard forms of crime and despair, Cain-like, come 
hurrying out of them. 

But it does not need a bloody hand ; it does not require the 
buried voice of murder, thus to disturb the sinful’mind, thus 
to rouse up and harrow the conscience. Any sin may do this; 
any fraud, unrepented of, that the man wishes to forget, 
any guilty indulgence, any sin against his fellow-man, any 
sin against his God; and although under the conscious- 
ness of guilt, he might wish to plunge into darkness, to 
drink the whole oblivious Lethe, to hide, even though it 
were in the bottomless pit, in forgetfulness, happy forget- 
fulness, he cannot do it. He lives it all over again, and every 
effort to fly from it and forget it makes him remember it the 
more. 


Sometimes the universal air 
Seems lit with ghastly flame ; 

Ten thousand, thousand, dreadful eyes 
Are looking down in blame. 


Terrors are upon him, and the darkness hid in his secret 
places. A fire not blown, needing no fuel, nor breath of the 
avenger, shall consume him. His own iniquities shall take 
the wicked himself. The heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 
and the earth shall rise up against him. He fleeth from 
the iron weapon, but the bow of steel shall strike him 
through. 

Now if this experience be carried into eternity, and there 
memory and the sinful man’s conscience play the tyrant over 
hissoul, it is clear that there is no place in the universe but 
would be a hell. This present life might seem a small circle 
to be going over and over again through eternity; and yet, 
for aught we see, this must be, in part, the sinful man’s occu- 
pation. With the law of association as his guide, with 
memory as his master, and conscience with her whip of 
scorpions running at his side, so must he sweep on, in the in- 
volutions of remorse, forever and ever ! 

Is there, then, a conceivable point in the universe where a 
man can get beyond the reach of this law? Why! if we take 
the wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost bounds of 
space, and into the depths of hell and chaos, with every 
moment and interval of our progress, this law of association, 
as absolute as our own existence, goes with us. There is 
nothing isolated and alone. Let Time, Space, all the abstrac- 
tions our nature has the power to conceive of, surround us, 
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as the deep blue of heaven surrounds the most distant star ; 
we are not alone, not unassociated with other beings and 
things in creation. The time and space between us and all 
things else, are but steps enlarging our existence—links of 
connection, longer or shorter, through which the universe 
comes to us, and we visit the universe. Even if there could 
be a total gulf and disconnection between us and everything 
else of being and of form, still, the omnipresence of God the 
Creator would bind the created universe in one vast harmony 
and simultaneousness of relation. I cannot be apart from 
God, and, in God, I am apart from nothing that he has made. 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. If I make my 
bed in hell, behold thou art there. The wings of the morn- 
ing, the depths of the sea, the darkness of midnight, can 
neither convey nor hide me from thy presence, nor withdraw 
me from the relation of intelligent responsibility, in which, 
as thy creature, I stand connected with thy creation ! 

The minuteness of this connection, as revealed by the 
demonstrations of philosophy, is so fearful and wonderful as 
to be startling, for it shows a far-spreading, complicated, in- 
terminable succession of effects, both in the physical and 
moral constitution of the world; making everything and all 
things perpetually operative, as both effects and causes, to the 
end of time and through immeasurable space, and for aught 
we can tell, through eternity. No one element put into this 
complicated system can be taken out, or kept from operating. 
Even as a stone dropped into the ocean creates an agitation 
that is propagated and makes its way, in spite of the seeming 
incredibility of the thing, through the multitudinous heavings 
and warrings of the tempestuous abyss, to its uttermost lim- 
its, so the movements of our moral being stand related, or 
rather live and act related, forever and illimitably in the moral 
universe. In the nature of things, moral influences must be 
indestructible and eternal. The good is eternal, under all 
circumstances, and God alone can by his grace prevent the 
evil from being eternal also. To live and act in such a uni- 
verse is, in this view, such a thing, that a man had better 
never have been born, than live and act in carelessness of his 
responsibilities. ‘The whole universe is as a wondrous living 
organ, the keys of which are brought to every man’s hand, 
and he touches them. He plays upon them, according to his 
own character ; and though he hears not now the reverberat- 
ing thunder of the tones he so carelessly flings into exist- 
ence, he must hear it, all along the path of his endless being, 
either in holy, happy harmonies, or in conflicting, crashing, 
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revengeful peals of discord, that bring back upon him nothing 
but the shame and misery of his own guilty nature. 

Philosophers have traced the nature and operation of this 
law of association, as an investigation of the deepest intellec- 
tual interest, but seldom in the pursuit of its great eternal 
consequences, as to our moral being. This law of association 
isat the foundation of all our habits, or rather, it is busy in 
the formation of them. The principle itself is the simplest 
matter of fact, and the law is an inevitable induction from 
countless observances and experiences of the fact, that a per- 
son, a thing, or idea, once seen in connection with another, 
becomes associated with it in the mind, so that, if one be pre- 
sented or recalled, the other is also. The bare circumstance 
of being seen together may create such a lasting and inevita- 
ble association ; but if there be also an intrinsic relationship, 
the mind is fixed upon that, and that holds the two together, 
in such wise, that the one can never come up without the 
other. 

If two persons, or things, or ideas, are seen but once in 
proximity or relation, the association may be weak ; one may 
not now necessarily suggest the other. But if seen often, the 
association becomes so strong, as to be inevitable and irre- 
sistible. Thus, if a man be a notorious drunkard, every time 
you see that man, you will think of his habit of drunkenness ; 
or if a man be a profane swearer, every time you see that 
man, or ever hear of him, you will think of his habit of pro- 
fane swearing. The thought of a man conspicuous in a page 
of history which is well known, brings up the details of that 
history. What person ever thinks of William Tell, without 
seeing the child, the arrow and the apple? If there be an 
«larm-bell, which we are accustomed to hear rung only on 
occasions of danger, the sound of the bell will always suggest 
the image of the danger ; so, the moment we hear the fire- 
bell, the mind inevitably pictures the evil, of which it is the 
warning. In the country, when the bell tolls slowly and at 
measured intervals, you instantly think of death and a fune- 
ral. On the other hand, the noise of sleigh-bells brings to the 
mind all ideas of life and activity ; a bracing atmosphere, a 
fine road covered with snow, the laughter of merry parties, 
the health and activity of winter. Again, you can scarcely 
hear the sound of the violin, but it suggests the dance ; of the 
drum, but it brings before you all the excitement and fury of 
war. <A case of surgical instruments tells you of ghastly 
wounds. ‘The smell of camphor in a room makes you inquire 
if any one be ill ; so does the sight of a physician entering the 
house, These are common instances of the operation of the 
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law of association, in regard to things seen or known in con- 
nection or relation. 

It is a law, which, even viewed merely in an external oper- 
ation, as a cord, binding our knowledges in bundles, may be 
as powerful for evil, as for good. We may lay hold upon it 
for the accomplishment of a happy and useful training of the 
mind and heart, or an education in all follyand misery. The 
law of association is at the foundation of most of our preju- 
dices and superstitions. Children, whose minds are filled 
with nursery tales of ghosts and goblins, are afraid to be left 
alone in the dark; darkness has become associated in their 
mind with frightful images. Now it is possible to conceive 
of its being associated with nothing but images of security 
and repose. The degree of activity and wideness of sweep in 
this law, in different minds, may make a genius out of one 
person, a dull plodder out of another. It has much to do with 
the development and power of the imagination. The might 
and majesty of its action, amidst sublime materials, may be 
seen in the poetry of Milton, whose imagination combined, in 
such intensity and comprehensiveness, the associative and 
aggregative faculty. 

The constitution of the mind of John Foster was remarka- 
ble in this respect. His associations were intensely vivid, so 
that words affected him with all the power of realities. In 
one of his Essays he speaks of a young person, (and he is 
supposed to refer to himself, at a period when he was enchant- 
ed with the stories of Gregory Lopez and other recluses,) 
with whom at any time the word hermit was enough to 
transport him, like the witch’s broom-stick, to the solitary 
hut, surrounded by shady, solemn groves, mossy rocks, crys- 
tal streams, and gardens of radishes. The words woods and 
forests are said to have produced in his mind the most power- 
ful emotion. In one of his letters he says, ‘‘ I have just been 
admiring the marvelous construction of the mind, in the cir- 
cumstance of its enabling me, as I sit by my candle here, in 
a chamber at Chichester, to view almost as distinctly as if 
before my eyes, your house, the barn, the adjacent fields, 
neighboring houses, and a multitude of other objects. I can 
go through each part of the house, and see the exact form of 
the looms, tables, maps, cakes of bread, and so on, down to 
my mother’s thimble. Yet I still find myself almost three 
hundred miles off. At present I take no notice of the things 
now about me; but perhaps at some future time, at a still 
greater distance, I may thus review in imagination the room 
n which I now write, and the objects it contains; and I find 
that few places where I have continued some time can be thus 
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recollected without some degree of regret ; particularly the 
regret that I did not obtain and accomplish ail the good that 
was possible at that place, and that time. Will it be so, when 
hereafter I recollect this time, and this place?” 

This is exceedingly striking, and we are here brought from 
mere external things, whether of knowledge or imagination, 
to inward experiences, the voice of conscience, the goings on 
of our inward and permanent being. Here it is, and in the 
circle of the sweep of connection between the moral responsi- 
bilities of that permanent being and the world around us, 
that the law of association acts for eternity ; and if it be true, 
as Wordsworth declares, that the faculty of imagination was 
given us to incite and support the eternal part of our being, 
equally true it is that the associative law and faculty bears 
reference to the same. It is with reference to the responsi- 
bilities and realities of eternity, and to the materials which 
we ourselves have gone on voluntarily providing for eternity, 
that it possesses such indestructible and unlimited dominion} 
Without this law, the memory would be a thing of chance, a 
perfect chaos. By this law, all things are connected, so con- 
nected, that, begin at whatever part of the chain you may, 
be sure of whatever link you please, all the rest will follow, 
or may be regained. ‘There can be nothing lost, nothing 
forgotten. 

One of the most interesting instances of the operation of 
the law of association in quickening the memory, and even 
recalling to life and vigor the apparently dying mind, has re- 
cently come to our notice. It is too remarkable to be neglect- 
ed. A lady of advanced age had so completely lost all intel- 
lectual life and consciousness as not to know her own children 
or nearest relatives, nor could anything produce a gleam of 
recollection or intelligence. They would often endeavor to 
recall some individuai to her attention, whose name she might 
recognize, but in vain. At length it happened that they 
mentioned the name of Dr. Strong, the early pastor and friend 
of this lady, and a man of some marked peculiarities. Among 
other things he had acquired the habit of using the phrase, I 
had well nigh said, in expressing any emphatic or important 
affirmation. In his sermons, instead of saying to the sinner, 
If you die in your sins you will assuredly be lost, he would 
be overtaken by his accustomed phrase, and would put the 
threatening in a form almost ludicrous, I had well nigh said, 
you willbe lost. The peculiarity was a marked, known, dis- 
tinctive characteristic. One day the name of this clergyman 
was mentioned in the presence of the lady, and her son said 
to her, Mother, you know Dr. Strong, certainly you must re~ 
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member him? She paused a moment, and then answered, 
with a sudden flash of combined remembrance and humor, / 
had well nigh said, 1 do. In this case, the operation of the 
law of association in the mind was like the play of a current 
of electricity or galvanism in the nervous system. It was a 
singularly interesting phenomenon. 

But this law is not that of mere connection, by evident and 
known links or circumstances ; it is also that of suggestion. 
One idea, or train of ideas, that may have been introduced by 
direct connection with some present person or thing, shal! 
suggest to the mind another, by mere resemblance or con- 
trast, or by an abrupt transition, of which, at the time, wi 
can give no account. The causes by which the law of asso. 
ciation is thus rendered active and powerful are multitudi- 
nous almost beyond computation. And they respect almosi 
equally the power and activity of memory, and the processes 
of present thought. If I see a face resembling that of a dear 
absent or departed relative, or friend, I say, it reminds me of 
that beloved individual ; it may also suggest to me a thou- 
sand busy thoughts in the present or for the future. If | 
hear a striking incident, or event, or train of thought related, 
I say it reminds me of my own experience in a similar case, 
at a time long past, and perhaps almost forgotten; it may 
also suggest to me present trains of thought, questions, con- 
clusions, courses of action; it may possibly make my mind 
as active in the present and future as in the past. The tenor 
of this language, reminds, is striking and expressive. It re- 
minds me of, that is, renovates my mind, or as it were creates 
it anew in regard to that past possession, making that past 
reality again present, as mine. Suggestion also, as derive: 
from the Latin, swb, and gero, to bring in, underneath, un- 
derhand, as it were, is also expressive; meaning the secre! 
notification of the mind in regard to things, either past or 
present, belonging to the subject, or related with it. 

Now the occasions on which this suggestive power is exer- 
cised are as multiplied as the experiences of our being. ‘The 
various innumerable and interminable relations between ex- 
ternal things, cause and effect, resemblance and contrast. 
nearness of time and place, position, preceding or succeeding. 
high or low, first or last, order or disorder ; and in moral and 
intellectual processes and experiences, the same and other re- 
lations, influenced and varied by everything that can have 
power in building up our being, in developing our character 
as the home and discipline of childhood, the instructions and 
examples of the family circle, the tenor of our pursuits and 
studies, the books read, the kind of minds conversed with, the 
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habits of sentiment, opinion, feeling, action, formed and in- 
dulged ; all these are occasions and influences, on and under 
which the law of association works. Hence the great dif- 
ference in individuals in regard to the operation of this law. 
Nothing more distinguishes minds of a different order, than 
the differing wideness and vastness of the sweep of their as- 
sociations. While some minds seize only upon the unimport- 
ant, the common, the trivial, the superficial, others fasten at 
once upon the grand, the solemn, the all-encompassing, the 
eternal. Hence the value of a suggestive writer, and the 
wonderful difference, in this respect, between books that 
merely rock or lull the mind as in a cradle, and that make it 
active. One writer is eminently suggestive, because in him 
the relations of things stand out, or it is evident from his 
style and manner that he sees them, and is excited by them, 
and this makes us look earnestly in the same direction. 
Another suggests nothing at all, but confines us to the bare 
common-places he is uttering, and uttering in such a way, 
that we feel that he himself sees nothing more, and therefore 
we ourselves look for nothing more. So powerful is this prin- 
ciple of being excited, and made curious and active by what ex- 
cites another, that if a man, no matter who he be, will stop in 
a crowded street, and look steadfastly up to a particular point in 
the sky, without saying a word, he shall have, in a quarter of 
an hour, the street filled up with a multitude, gazing earnest- 
ly at that same point. ‘This principle is of vast importance 
in respect to our gazings into the future world. If we see a 
mind intensely absorbed with eternal realities, wrestling with 
them, powerfully exercised by them, gazing upon them with 
a piercing, solemn earnestness, we cannot help being affected 
in the same way. And thus, if all Christians would be them- 
selves solemnly occupied with the things of God, we had al- 
most said, if they would merely stand still in the world, and 
earnestly gaze at them, the world would be affected likewise. 
And thus the wider the sphere of association in which a man’s 
excited vision sweeps the horizon of his being, the more 
power he shall have over other minds, to put them in a pos- 
ture of the like solemnity. 

A man’s habits of association depend greatly upon his 
habits of passion, upon the things that mainly interest him. 
And he may govern his associations by the government of his 
passions, and by a voluntary attention to things that are of 
an elevated and real importance. A man interested in re- 
ligious things, or who will give himself resolutely and pray- 
erfully to their consideration, shall at length have them spon- 
taneously presenting themselves to his mind; he shall be 
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possessed by them; he may, by God’s grace, wear the chan- 
nel of religions feeling so deep in his soul, that every rill of 
thought and interest shall pour into it, bearing his soul tri- 
umphantly on to heaven. A man’s waking interests get such 
hold upon his being, that they characterize his dreams. What 
he loves and pursues by day, pursues him by night, and 
shows him that he is establishing in his own being, either for 
evil or good, a supreme illimitable despotism. The dreams of 
prayerful men are often prayer. And God himself, according 
to his own Word, visits the soul in dreams. 

Indeed, a man’s sleeping thoughts are so well known to be 
under the powerof his daily trains of association and of passivn, 
that men whose souls are burdened with crime have feared 
to be in the same room with another in the hours of slumber. 
By day, although the thoughts of evil, the reproaches of con- 
science, may be rankling in the breast, a man can conceal 
them ; but by night they often come spontaneously to the 
lips, revealing secrets. There have been instances of fearful 
crimes discovered in this way. The tremendous scene in 
Macbeth is no mere fiction. ‘True it is that guilt gives sleep 
a tongue : 

Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

The part which this law of association, therefore, is to play 
in men’s future judgment, and in the determination of their 
state for eternity, is evident. Without it, except by an ex- 
ternal manifestation of things, as in a book, there could be 
no judgment, and but a weak self-condemnation. If, for ex- 
ample, when a man sees a fellow-being with whom, in time 
past, he has had transactions, the sight of that person did not 
recall those transactions, if each particular were a thing to be 
remembered by itself, and had no associating links of thought 
and feeling, no power of relation to bring up other things, a 
man might meet a person whom he has greatly injured, and 
yet not meet again the memory of that injury. A man might 
meet another, against whom he has borne false witness, so as 
to fill the slandered man’s life with misfortune and misery, 
and yet might feel little or no compunction at the meeting, 
because of the want of this law of association, whereby things 
that have been together, or related together, suggest each 
other. Accordingly, because of the weakness of this law of 
association in some persons, there is a great defect in memory ; 
and of course the vividness of one’s recollections must be 
greatly dependent on the energy and power with which this 
law acts. A man’s compunction or remorse for sin wil) 
depend greatly on his remembrance of the circumstances and 
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feelings with which the sin was committed. And if by any 
means it could be possible to evade this law of association, if 
you could break up the inevitable chain that connects every part 
of a man’s being with all his feelings and memories, and with 
him every creature and thing he has ever had to do with, if 
you could loosen some link, and part the series, then a man’s 
condemnation and misery on account of sin might be not so 
inevitable, that is, his self-econdemnation, and his misery from 
compunction and remorse. So much of the essence of this 
article of remorse depends on the remembrance of things in 
their order and connection, on the remembrance of associated 
feelings, on the remembrance of little circumstances that 
surrounded any act, and made up what might be called the 
scenery of it, that if a man could succeed in getting rid of 
these, if he could break the links of association, if he were 
not bound inevitably and forever to them, or if he could make 
a chaos or confusion out of them, he would be comparatively 
secure. 

But there is no possibility of this. In being judged, a man 
is to be thrown back, not on the bare recollection of his sins, 
but on all the circumstances and feelings in and with which 
they were committed. Not merely the sin will be remem- 
bered, but all the then reproaches of conscience, all the light 
under which it was committed, all the self-deception exercised 
will be made plain, all the aggravations of the sin will come 
to view, and all the dreadful feelings that followed it will be 
renewed and deepened. Every sin of injury against others, 
against the feelings of others, against the interests of others 
in any way, will be connected with all the materials of com- 
punciion and remorse that preceded, accompanied, or grew 
out of it. And sometimes little circumstances, or what 
seemed little at the time, shall have extraordinary power, be 
invested with a world of feeling and of meaning. A single 
look, a single word, a circumstance that passed like a flash 
of lightning, shall have meaning and feeling enough connected 
with it to be dwelt upon forever and ever. We might con- 
sider this in the case of the murderer; a dying word, a dying 
look of his victim, shall have more horror to him in the recol- 
lection, than the bare remembrance of his crime could ever 
have. And there may be cases, in which the exercise of a 
cruel, severe, or hard-hearted disposition, the turning away 
from the cry of a fellow-being in distress, the infliction of a 
pang on the feelings by a cruel or contemptuous word, shall 
be followed by the face of the man so grieved, by the picture 
of the wounded spirit with the arrow festering in it, in the 
soul of the sinner, to dwell there forever. For it must be 
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that every injury shall have a time for its revenge ; every 
violence done to the feelings, or the welfare of others, shall be 
perfectly remembered, and in this very way memory shall have 
its revenge. So that a dying murdered man, if he wished for 
eternal vengeance on his murderer, wished to make it secure 
beyond escape and forever, and had the command over the 
mind of the assassin to write there whatever he pleased 
through eternity, need only say that one word, remember. 
And every poor, oppressed bondman, and every individual 
helplessly borne down by a man greedy of gain, and every 
creature, indeed, unjustly treated in any way, need only say, 
remember. For this law of association makes such remem- 
brance eternally perfect. And this law, though it be less 
active and apparently less perfect now in some persons than 
in others, and sometimes exceedingly deficient, yet is perfect 
and universal in the very structure of our being ; and when 
the peculiar causes that now hinder its perfect operation in 
some minds shall be removed, will bring everything together. 

We often look with surprise in this world at some men’s 
carelessness in regard to sin, at the hardness of their con- 
science, at the utter absence of conviction. It is principal- 
ly because this law of association is not now in active oper- 
ation in regard to the past. And hence a man sometimes 
thinks he has escaped from his past sins, or that the remem- 
brance of them, if it comes, will not be so severe and ter- 
rible, the consciousness of them not so fresh, so lively, so power- 
ful. But it will. And, moreover, there are things on which, 
at the time, he dwelt but for a moment, flashes of thought 
and feeling, gone as soon as experienced, and movements of the 
soul covered and put out of view by other successive move- 
ments, on which he is to dwell, and which he is to experience 
again, at leisure. Flashes of thought, feeling, judgment, that 
‘passed at the time like lightning, although with a voice as of 
God’s thunder ; he is to see them again and deliberately ; he 
is to hear the peal again, and dwell upon it; he is to listen 
to the voice of conscience again, and dwell upon it. And he 
is todo this with larger associations still, a more comprehen- 
sive circle of associated considerations, than he then deemed 
himself encompassed by. His connections with the universe, 
his place under God’s government, his attitude in regard to 
God’s law, his place under the atonement, his relation to 
Jesus Christ, all his relations as a spiritual being are to be 
dwelt upon. How the law of God, and the character of God, 
and the weight of his own infinite obligations to God were 
connected with his own sins, with every one of them, he did 
not care to consider, when he committed them. What light 
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they threw upon them, how much more aggravated they 
made them than they were when considered merely with ref- 
erence‘ to society or to one’s self, he had not time, in the 
whirl of sin, to think of. What they were in the light of the 
cross of Christ, in reference to the suffering of Christ, in ref- 
erence to the scheme of redemption, their associations with 
this scheme, and the condemnation they draw forever from it, 
he had neither time nor inclination to examine. He would not 
have had inclination, if he had had time ; and this was a part 
of the operation of the law of association, from which, above 
all else, if he had seen it, he wonld have desired to be re- 
leased. But he will have plenty of time for its consideration. 
And the law of association in his mind will carry him, in all 
these directions, into an infinitude of conviction and remorse. 
In the direction toward God, as well as toward men, toward 
Christ as well as toward God, toward the law and the gospel, 
the associated relations, consequences, and condemnation of 
his sins will be boundless and eternal. This is the structure 
of our being. What subject, exclaimed Mr. Burke, on one 
occasion, does not branch out into infinity ? This is especially 
the case with the moral relation of our being. We are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 

How single circumstances connect worlds of dreadful mean- 
ing, we sometimes see developed in a striking manner. And 
how many more instances, and how much more extraordinary 
and powerful, there are to be known in eternity, we cannot 
even imagine. We remember the story of a hardened 
wrecker on the coast of England, whose son went from him 
to a distant country, and was gone for years. Meantime the 
hardened, wretched parents pursued their career of crime, 
watching for wrecks, sometimes causing them by false lights, 
stripping the dead bodies cast on shore, sometimes killing 
their victims, when but half dead. At length one night, after 
a long cessation of storms, there came a dreadful gale, and in 
it a large ship was cast upon the shore. The wrecker has- 
tened to his work, and encountering a body with jewels and 
riches upon it, to make sure of his prey, he stabbed the un- 
fortuate victim, and then, among other things, drew from his 
finger a costly jewel. When, after his midnight work, he re- 
turned home, and came to the light with his spoils, on show- 
ing the ring it was found to be that which he had given to his 
own son on his departure, and that son was the captain of 
the wrecked ship, and that son the father had murdered! This 
was retribution, terrible and stern, even in this life. And 
this was a revelation by one circumstance! How much hung 
upon that ring! What knowledge of crime and woe were 
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connected with it! But what innumerable associations of 
this kind remain to be revealed! What revealing circum. 
stances will come up in eternity, if not before, full of just 
such worlds of conviction and remorse to the conscience ! 

A man’s sins in this world are often like old forgotten, 
buried, coins. They have grown rusty and illegible. They 
are laid away in the mind like the lumber in the shop of an 
antiquary. But they all have an image and superscription. 
They have dates and hieroglyphics, full of meaning. And 
there is a process by which they may be restored. The rust 
can be rubbed from the surface, and by fire, if no way else, 
the letters can again be read. So it is with men’s forgotten 
sins. ‘They are to have a resurrection. Some of them shall 
rise evan with the body, shall pass from this earthly body 
into that spiritual body, which is to spring from it. For as 
the body that is laid in the grave is to be in some sense the 
germ of that body which is to be raised, so the character of 
the body which is to be raised shall be determined by the 
character of the body which is interred. He that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption. Sin is the seed, 
sin and death shall be the harvest. Neither can the sins, 
which are not written in a man’s constitution, be forgotten, 
any more than those which, in their consequences in his spirit- 
ual body, are to rise with him in the resurrection. All shall 
come to light. The image and superscription shall be 
visible. 

We know but little of the mysterious connection between 
soul and body. But one thing we know, that the habits of 
the soul act upon the body, and the habits of the body act 
upon the soul. A worldly man thinks very little of this; a man 
of sin and pleasure thinks of it very little; and yet it may be in 
this very way that he is engraving the letters of his own 
future judgment on his own being. No man knows, when 
in a course of sinful or sensual indulgence, no young man, in 
a career of sensual passion, no middle-aged man, in the pur- 
suits of ambition, or the greedy grasp of gain, what lines he 
is tracing, as with the pen of a diamond, or burning in, as 
with a pen of solid fire, upon his spiritual being, hidden per- 
haps now, but by and by to come out, and to be read through 
eternity. It is said that the wicked shall be driven away in 
his wickedness; and so the wicked soul may be launched 
inte eternity, seared and scorched, in the sight of all the 
universe, with the deep-burnt engraving of his own sins, so 
that no book of judgment would be needed to read them out 
of, either to himself or to angels. 

The consideration of this law of our nature suggests some 
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solemn admonitions, not only with reference to the inevitable 
memory and production of all our past experience at the 
judgement, but with reference to the character we are form- 
ing now. What are our habits of association? Do they 
bind us to God and salvation? Are we linked by them to 
the cross and the Saviour? We have the power to connect 
ourselves everlastingly with the elements of heaven or hell. 
A man may surround his soul with the scenery of either 
world, may live with fiends or angels beforehand. With 
what thoughts does he keep company? What are the habitual 
trains of association in his ideas and feelings? They bind 
him to themselves, whatever be their nature, every day, 
month, year, more closely, more unalterably, more indisso- 
lubly. If they are evil, and they are evil, if God be excluded 
from them, then they grow stronger and stronger, till a man is 
taken in his own iniquity, and holden with the cords of his 
sin. And at length it were as easy to change the very laws 
of nature as to change the current of association, which has 
become indissoluble habit. 

Of what infinite importance is it that the train of a man’s 
habitual associations be elevated and holy! Let him remem- 
ber that his daily habits of association are his education for 
eternity. They may grow up and steal upon him as imper- 
ceptibly in progress as the green blade steals from the ground 
and passes into the ripe full corn in the ear, ready for the 
harvesting. But their daily tenor is developing and fixing 
his character for eternity. Therefore, with what tender care 
and merey does God surround us with truths, providences, 
and influences, to win us to himself, to gain for his love and 
grace the ruling place in our affections! How many glorious 
objects has he placed before us in his own fair creation, to 
connect the soul with God, to suggest his Divine attributes, 
to bring ever before and within the mind the image of the 
loveliness of the Creator of so much glory! And how delight- 
ful that habit of the soul which, by this natural power of as- 
sociation, allies itself in holy fellowship with faith, in behold- 
ing the invisible God, and as it were experiencing a transla- 
tion into his continual presence, by the medium of these 
visible realities! When we go forth upon a starry evening, 
and lift up our eyes to those countless bright orbs in their 
solemn silence and lustre, what a source of refreshment and 
spiritual power isit to the soul, if they speak tous of God, if they 
lift our thoughts to hisdivine abode! Let us, then, remember 
that it is in our power to form this heavenly association. 
There is nothing in God’s creation, nothing in God’s provi- 
dential arrangements, which may not prove a step or link of 
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intercourse with God. There is not a tree, not a flower, nor 
a cloud, nor a breath of wind, nor a dawn, nor noon, nor sun- 
set, but may be so connected with God, that the soul by the 
very processes of nature, as well as the mercies of providence 
and grace, shall be ever reminded of him, ever present with 
him. The man who comes to God by the cross of Christ, and 
receives upon his soul the baptism of a Saviour’s love, shall 
thus delight in God’s presence now, and be educated for his 
immediate presence in eternity. 

The power of association is fearful to contemplate, when, 
instead of being thus filled with God, instead of giving to 
everything the power of leading the soul spontaneously and 
joyfully to him, it is simply through a man’s hardened and im- 
penitent heart, the linking together, and the power of recall- 
ing, innumerable sins, sins positive and negative, sins of the 
neglect and abuse of God’s boundless mercies. ‘The scenes of 
such mercies will be places of dreadful interest to revisit, if, 
for the purposes of retribution, a soul is ever brought back to 
stand in judgment, in destiny, where it stood once in proba- 
tion. No local associations, it has been remarked, are so im- 
pressive as those of guilt. There is a common consciousness 
of this among mankind. The places where crimes have been 
committed have a dread power of appeal to the guilty con- 
science. In one of the cities in Spain, in a very remarkable 
case of murder, we knew this principle to be appealed to with 
terrible effect. The murdered man was struck down in a 
dark lane, and his blocd remained upon the walls. In the 
trial of the murderer, which took place with awful swiftness, 
he was carried in chains along with the dead body to every 
locality of the scene of crime, and there the corpse was set 
down, and the murderer confronted on the spot with solemn 
adjurations. This power of local association is manifested 
in a thousand ways; and although God’s Word says of the 
places that now know us that we shall know them no more 
forever, when we die, inasmuch as we quit this world as our 
dwelling-place, yet we may see again and know the many, 
many places of our sins; that house, that field, that wood, 
that street, that room, that hall of revelry, that place of busi- 
ness; the scenery, in fine, be it limited or vast, over which 
the footsteps of our life have traced our pilgrimage, need only 
be recalled, when there would rush upon the soul the memory 
of all the transactions, of whatever hue, connected with 
them ; all the privileges we have enjoyed, and all our abuse 
of them ; all the sins we have committed, and all the duties 
we have neglected to do. 

Now it is to be remembered that God makes use both of 
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association and memory in this world for his purposes of 

mercy. When Job says, Thou writest bitter things against 
me, and makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth; 
thou puttest my feet in the stocks, and lookest narrowly into all 
my paths ; thou settest a print upon the heels of my feet ; 
and when Jeremiah says, '‘hine own wickedness shall correct 
thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee ; and when Job 
says, I'he terrors of God set themselves in array against me ; 
—they are describing the operations of God’s discipline, 
which may be a discipline of mercy in this world, to bring 
men to repentance, even by the power of association and the 
memory of sin. But if remembrance fail in this world in 
the purpose for which God now quickens it, and shows the 
sins of life to the conscience, and if the man goes unreclaimed 
into the eternal world, then manifestly the very remembrance 
of these quickenings of the memory, these unavailing pro- 
cesses of judgment and conviction beforehand, will be among 
the most terrible stores, which the mind will hereafter pro- 
duce for its own condemnation and punishment. 

It is clear, then, on every side, in every view, how, as sin- 
fal beings, the very faculties of our nature may be to us the 
ministers of inevitable woe. The penal power of association 
and remembrance is terrible, the more so, when it is proved 
inevitable. The law of association will not stop, the process 
of memory will not be quiet, at the sinner’s bidding. No 
man can say to the forms of varied sin, which memory evokes 
from what he might have dreamed would be an eternal sep- 
ulchre, Retire! They will neither be commanded nor per- 
suaded, but the moment the associative signal beats, will rise 
and speak. Even now the memory treasures a thousand 
things which we wish could be forgotten, as well as forgets a 
thousand things we wish could be retained. 

It is said that in the blank pages of an early copy of Rog- 
ers’ Poem on the Pleasures of Memory, some lines were once 
found, singularly illustrative of the truths we have been con- 
templating. The soul of the individual who penned them 
we would hope may have been awakened by the Spirit of 
God, and redeemed from unbelief and irreligion by the salu- 
tary conviction of sin, and the timely application to a Saviour. 
‘he lines are gloomily impressive. 


“ Alone, at midnight’s haunted hour, 

When nature woos repose in vain, 
Remembrance wakes her PENAL POWER, 
The Tyrant of the burning brain. 

She tells of time misspent, of comfort lost, 
Of fair occasions gone forever by, 

Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear, to die! 
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For what, except the irstinctive fear 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When all the life of life is fled ? 
What, but the deep, inherent dread 
Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 
And realize the hell, that priests and beldames feign!” 


Here is tremendous truth wrung from the self-torturing ex- 
perience of a guilty soul, even in the very battle against the 
instinctive fear, the deep, inherent dread, of the future life 
and activity of Memory! Yes! that is indeed the terror of 
eternity to a sinful mind, the immortality of remembrance 
with her penal power, the indestructibleness, the everlasting 
memory of the past! The prospect of living over the past 
again, in judgment beneath the eye of God! If that be 
done without Christ’s mercy in eternity, all indeed is lost. 
But in this world the memory of the past, the guilty past, is 
one of God’s merciful expedients to bring us to Christ. It 
is the simplest process of conviction of sin, and every man, 
who finds his soul impelled into this process, ought to feel 
that the hand of God is on him for good. And although a 
man were ever so miserable in the review of time misspent, 
of fair occasions gone forever by, and cups of anguish drained 
to the bottom by self-madness, with others still to be drained, 
as the consequence of unutterable folly, though ‘he were so 
miserable as to feel that all the life of life has fled, and that 
nothing is left but the deep, inherent dread of something worse 
in the power of memory beyond the grave ; yet still there is 
a remedy in Christ for all this, and all this, thus far, may be 
even God’s mercy in Christ to save the soul; a bitter experi- 
ence now, but a deliverance from an infinitely more dreadful, 
because eternal and immutable, experience hereafter ; a con- 
viction of guilt by the power of memory now, to save the 
soul from memory’s penal power and scorpion whip here- 
after. 


ARTICLE VI. 
EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR STUART, 


ON THE d@6voi%, OR DOUBLE MEANING OF SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. T. M. Hopkins, Racine, Wis. 


Tue simple question we propose to discuss is this: Are 
there any passages of Scripture which are to be understood 
in a twofold sense? any of which it can be said, “ their first 
and secondary meaning are obviously given, and given, too, by 
the Spirit of inspiration ?” Thisisa fair statement of the ques- 
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tion at issue between Professor Stuart and many other inter- 
preters of the sacred Scriptures. 

Our definition of a double, or occult sense, will be given 
in the words of Professor Stuart himself. ‘‘ If we ascribe to 
any passage of Scripture a literal, obvious, historical sense, 
and interpret it as conveying the meaning which its words 
naturally and obviously convey—and yet, at the sdme time, 
ascribe to the same words another meaning which is occult 
or obscure, but still is designed to be conveyed by those same 
words, we then make out a double sense.”—* For example,” 
he says, “‘If the second Psalm is construed as a description 
of the coronation of David, or Solomon, on the hill of Zion, 
and all that is there said be literally and historically applied, 
and still we go on to find in this same Psalm, that is, in the 
words of it, a secondary, or spiritual sense (as it is sometimes 
called) —then we give to it a double sense. We first ascribe 
to it an obvious and historical meaning ; endeavoring to make 
this out in the best way we can, and then we suppose there 
is an ieévom, i. e., an occult, or secondary and spiritual sense, 
by virtue of which the Psalm becomes applicable to Christ, 
the true and spiritual Messiah.”’ 

Let us select for examination, with the view of testing 
Professor Stuart’s rule of interpreting this entire class of 
passages, Matt.1: 22, 23: ‘* Now all this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the pro- 
phet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” This passage is 
plainly a quotation from Isaiah 7: 14. Now the question is, 
Has this Scripture been but once fulfilled, or twice? Did the 
event predicted take place ‘literally and historically’”’ in 
Isaiah’s own day, and did also another similar event occur in 
the time of Matthew the evangelist, which his inspired pen 
has recorded as alsoa fulfillment of Isaiah’s prediction? We 
are constrained to answer in the affirmative. 

The facts in the case are these :—The king of Syria having 
confederated with the king of Israel, laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, and many of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, were filled with fear for the result, and the prophet 
Isaiah was commanded to go and assure Ahaz, that notwith- 
standing the confederacy, Jerusalem was safe; the conspiracy 
should be broken up. Ahaz meets the cheering message in 
the spirit of unbelief; and then the prophet responds: ‘“ If ye 
will not believe, surely ye shall not be established.” Jehovah 
condescends to offer the king a pledge of his deliverance if he 
will but ask it: “Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God: 
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ask it either in the, depth, or in the height above.’’ Ahaz re. 
fused, assigning as his reason, that he would not thus put the 
Lord on trial; while the true reason probably was, that he 
had formed an alliance with the king of Assyria, and was al- 
ready robbing the temple of its treasures, to defray the ex. 
penses of the war. (Compare 2 Kings 16: 7,8.) His proud, 
unhumbled heart refused the proffered aid of the Lord, confid- 
ing in his own wisdom and resources to save the city. Isaiah 
demands to know if he will persist in his unbelief till God shal! 
be weary, at the same time declaring that the Lord, wnasked, 
would give him a sign: ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shail call his name Immanuel. For before 
the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.”” The meaning of which is plainly this: Within the 
time required for a woman, then a virgin and unmarried, to 
enter into marriage, and give birth to a child, and that child 
come to years of understanding, the land of Syria and of 
Israel, confederate though they were, should be left without a 
king. Was this pledge of speedy deliverance actually given, 
and was it redeemed ? 

The first four verses of the succeeding chapter, it seems to 
us, settle these questions beyond dispute. The prophet is re- 
quired to make a legal and public record of the whole trans- 
action ; the prophetess bears him a son, and the Lord declares, 
that ‘‘ before the child shall have knowledge to cry my father 
and my mother, the riches of Damascus, and the spoils of 
Samaria shall be taken away before the king of Assyria.” 

Chap. 9: 6, 7, announces the birth of the child. Nor is 
it any objection to the plain, ‘literal, historical” accomplish- 
ment, that the mind of the prophet was evidently directed 
forward to the period when the Messiah should be born, and 
that his prophecy should terminate with an explicit reference 
to that event. See Barnes on Isaiah, i. p. 265, 

In support of this, as the true interpretation, we remark, 
in the language of the writer just cited: “It is the obvious 
interpretation. If the passage stood by itself, if chapters 
vii. and viii, were all we had; if there were no allusion to 
this passage or event in the New Testament, and if men were 
to sit down and look directly at the circumstances, the unhes- 
itating opinion of the great’ mass of men would be, that it 
must have sucha reference. ‘This is an important rule of in- 
terpretation. Besides, it is evidently demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the case. The point of inquiry was not as to an 
ultimate and far distant deliverance ; it concerned a presen! 
matter ; a deliverance from an impending evil. The threatened 
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invasion is then over Jerusalem. Ahaz is gone forth to inquire 
for deliverance ; Isaiah is commanded to go out and meet him, 
to assure him, of what ?—that there would come a deliverance 
at the distance of some seven or eight hundred years, in the 
birth of a promised Messiah? No: it was to assure him, 
that within a short space of time, the threatened evil would 
be withdrawn. Nothing short of this could have been the 
sign or pledge which the prophet proposed to give. This ar- 
gument we regard unanswerable : it is so obvious and so strong 
that all attempts to answer it, by those who take a different 
view of the passage, are and have been utter failures.” 

A consideration of no small weight, is the fact, that the 
prophet evidently regarded himself and his children as signs 
to the people. Not only are their names significant, but the 
signification of each has a direct reference to such an event. 
Besides, as we have already remarked, chap. 8: 1-4, evi- 
dently refers to the birth of a child, as an event that had ac- 
tually taken place before the threatened evil was removed ; 
and that birth was to be the public assurance of a predicted and 
promised deliverance from an invasion with which the land 
was then threatened. 

Here is clearly a fulfillment of the prophecy under con- 
sideration, at least to the extent of the birth of the prom- 
ised child. The reality of the transaction is placed beyond 
a doubt. We feel confident, therefore, that we have made 
out a ‘literal, historical,’’ real transaction—one that in all 
respects meets the first part of the definition, which Professor 
Stuart gives us of a double sense. (quod vide.) A literal, 
historical sign is given of an event which none but God could 
foresee, and which none but he could bring about. This sign 
or pledge is redeemed, at least to a sufficient extent to ensure 
the end for which it was given ; and a careful record is made 
of the whole. 

We have, then, in the case before us, one “ literal, histor- 
ical,” real fulfillment of this prophecy ; let us see if there be 
not another. 

From the manner in which he quotes this same passage 
(Isa. 7: 14), we think it quite evident that the Evangelist 
regarded it as referring tothe miraculous birth of the Messiah. 
He seems not to entertain the idea that it had reference to 
any other event. He quotes the prophecy as meaning, that 
when Christ, the promised Messiah, should be born, it would 
be, as then it was, of one who had never known man, but 
who was of child by the Holy Ghost. The manner in which 
he introduces the prophecy shows that he regarded it as hav- 
ing a perfect fulfillment in the birth of Christ: and, more- 
over, that the view which he had taken of it was the current, 
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if not exclusive interpretation of it in his day. The birth 
of Christ was so remarkable, so mysterious, so unlike 
any other that had ever occurred, that nothing short of so 
marked an event could have been regarded as the complete 
fulfillment of the prophecy in question. He was born of a 
virgin, in the sense that no other man ever was; but his 
miraculous birth had been described by the prophet in lan- 
guage that admitted of a first application to the birth of a 
child in his own day ; yet, it was a language designedly used, 
which would be applicable to a future, more glorious birth,— 
one which should introduce the Messiah into the world. 

It is a consideration of no little weight, that this passage 
has ever been regarded as having been truly and properly 
fulfilled on.y in the miraculous conception and birth of Christ. 
So confident have the readers of the Bible been, that the event 
recorded in Matthew was a fulfillment of the prophecy in 
Isaiah, that few have ever entertained the question that it ad- 
mitted of any other meaning. We admit the possibility that 
this belief may have been an error; but we deny that it is 
probable. A communication from God, in order to be a rev- 
elation, must be intelligible; but that which misleads a 
thousand generations cannot have much in it that is intelligi- 
ble. We ought, therefore, to be cautious how we reject the 
interpretation of any Scripture which has received the con- 
current and general sanction of the Christian church in all 
ages. 

oor. Barnes adds still another consideration, which we give 
in his own words: ‘‘ The great and unanswerable argument 
in favor of the Messianic interpretation of this passage is de- 
rived from the conclusion of the prophecy in chaps. vii. 3, 
and ix. 1-7. This /ast is so connected with what precedes 
it, as evidently to form a part of it; and yet it cannot be ap- 
plied to a son of Isaiah, or to any other child that should be 
born to him. In fact, if there is a single passage in the Old 
Testament which must be applied to the Messiah, this is the 
passage. If so, it is plain, that though the prophet at first 
had his eye on an event which was soon to oceur, and which 
would be to Ahaz a full demonstration that the land of Judea 
would be safe from the impending invasion, yet, that his 
mind was thrown forward to future times, and, accordingly, 
he employed language which would describe a future, most 
glorious event; one that would be a fuller confirmation and 
demonstration that God would” (at all times) ‘‘ protect his 
people. The prophet became fully absorbed in that more dis- 
tant event; insomuch, that at last, he referred to that event 
alone. The child that was about to be born to him would, 
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in respect to many of the circumstances of his birth, be an 
apt emblem of Him who should be born in future times ; and 
both would demonstrate the Divine power and protection over 
the people of God. ‘To both, the name Immanuel would be 
given,—though not the common one by which either would 
be known, both would be born of a virgin; the first, of one . 
who was then, at the time of the vision, a virgin; and con 
sequently, the birth of whose child none but God could know ; 
the latter should be born cf one who should appropriately be 
called THE virein, and who should remain a virgin, notwith- 
standing the birth of a child. In accordance with the law of 
suggestion, one event suggests the other ; the prophet appears 
to be wholly absorbed in the contemplation of the latter ; and 
to have given, finally, in chap. ix. 3-7, a description that 
was applicable to none but the Messiah.”’ 

“This,” as he afterward adds, ‘‘ appears to be the mean- 
ing of this difficult passage. The considerations in favor of 
referring it to the birth of a child in the time of Isaiah, 
which should be to him a pledge of the safety of his kingdom 
then, seem to me to be unanswerable: and those in favor of 
an ultimate reference to the Messiah,—a reference which be- 
comes in the issue total and absorbing,—are equally unan- 
swerable, as I must think. If so, the twofold reference and 
import of the passage is clear.” 

If, now, it can be fairly made out that Matt. 1: 22-23, is 
clearly a case of dxévoa, or a double sense, and the principle 
of interpretation, which is to be applied here as well as in 
other cases of a similar nature, fully settled, we shall accom- 
plish our end. 

Professor Stuart, it is well known, takes the ground that 
there is no such case in the Bible. The discussion of this 
question forms no smail portion of his book, (Hints on the 
Prophecies) ; and the arguments which he advances in sup- 
port of his bold position are urged with a zeal and an energy 
characteristic of him. We think, however, that we have 
shown that the prophecy in question had a fulfillment, a pri- 
mary and literal fulfillment, in the days of the prophet that ut- 
tered it. And if the arguments which we have already 
brought forward have not proved that this same prophecy has 
had another, and to us a far more important fulfillment, we 
hope to accomplish this in the considerations that follow. 

_ Many are the passages in the New Testament, especial y 
in the Gospels, which are introduced by the common formul a 
of a quotation—‘that it might be fulfilled’’—or, ‘ then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet.’ On all these, so far as yet appears, Prof. 8. pro- 
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poses to stretch one and the same line. His rule is: ‘‘ Where 
something was transacted, done, or performed in former days, 
—or where an event happened, if they, i. e., the writers of 
the New Testament, found an antitype, or corresponding 
resemblance under the new dispensation, they regarded it, 
and accordingly called it, ‘a «Ahgweis, a fulfillment.’” Again: 
‘‘ Anything which happened or was done in ancient times, 
and which, for substance, is repeated, or which takes place 
under the new dispensation ; anything later, which presents 
a lively resemblance to another and an earlier thing, may be, 
and often is, spoken of as a tAfgwoig of that earlier thing. It 
matters not now,’’ as he expressly affirms, ‘‘ whether the word 
«rfeuois, by strictly critical and classic usage, would bear 
this latitude of sense or not. Enough that such is New Tes- 
tament usage.” 

It strikes us as a somewhat singular circumstance, in 
respect to the meaning of this word, that it is a matter of 
such decided unimportance, whether it were ever used in the 
sense assigned to it by classic writers or not. There may be 
some cases of this description ; but we should greatly dislike 
to hang the fate of an argument,—especially, of one that we 
cared anything about,—upon a matter so exceedingly ques- 
tionable and suspicious as this. True, the Greek of the New 
Testament, asa whole, differs widely from that of the clas- 
sics ; but still, we think it admits of a question, whether any 
term therein used has strayed so far in its meaning from 
that which it originally had, as to be in all respects out of 
sight of its primitive import. There is, we believe, in every 
case, a shadow of resemblance in the meaning assumed, to 
that which it once had, but which has been now laid aside. 

In order to free this principle from all embarrassment, the 
Professor maintains, with Tittman,'—that the Greek particle, 
ive, in nearly all cases, but especially when combined with this 
particular formula, is used in its ecbatic (sath) sense ; 
t.é@., in a sense which designates the end which actually is 
accomplished; and that the meaning of the evangelist is: 
‘¢ Now all this was done, so that it was fulfilled, or in a way 
that was a fulfillment of that which was spoken, etc. But, 
by fulfillment he here means only as before, that an event 
occurred in the days of the New Testament writers, which, 
in respect to some circumstances connected with it, so much 
resembled another event, one recorded in the ancient Scrip- 
tures, either as an historical fact, or one predicted, as to ad- 
mit of being described by, or im, the words of ancient pre- 
diction, or description. Thus, Matt. 2:15: ‘ That it might 
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be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Out of Egypt have I called my Son,’—means only, 
that as in ancient times, the Hebrews came up out of Egypt 
in obedience to the call of God, and under his special care, 
—so now the Son of God came up out of the same coun- 
try,—being guided and protected by his Heavenly Father.” 
(Hints, p. 36.) 

To state the rule full and explicit, we quote once more 
from the same. ‘‘God often calls ancient Israel his child, 
his son; because he was in fact a special object of his love. 
The Hebrews were exiles in the land of Egypt; they were 
delivered from that state by a special providence and brought 
to Palestine—the Promised Land. Jesus, the beloved Son of 
God, in a higher and nobler sense, was an exile in Egypt. 
He was delivered from this state and brought to Palestine ; 
and.all bya special providence. Angels interposed to accom- 
plish his deliverance. Here, then, is a case in which that 
Son in whom he was well pleased, was brought down to 
Egypt, and, afterward, up out of Egypt, in a manner not 
unlike that recorded in ancient history. What happened in 
later times, happened in a higher, nobler sense in ancient 
times: And might it not be said, on this account, that there 
was in this case a tAngweis,a fulfillment? It ts said, and why 
not justly said, and in a way full of meaning?” 

We accord most fully with the Professor in the opinion just 
expressed, excepting so far as relates to the ground of such 
an assertion: We have serious doubts whether there be a 
single passage in the New Testament in respect to which 
there is an intimation from men inspired, that such passage 
is a fulfillment of an ancient prediction in any sense, solely or 
mainly on the ground of certain resemblances in the circum- 
stances connected with the things related. The Evangelist, 
beyond a doubt, had better reasons for affirming that the re- 
turn of Joseph and Mary, with the child Jesus from Egypt, 
was a fulfilment of a certain prophecy, than the considera- 
tion of a few circumstances in the one, which were analogous 
to some in the other case. Were these the only three that 
ever went down into Egypt, and after sojourning there for a 
time, returned to Palestine? And why not say in every 
case, as in this, that each separate one is a fulfillment of 
Hosea 11: 1, as truly as was this? If lively resemblances 
in the one, to things in the other, are sufficient to justify the 
affirmation of the Evangelist, let this affirmation be repeated 
as often as these resemblances are seen. 

And what are Professor Stuart’s reasons for affirming what 
he does on this point? Not that this event was ever predict- 
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ed in any sense ; nor on the ground that the prophet Hosea 
ever knew anything of the sojourn of Christ in Egypt, or of 
his return from thence: but solely for the reasons that the 
parents of Christ were driven there by persecution ; that hav. 
ing sojourned there till ‘‘ they were dead that sought the 
young child’s life,’’ they returned in safety to Palestine. 
These fortuitous circumstances, as we must call them, are 
sufficient, in Professor Stuart’s judgment, to justify the dec- 
larations of Matthew concerning the matter. These “ resem. 
blances,”” whether they be those which Mr. 8. would call 
‘‘ lively ” or not, are sufficient in his view for designating 
the return from Egypt a fulfillment of a most explicit pro. 
phecy. 

We deem it proper here to repeat the rule: ‘ Anything 
which happened, or was done in ancient times; and 
which for substance, is repeated, or takes place again under 
the new dispensation ; anything /ater, which presents a lively 
resemblance to another, and an earlier thing, that may be, 
and often is, spoken of as a rAngwois, or fulfillment of that 
earlier thing.” 

Here is latitude enough to enable one to proceed without 
embarrassment in the exposition of almost any passage. Why. 
with so convenient a rule as this, the Professor did not make 
some disposal of the important passage upon which we have 
mainly based our arguments, we are at a loss to conjecture. 
‘* Now, all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel; which, being interpreted, is. 
God with us.” 

What ‘‘ was done, that it might be fulfilled?’ Was it 
literally and historically true, that a virgin did conceive and 
bear a son? Beyond all manner of doubt, and in a sense 
never before known, and never again to be known: A virgin 
before, and a virgin after the birth of the child, so far as re- 
lates to intercourse with man; so that there is not in fact th: 
shadow of a resemblance in this event to anything that ever 
did, or ever will take place. True, here is a female, a virgin, 
like the espoused wife of the prophet ; in the language of the 
Bible, she is found with child by the Holy Ghost, before she 
has known man. Here, then, the analogy fails; and it is a 
most fatal defect in the application of the rule. Resem- 
blances, ‘lively resemblances,”’ are demanded, but they are 
not found. It is not even intimated, that any such thing 
took place in the case of the wife of the prophet. Everything 
is natural, common, and of course not mysterious. But in the 
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birth of Christ there was nothing of the kind; everything 
was above, or beyond the course of nature. A virgin, truly 
and properly, is with child ; ‘* not by man, nor by the will of 
man,” but by the Holy Ghost: one of the most mysterious, 
remarkable events ; one of the greatest miracles ever wrought. 
In every respect, (so far as the exigencies of the case are 
concerned,) unlike anything that ever had occurred, or ever 
would occur. That Holy Child, thus begotten of God, thus 
born of a virgin, thus becomes the Son of God. 

What is there now in all this, which is like unto something 
that literally took place in ancient times; which, as is ad- 
mitted, was neither miraculous nor mysterious? And what 
becomes of an argument which is founded upon analogy 
here; upon ‘lively resemblances,” when there are no re- 
semblances at all ? 

But, admitting there were resemblances—and in respect to 
some things there were—for in both cases there was a female. 
a virgin, with child, the child was born, he was the first-born, 
andason. But in how many millions of instances may the 
same points of resemblance be found? And are all these 
cases fulfillments, according to the Professor’s rule; or in any 
sense whatever? It would have been equally proper to 
have fixed upon any other circumstances, common to this 
class of cases, as upon these. If *‘ lively resemblances ”’ are 
all that is required by this rule, it were the easiest thing in 
the world to supply them. 

It must be palpable to every candid mind, that an argu- 
ment based on resemblances here, is hopelessly subversive of 
the whole theory. What are the resemblances? They are 
those which are, and which have been common to ten thou- 
sand thousand cases: and are they all fulfillments? Are we 
at liberty in every instance in which a virgin marries and is 
blessed with a son for her first-born, to apply the rule under 
consideration, and declare as in the passage before us, ‘‘ Then 
was fulfilled,” &c.? The rule, in fact, demands only resem- 
blances, provided they be ‘lively ’’ ones; why, then, are we 
not as fully justified in applying it in every instance where 
these resemblances are found as the Evangelist was? If he 
meant no more by the application of the prophecy to the 
birth of Christ than that there were circumstaneces—such as 
the espousal of a female, her marriage, and in due time, her 
bearing a son for her first-born—wherein is it improper for us 
to affirm, whenever these circumstances do occur, “ here is 
plainly another *Angweis of that which was spoken by the pro- 
phet Isaiah ?”’ 

So far, then, are we from finding this a correct principle of 
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interpretation, that we doubt if there can be a worse one. 
We know of none among all the fanciful theories which Ger. 
man Neology has introduced for expounding the Word of God, 
more sure to mislead the humble and devout inquirer after 
truth than this. And yet we are obliged to say this, well 
knowing that it has been advocated by some of the ablest 
men in the church, and out of it ; a declaration which cannot or 
ought not to subject us to the charge of ‘ thinking more highly 
of ourselves than we ought,” for we cannot yield our convic. 
tions to the authority of great names: such a principle of 
interpretation makes sad havoc with the New Testament 
quotations. We are constrained to believe “ either the Bible is 
a fable, or the rule is an absurdity.’ 


Our space will not allow us to go into an extended exami- 
nation of any other passages. We will briefly refer, however, 
to another. Compare Dan. 11: 31 and 12:11, with Matt. 
24: 15 and Mark 13: 14. Here, if we mistake not, will 
be found an application of the more ancient record to an 
event which was even then future when Christ applied it ; 
and if so, the fact must go far to settle the question of a 
double application of at least some passages of Scripture. 

Prof. Stuart remarks upon this case as follows: ‘‘1 must con- 
clude, therefore, that the abomination that maketh desolate, 
mentioned in Matt., ete., as above, refers to Daniel, as just quot- 
ed. In either of which cases, the original must have designated 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Thus much I feel compelled to acknow!l- 
edge, on the simple grounds of criticism, although the admis- 
sion apparently makes against the cause | am now advo- 
cating ; or, at least, it seems to concede a ‘«ivoa, or occult 
sense in the passages referred to.”’ 

Still, he proposes to inquire at some length whether the use 
which is here made of the passage does necessarily imply one. 
‘The general principles of exegesis, on such grounds, need 
not be repeated. Enough for the present to say, that the 
application of the phraseology in question (so far as it belongs 
to the book of Daniel) to the wasting of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, no more proves that such was the original object of 
the words, than the application by Matt. 2: 15, of Hosea 11: 1, 
was originally a prediction respecting the child Jesus. In fact, 
it is no prediction at all, but simply an historical declaration.”’ 

‘‘ But then,” he adds, ‘‘ how natural and appropriate for 
Matthew to say, that the words, ‘ out of Egypt have I called my 
son,’ found a #Angweig in the sojourn of God’s greater Son 
there, and in his recall from that country! A certain event 
happened in ancient times, viz., the calling of God’s Son (a 
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collective designation of the Israelites,) out of Egyptian 
exile ; a like event had recently taken place, when the Son of 
God, in a higher and nodler sense, was called out of exile 
in the same country. Was there not now a «Angwtic—a ful- 
fillment of the ancient declaration by the prophet, such as 
would compel almost any mind to feel the congruity of adapt- 
ing that declaration to the recent events ?” 

Most certainly there was, but not on the ground maintained 
by Prof. 8., viz., that of mere resemblance between the two 
cases ; for in several points this fails. And what if it did 
not? What if the resemblance were in all respects perfect ? 
Would the sacred historian have been justified in saying the 
latter was a fulfillment of the former? Would the following 
language have been truthful: ‘‘ There was a certain event 
happened a long time ago, viz., our fathers went down into 
Egypt, and after sojourning there about the space of 400 
years, came up again out of Egypt: an event has taken place 
in these /atter days, very similar to it; Joseph and Mary, 
with the child Jesus, have been down into Egypt, and tarried 
there for a season, and then returned. In reference to the 
former, the law by the mouth of the prophet Hosea declared : 
‘When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt ;’ therefore, this last case is a wAngwoig of the 
first.”’ 

And why may not the same be affirmed of every similar 
case? If the mere circumstances of going down into Egypt, and 
tarrying there for a season, and thence returning, warranted 
the inspired historian in saying, ‘ this is a fulfillment of an 
aneient prediction,” there may have been a thousand such 
fulfillments instead of one. We cannot but think that it is an 
unwarranted and dangerous use of the term sAngwog, to say 
that it means only the occurrence of an event similar to one 
which took place some time before it ! 

In the last passage named (Matt. 24: 15, 16) Christ him- 
self, we think, plainly recognized a double sense. ‘* When 
ye, therefore, shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place (whoso 
readeth, let him understand), then let them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains.” Now “the abomination of 
desolation,’’ to which Christ here refers his disciples as the 
sign of the speedy coming of his own predicted judgment upon 
Jerusalem, ‘‘in its primary, literal, historical sense,’’ was 
undoubtedly the statue of Jupiter Olympus, which Antiochus 
Epiphanes set up in the Temple 590 years before the time of 
Christ. And that to which Christ clearly referred, in the instrue- 
tions given to his disciples, was the symbol of Roman power, 
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the banner, probably, of that warlike people, with the images 
of their gods and emperors upon it. (See Calmet.) And 
yet, according to the express declarations of Christ, these 
melancholy emblems of Roman domination,—these unwel- 
come witnesses of Jewish subjugation and departed glory, 
were named by Daniel 590 years before, and the place where 
they were to be looked for, designated. 

In justice to Prof. Styart, it must be admitted that many 
of his arguments against a double sense are formidable, and, at 
first sight, they seem quite conclusive. In his ‘* Hints on the 
Prophecies ’’—the work to which we have so often referred— 
he asks: ‘‘ Why merely a@ povuste sense? Why not three, 
seven, ten; or (with the Jewish Rabbis)—forty-nine? Fancy 
can make out all these with little difficulty ; why not give 
to the Scriptures, as Cocceius maintains, all the meanings 
which they are in every sense capable of bearing?” 

There is more plausibility than real force in this objection. 
It does not by any means follow that a thing must have 
‘* forty-nine ’’ sides, nor ‘‘ three ” even, because it has two. 
The purpose of God respecting it, or the fitness of things, may 
require that it have ¢wo—neither more nor less. The fact is, 
no intelligent man reads the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
or that of the Prodigal Son, or that of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, without deducing from them several considerations, 
each of which is not only important in itself, but is distinct 
the one from the other. ‘Take, for example, the Prodigal Son : 
What is its scope ; what its object? ‘ To set forth the hos- 
tility of the Jews to the idea of mercy being shown to the 
Gentiles !’’ Is this all? Does it mean nothing more? Does 
not every expounder of the Scriptures feel warranted in select- 
ing the history of the Prodigal before ‘‘he came to himself,” as 
descriptive of the life and course of a sinner? But, if the main 
object of the parable be as above, what has the history of a 
sinner to do with it; and what right have we to use it as 
descriptive of an unregenerate man ? 

Again: Take the history of the children of Israel, from the 
call of Abraham to their settlement in Palestine. Follow 
them into Egypt; and then on their way to the Land of 
Promise, as God led them about from day today. The points 
of a ‘lively resemblance ”’ to the history of a true convert 
are so clear and marked as to form something more than an 
apparent resemblance, we think: it looks very much like an 
arrangement on the part of God to set forth some great and im- 
portant truths to those who should afterward regard them- 
selves as his people. So in respect to the *‘ bush’? which 
Moses saw burning, yet unconsumed : it was God’s symbol of 
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representing to him the condition of his church at that time ; 
and its language to his church in every age, as well as to 
Moses, is, ‘* Though enveloped in an element capable of 
destroying it, it shall still be indestructible ; and the secret of 
its preservation is, God dwells in the bush.”’ 

And is there anything unreasonable in supposing that God 
has selected other things, as well as the bush, to set forth im- 
portant truths to men? The birth of a child, as a pledge of 
God’s protection of his people in the days of Isaiah, may cer- 
tainly answer the twofold purpose of assuring that generation 
of the fact, and also of indicating, in the dim distance of the 
future, the birth of another child, more glorious than the first, 
and one that should be a pledge of a far more glorious deliver- 
ance to the people of God. In like manner, the ‘‘ abomination 
that maketh desolate,’”? might shadow forth the insignia of 
bloody desolation to Jerusalem and all Judea. The sojourn 
of Joseph and Mary, with the child Jesus, in Egypt, and their 
departure therefrom, as has been described, may have been, 
and undoubtedly was, shadowed forth in the going down of 
Jacob and his family to dwell there, and their departure 
thence to Canaan. 

It seems to us extremely hazardous to insist that the same 
rules of interpretation in all respects are to be applied in de- 
termining the meaning of the Scriptures, that we apply to 
any other book. It is like attempting to prove a mathemati- 
eal problem by arguments which are purely moral. It is 
like affirming, that ‘the square of the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the square of the leg and 
base; because, the relations which exist between two indi- 
viduals are the basis by which we determine the duties which 
one owes tothe other.’’ A Revelation from God is a work by 
itself: it has no equal, no parallel in the whole range of 
science or letters. ‘The subject-matter which it communi- 
cates is unlike anything else, either known or conceived by 
man. And therefore it is, that God has seen fit to employ a 
kind of hieroglyphics, in revealing his mind and will to man. 
And will Professor Stuart, or anybody else, maintain, that we 
must use the same principles of interpretation in explaining 
a group of characters copied from the pyramids or tombs of 
Egypt, that we use in interpreting a paragraph from Herod- 
otusor Pliny? Are we not expressly and most solemnly as- 
sured, by a higher authority on this subject than man, that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned?” 

Of what use would be the common Jaws of exegesis—those 
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which we apply in deciphering a document of a worldly na- 
ture—in explaining the Jewish ritual? And why, if “the 
patterns of things in the heavens ”’ are to be explained by the 
application of the common laws of hermeneutics,—why did 
it not occur to Moses, that he might easily understand that 
which was so mysterious, which had been committed to him, 
instead of putting on a veil, by which to express the impen- 
etrable obscurity that rested upon it? It seems also not a 
little strange, that Moses should have been so particularly 
directed to make everything according to the pattern showed 
him in the mount,—unless it was true, that there was a 
meaning to those things which no man, at that age of the 
world, could understand—the key to which was to be given, 
not literally nor exclusively to Peter; but in a pre-eminent 
sense to Paul, and to those who labored with him in the gos- 
pel. In a word, there is not, in the whole compass of this 
world’s literature, a rule, or a set of rules, by which one may 
spell out the mysteries and privileges of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, from the rites and ceremonies 
of the Mosaiceconomy. And yet this “ glorious gospel,’’ in 
all its richness and excellence, is to be found in them; and 
they are the heaven-appointed media for communicating it to 
the world. 

Professor Stuart boldly affirms: ‘‘Even more than half of 
the passages which are regarded as fulfillments in the New 
Testament, are just no fulfillments; but are clearly ranked 
under those which are so called by reason of some lively re- 
semblances to others more ancient.’’ And here the matter is 
left. Neither Professor Stuart, nor Tittman, nor Hengsten- 
berg, nor any one of the school to which they belong, has told 
us how we are to distinguish those which are real fulfillments 
from those which are so only in appearance. And in the 
light of such a declaration, we would respectfully ask, What 
is the value of this whole classof New Testament quotations? 
We are gravely told by men whom we reverence, and in 
whom we have had great confidence, that more than half of 
those New Testament passages which seem to be, and which 
are generally regarded as fulfillments of ancient predictions, 
are no fulfillments at all. And if they are not fulfillments, 
they have no meaning at all; possess no sort of interest or 
value. 

We are completely set adrift by Prof. 8. on this point, and 
know not which way to steer our course. We have always, 
in our simplicity, in common with the great mass of Bible 
readers and expounders, taken this last class of Scriptures to 
mean what they seem to mean; we have regarded them in 
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that light in which they seem to possess their chief, if not only 
significance and interest; but now we are told, as if by 
authority, that the majority of these very passages mean no 
such thing; their language is the language of mere “ lively 
resemblances’? to some past events, and not the language of 
ancient predictions fulfilled: nor is there a hint given to aid 
us in our attempt to distinguish those that are fulfillments 
from the mass of those that are declared not to be. Now 
what is this, but to cast suspicion upon themall? Nota few 
of these passages point to Christ, in his Deity, his character, 
and his work ; and we deprecate the effect of surrendering 
them up at the bidding of such a theory of interpretation, al- 
though advocated by men venerable and renowned. Having 
done so much to unsettle other minds in regard to these pas- 
sages, it seems to us that Prof. Stuart was bound to give some 
clue by which we might distinguish the ones that may re- 
main from those that must be swept away. He has gone too 
far in this direction not to have gone farther. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 
By H. P. Tappan, D.D., New York. 


Tue primitive idea and form of education is that of a prep- 
aration for the ordinary and necessary occasions of human 
life. The world was given to man as a vast store-house of 
materials, capable of being wrought out and adapted to his 
uses. As originally given in their rude condition, they met 
only his most necessary wants. But he had within himself 
the principle of a higher utility, leading to conceptions of con- 
venience, comfort, elegance. The development of his nature 
in this direction gave birth to agriculture, the mechanical 
arts, manufactures, and commerce—the forms of human in- 
dustry. ‘This idea is the basis of what is strictly popular 
education. In its rudest state it presents merely, and in 
different degrees, mental invention, contrivance and adapta- 
tion, and physical skill — where instinct and spontaneous 


1. Report of the Corporation of Brown University. March 28th, 1850. 

2. Of a Liberal Education in General; and with particular reference to 
the leading studies of the University of Cambridge. By William Whewell, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. London: 1845. 

3. Edinburgh Review, April, 1810; June, 1831; and April, 1849. 

4. Quarterly Review, June, 1840. 
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thought work together, and where the wonderful instrumen- 
tality of nature is perfected by use and ripened into habit, 
Thus we have unpolished men quick in calculation, and nice 
and skillful in mechanical works. 

But human industry, in order to accomplish its most use- 
ful works, and to bring the physical conditions of the world to 
the highest perfection, calls in the aid of the loftiest sciences, 
both pure and physical : Mathematics, Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and the science of Nature, in its widest extent, 
are all brought in to aid and perfect human industry. The 
few here direct and govern the many. ‘The people do not all 
become men of science, but they work by rules of a higher 
order which men of science have provided for them, instead 
of committing themselves to their own ingenuity, and to ex- 
periments more or less fortunate. But the employment of 
these scientific and determined rules quickens thought, excites 
curiosity, and leads to the knowledge of many scientific 
truths, and to some rational comprehension of the system of 
the universe, and of the power and scope of the human 
faculties. 

Men, too, as members of the social organization, as sub- 
jects of government, as moral and religious beings, must ac- 
quire notions of social and civil law, of moral and religious 
duty. The cultivation of a people in this direction will de- 
pend upon the condition of their social state, the nature of 
the governments under which they are held, and the religious 
beliefs under which they have been nurtured. 

We have in all the above particulars that form of education 
of which all men must more or less partake. It is the edu- 
cation of utility and necessary duty. It embraces what may 
be called a popular or practical system of education. Insti- 
tutions which are established to promote this form are popu- 
lar or practical institutions. 

In nations, however, where the fine arts and literature are 
cultivated, the whole people feel the genial influence. Speci- 
mens of the arts in public buildings, in statuary, and in the 
diffusion of poetry and music. And since, wherever the art 
of writing appears, a knowledge of written language becomes 
itself a matter of the highest utility in the ordinary commerce 
of life, there will be an effort to make this knowledge general. 
But this must bring along with it the possibilities and means 
of some degree of literary cultivation. Among the ancients, 
indeed, with whom books were scarce, the people in even the 
most cultivated states were dependent upon orations delivered 
in public assemblies, upon the recitations of poets, and upon 
dramatic exhibitions in the theatres, and not upon reading, 
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for literary cultivation. But the effect of these was very 
great, as we see exemplified in the Athenians. Among the 
moderns, the immense multiplication of books and periodical 
publications throws the influence of ideal and wsthetical edu- 
cation over even the lower orders. Popular education thus 
unavoidably advances beyond the mere demands of utility 
and necessity in industrial, social, civil, and religious life. 

The second form of education relates to the arts of the 
beautiful, or whatever refines and embellishes human life 
through the influence of esthetical tastes. The power of the 
arts is, indeed, felt by the whole people, but education in the 
arts properly belongs toa class. ‘They are the men who are im- 
peiled by natural genius, co-operating with circumstances which 
often appear accidental, to devote themselves to an ideal life. 
Schools of art spring up with the spontaneity of the artistic 
life, Solitary endeavors—bright stars shining alone amid a 
wide-spread darkness—at first appear. Then the first great 
works form inspiring calls to kindred geniuses in after times, 
and stand as models of perfection and taste. Thus artists 
are multiplied. Next enthusiastic disciples collect around 
the great masters, and schools of art come into being. 

The third form of education relates to professional life. The 
three great professions of Law, Medicine, and Theology, have 
their origin in the deepest necessities of man. They are the 
professions in distinction from all others as of paramount im- 
portance, 

The first stands connected with ethics and civil jurispru- 
dence—with the rights of man, the relations of individuals, 
communities, and nations—with social, civil, and moral order. 
Hence it demands a profound knowledge of moral science, of 
history, civil, political, and juridical. 

The second is based upon multifarious observation and ex- 
periment, and involves a knowledge both of the physical and 
mental structure of man, and of the system of nature as con- 
taining both the causes and remedies of diseases. 

The third, as developed in the Christian church, embraces a 
wide range of knowledge. The classical languages of Greece 
and Rome, together with their Hellenistic, Patristic, and Me- 
dievel developments; the Hebrew and its cognates ; History 
and Antiquities, sacred and profane; Metaphysics, Nat- 
ural Theology and Ethics; and, since Christian doctrine has 
been mixed up with almost every form of philosophy, the 
fullest knowledge of philosophical opinion, and the history of 
dogmatic construction and modification, from age to age. 
These three professions collect as remedial powers around the 
cardinal interests of humanity. The first wars with wrong 
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and injustice, and ministers to law, government, and the nat- 
ural rights of man. The second wars with disease and death, 
and ministers to health, to the prolongation of life, and to hu- 
man happiness. The third wars with error and sin, and min- 
isters to the moral perfection and the immortal hopes and 
well-being of man. And they all demand high gifts of intel- 
lect, and the noblest and profoundest accomplishments of 
learning. It is not surprising, therefore, that systems and in- 
stitutions of education for the especial preparation of men for 
the learned professions should have grown up, and become 
paramount to all others; and that even the cardinal idea of 
a liberal education should have identified itself with the idea 
of such a preparation. 

The fourth form of education is the ideal or philosophical. 
Here the capacities of the mind are considered, and the sys- 
tem of education is shaped simply for educating—leading 
forth—unfolding these capacities. We now leave out of view 
the mere utilities of life, the demands of particular arts, the 
preparations for a particular profession. We ask, what man 
is—what he is capable of becoming? We find him endowed 
with high powers of thought, observation and reasoning— 
with imagination and taste—with conscience and moral de- 
termination. And in all these he is capable of growing in- 
definitely—of becoming more and more intellectual, more 
and more beautiful in his imaginative and tasteful functions, 
—more wise and good, without an assignable limit. And 
then we ask, for the laws and means of promoting and lead- 
ing on this growth? And we find that all knowledge is 
adapted to this great end,—that in knowing and reasoning 
he comes to know more easily and accurately, and to reason 
more rapidly and surely; that in forming an acquaintance 
with the great works of literature and art, and in producing 
these works, the imagination and taste are continually un- 
folding and ripening ; and that the liberal professions and any 
employments entering into the life and well-being of society, 
while in their objective offices they are multiplying benefits 
on every side, react subjectively and form the discipline by 
which the soul grows into every form of intellectual power 
and moral worth, and becomes a partaker of the Divine 
nature. 

Philosophical or ideal education does not abstract itself 
from the pursuits and ends of our human life, or lose sight 
of any of the great interests of the social state ; on the con- 
trary, it embraces them all, and that, too, under the highest 
points of view. It contemplates every man as having some 
proper work to perform for the common weal; but that, in 
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order to perform it well, he requires the cultivation of all his 
faculties, while in the doing of his work he shall ripen more 
and more. It has thus two states—the preparatory and the 
executive. 

The preparatory is formal and scholastic, and comes under 
the direction of institutions of learning. Herein is comprised 
that education of the mental faculties in general, of which we 
have spoken above. Man is a creature of reason, and there- 
fore, his capacity of reasoning should be developed through all 
the forms and processes of logic in the prosecution of such 
studies as are judged best calculated to this end. He is a 
creature of language, and therefore should he be taught the 
full power and beauty, and the ready and apt use of language 
in speech and writing by the study of the most cultivated 
languages, as presented in their classical works, whether of 
poetry, oratory, history, or philosophy, and by original efforts. 
He is a creature of imagination and beautiful tastes, and 
therefore should these be drawn forth in studies of the arts, 
and by poetry and music. He is a creature of passions and 
will, and therefore should be instructed in morality, and be 
disciplined to self-government. He is immortal, and there- 
fore should he learn that system of religion which brings life 
and immortality to light. 

Under the philosophical, or ideal point of view, Education 
is the cultivation, the improvement of man, in respect to the 
capacities wherewith he is constituted ; it is the nurture and 
development of his soul. Nor do we here forget his physical 
being, and neglect a training in all those manly exercises 
which give noble proportions, and hale vigor and strength. 
The ideal of a man is a true and cultivated soul dwelling in 
a sound and active body, prepared for all proper duties. 

After a right worthy discipline of the man, by this prepara- 
tory course, we next proceed to the executive part of his edu- 
cation. Under this denomination we embrace professional 
studies, such as Law, Medicine, and Theology, or the studies 
relating to any course of life for which the individual may 
design himself. So much of these studies as are necessary 
to fit him for undertaking professional duty may also be pur- 
sued at literary institutions. But they require ever to be 
followed up and extended through life—as a workman would 
be ever handling his tools. 

The education which we thus indicate by the philosophical 
or ideal is the most thorough, liberal, and extensive, and de- 
signed to make sound, disciplined, and amply-furnished men 
for the state and the church, and for all the arts, duties, and 
offices of life. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI., NO. III. 9 
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This conception of education is not that of merely teach- 
ing men a trade, an art, or a profession; but that of quick- 
ening and informing souls with truths and knowledge, and 
giving them the power of using all their faculties aright in 
whatever direction they choose to exert them. It seems, in- 
deed, to belong only to the few who enjoy prolonged leisure 
for study, and a full supply of means and appliances to carry 
out this conception fully ; but it contains a principle of uni- 
versal application ; for in even the lower grades of education, 
the true idea of education as the development of the soul in 
all its faculties, may be held up to view and acted upon. 
The reasoning powers will not be profoundly cultivated by 
the elementary branches of a common school, nevertheless 
they will be somewhat cultivated, and a taste may be ac- 
quired through them of the great end of study. Besides, let 
this higher notion of Education be adopted, and the human 
soul be treated not as a thing for secular uses, but as the 
lofty, lordly, and immortal subject for whose improvement 
and good all secular things are to be used, and then will 
the conception of its own value be infused, and it will as- 
pire after its true cultivation, and those who direct popular 
education will aim to adapt studies to this end, unfolding it 
even under a limited education on those high and intellect- 
ual grounds, which its innate powers and best appropriation 
alike demand. 

The conditions of human life may forever limit a tiorough 
education to the few, but we see not why a valid principle of 
education should not govern every form and degree of it. 
With respect to those who design themselves for the learned 
professions, and for high and influential positions in the State, 
there can be no question that they require all the discipline of 
their best powers which they can possibly attain to, as well 
as that particular discipline and knowledge which relates to 
their peculiar calling. The first rears up men to their full 
stature: and the commanding places of society demand men of 
full stature. 

Since some men are strongly determined by peculiarity of 
genius and taste to particular pursuits, and since the consti- 
tution of the world makes so loud a call for a division of labor, 
there will always be many who will press into professional 
studies without a thorough antecedent philosophical culture. 
Nor will we deny that eminent men in particular branches 
of science, and skillful men in art, and men of ability and 
efficiency in professional life, will thus be made. We will 
grant also that Educational Institutions ought to make pro- 
vision for such cases. 
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But on the other hand, we ought to aim to make apparent 
the difference between a mere professional and technical edu- 
cation, and that large and generous culture which brings out 
the whole man, and which commits him to active life with 
the capacity of estimating from the highest points of view all 
the knowledges and agencies which enter into the well-being 
and progress of society. That is not really the most practical 
education which leads men soonest and most directly to prac- 
tice, but that which fits them best for practice. It is not the 
mere use of implements of art which makes an artist, but the 
proper and artistic use of them. There are men who paint 
sign-boards all their days. In learning a trade, in gaining an 
art, in acquiring an education, there is some definite end in 
view, or there ought to be ; time, means, and painstaking can 
be estimated only by this end. No one may arbitrarily say, 
there shall be so much time spent, so much labor performed, 
and then we shall have the trade, the art, the education ; nay, 
but we must do all that is necessary to compass the end. 

Now those Institutions of Education which are designed to 
stand pre-eminent, while they may give suitable scope to 
peculiar geniuses, and to those who set out to be eminently 
practical according to their own notions of a direct and ready 
method, must be so ordered as to lead, in the general, to a solid 
and thorough method. There never will be extraordinary 
wits enough to make a general law: and those who are bent 
upon the so-called practical method may do good service by 
their failures. But it is required of a great Institution of 
learning to make and vindicate a rule of education which 
takes its rise in the very constitution of man, and which 
calmly and majestically walking over the plausible but fleet- 
ing expedients of a day, meets with a sound heart and a 
strong hand the permanent exigencies of mankind. 

Men ever prone to measure themselves and to measure each 
other, will also measure the character of institutions of learn- 
ing by mere suecess. Now there is a great deal of success 
which is sheer good fortune, and much also that comes from 
keen-sighted but ignoble policy. Its emptiness is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that it sooner or later disappears and leaves no 
permanent good behind. Multitudes have no higher ambition 
than to gain a present success at whatever expense,—an ele- 
ment of human nature which has been set forth in that legend 
of a thousand forms—a blood-written compact with the Devil, 
by which the future is sold for the present. There are many 
who are so eager to grasp the bargain, that they allow them- 
selves to be cheated even in the present conditions of it, by 
becoming so intoxicated with ambitious projects at the first 
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taste of prosperity, that they run against great principles 
which God has established in spite of the Devil, and thus are 
overturned in mid career. So frequently does this happen 
that a sage maxim has sprung up, that “ honesty is the best 
policy.”” But this maxim, although it serves to restrain some, 
and to comfort others, is nevertheless left behind like a guide- 
board by the mad racers after success. 

An Institution of learning may do a successful business in 
the way of multiplying empirics in Medicine, Law, and The- 
ology ; in furnishing men with just knowledge enough to make 
them political demagogues, or keen operators in all sorts of 
enterprises in this enterprising age. But there comes up 
before us in strong contrast with this, the idea of an Institu- 
tion furnished with an ample and well-selected library, with 
a complete scientific apparatus, with well-filled cabinets, and 
with all the material of learning—an Institution with an en- 
lightened and devoted corporation, with eminent professors, 
‘‘many-sided’’? men, who, while intent upon their particular 
departments, are smit with the love of all knowledges and 
spiritual accomplishments, and so co-work together for the 
great purpose of building up human souls after a true and 
noble ideal, and preparing thoroughly-disciplined men to go 
forth into the world as ministers of truth and virtue, to 
adorn every profession, to labor in every sphere of duty, to 
sustain the state as majestic pillars, to carry forward every 
science with an earnest devotion, to add great works to a 
nation’s literature, and to pour through every channel of so- 
ciety streams of influence to refresh, beautify, and invigorate. 
Such an Institution will stand upon its own merits, and justify 
itself by its works. Its sublime position elevates it above the 
noisy region of mere success. It will do more for mankind if 
it should send forth only a few men of the right kind, than if 
it should pour forth a rabble multitude of sciolists. 

In reviewing the history of literary Institutions, there are 
two facts which at once arrest our attention. The first is, 
that the highest schools of learning were chronologically first. 
Schools for the people were not the elements out of which 
Universities took their growth; on the contrary, Schools ‘or 
the people grew out of the Universities. The second fact is, 
that Universities were not created originally by the State, 
but were the work of individua's. Solitary scholars com- 
menced courses of public lectures which attracted pupils. 
Here was the beginning of the Universities. Afterward Col- 
leges were endowed by benevolent patrons. The State gave 
‘its influence and authority only after eminence had been at- 
tained. ‘‘ William of Champeaux opened a School of Logic 
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at Paris, in 1109; and the University can only deduce the 
regular succession of its teachers from that time.’” ‘ The 
University created patrons, and was not created by them. 
And this may be said also of Oxford and Cambridge in their 
incorporate character, whatever the former may have owed, 
if in fact it owed anything, to the prophetic munificence of 
Alfred.’” 

‘Colleges with endowments for poor scholars were founded 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, or even before, at 
Paris and Bologne, as they were afterward at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by munificent patrons of letters. It ought, how- 
ever, to be remembered, that these foundations were not the 
cause, but the effect of that increasing thirst for knowledge, a 
semblance of knowledge, which had anticipated the encourge- 
ment of the great. In the twelfth century, the impetuosity 
with which men rushed to that source of what they deemed 
wisdom, the great University of Paris, did not depend upon 
academical privileges, or eleemosynary stipends, which came 
afterward, though these were undoubtedly very effectual in 
keeping it up.’ It must be remembered, too, that this very 
enthusiasm for learning was created by the lecturers. So 
powerful was the fascination which Abelard exercised over his 
disciples, that the rude walls of the Paraclete in the Solitude 
was no less thronged than the Schools of Paris. 

In these two facts we have comprised the history of Edu- 
cational development. Some solitary man gives himself to 
thought as the great end and interest of his being. He com- 
passes the learning of his age, he advances beyond it, he at- 
tains a deep consciousness of intellectual growth and power. 
The truths of which he feels himself possessed, the new sys- 
tem of philosophy or science which he believes he has unfold- 
ed, stir within him like an inspiration, and he is impelled to 
give fresh expositions of old truths, to correct current errors, 
and to proclaim his new doctrines. Other minds of similar 
tendencies, quickened into intellectual life by the fascina- 
tion and power of his teaching, gather around him. He be- 
comes the Doctor of a School. In some town or metropolis, or 
in some sacred retreat, he establishes himself. ‘The number of 
his disciples increases, his fame spreads more and more, and he 
becomes a conspicuous object in the public eye. At length 
the noble and wealthy, ecclesiastics and princes, patronize the 
rising Institution, charters and privileges are granted, endow- 
ments are made, and it attains a permanent foundation. 

Those who were disciples, now themselves become Doctors 
or Masters, and instead of the solitary man, there arise many 

' Hallam. ? Tid. * Ibid. 
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lecturers in different departments of learning, and as rivals 
in the same departments. 

In other places similar institutions arise, sometimes begin- 
ning with an exclusive devotion to a philosophy, or to the civil 
and canon law, or to a scholastic theology, and from thence 
in time branching out into all kinds of known learning. 

The University now becomes the seat and fountain of know]- 
edge. Here scholars resort. Here learned men are bred and 
take up their residence. Here from age to age the sciences 
are carried forward to greater ripeness. From hence go forth 
men to fill every profession, to hold the great offices in the 
State, and to lead on the advancement of civilization and 
refinement. 

The growth of a popular system of education out of the 
higher institutions is very evident. In the first place, it is 
plain that an unenlightened population will not themselves 
take measures for their own education. The very fact of a 
general ignorance, and a consequent want of taste and incli- 
nation for learning, precludes this. There must be certain en- 
lightened individuals who are capable of appreciating and 
undertaking the great movement. The beginning of popular 
education must therefore, of necessity, lie in a higher region. 

Now the communication of a University with the masses 
of the people is twofold. First, they draw individuals from 
the bosom of the people within their cloisters, there to be nur- 
tured as scholars. Secondly, they send forth among the peo- 
ple educated men in the different commanding offices of life. 
Every educated man among the people becomes the centre of 
a genial kindling influence, manifesting the power and dif- 
fusing the charm of intellectual cultivation. The stream of 
educated men constantly flowing out, leads to a constant influx 
of youths to be educated. Thus by two currents is the high- 
est intelligence keeping up a cominunication with the lowest, 
multiplying the number of the learned, and narrowing the 
boundaries of ignorance, and making a sure and constant 
approximation to general education. 

There were, indeed, formidable impediments in the way of 
the early consummation of this great and beneficent object. 
Among these may be mentioned the slow progress of the Uni- 
versities themselves during inauspicious ages of superstition, 
tyranny, violence, and war ; the extreme degradation of the 
people under the feudal system ; and the appropriation of the 
Universities to the learned professions, and particularly to the 
education of the clergy. In some countries the Universities 
have never been emancipated from priestly dominion, and the 
influence of antiquated dogmas. Thus until lately the study 
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of philosophy was prohibited in the Universities of Spain. Of 
course, where the Universities became the mere instruments 
of upholding systems opposed to human freedom and the gen- 
eral illumination of mankind, we can find no connection be- 
tween them and popular education. But then let it be rec- 
ollected that in these countries there is no popular education ; 
while, on the other hand, it is just in those countries where 
the Universities have received the most extensive and thorough 
development, that schools for the people have been most mul- 
tiplied and carried to the greatest perfection. 

The history of our educational development must take for 
its starting-point the ancient schools of Greek philosophy. 
These schools were created by individuals who freely thought 
and freely taught. Disciples collected around them, received 
the light, and struck out new paths, and arrived at new 
truths for themselves. These schools existed without the pat- 
ronage of the State. And it was a strange atrocity when the 
State, as in the case of Socrates, arrested the freedom of 
thought by persecution and death. Indeed, the schools rather 
patronized the State, for they gave that impulse to thought 
and disseminated those vital truths which, be they ever so 
abstract in the formal exposition, do, nevertheless, contain the 
springs of national greatness, for they make those great men 
the philosophers, the historians, the statesmen, the poets, the 
orators, the heroes who alone make a nation great. 

The Grecian life was a life of thought, art, and heroism— 
and they co-worked together. Aischylus was a soldier. Alcib- 
iades was a disciple of Socrates. Socrates was a sculptor, 
a soldier, a philosopher. Pericles was the orator and the hero. 
Pythagoras, the philosopher, the mathematician, the astron- 
omer, by his political wisdom supplanted with his associates 
the ancient senate of Croton, and gave political constitutions 
to surrounding cities. 

In these Schools of Philosophy, from Thales to Aristotle, 
was comprehended the metaphysics, the natural theology, the 
mathematics and astronomy, the logic, the physics, and the 
political wisdom of the ancient Greeks. They gave'a manly 
discipline, they enlarged the boundaries of thought, they gave 
out truths which can never die. From these schools we have 
at least the imperishable philosophy of Plato, the imperishable 
geometry of Euclid, and the imperishable logic of Aristotle. 
We have also a form and method of education which has ever 
since been perpetuated, and lives to-day in our Universities. 

The Romans only reproduced the philosophy of Greece. 
The school of Alexandria, the new school at Athens under 
the Romans, the Neo-Platonic—all the schools that came af- 
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terward had their prime fountains of thought, their methods 
and power, from the ancient schools. Oriental elements were 
indeed introduced, but the Grecian mind predominated. The 
schools of Law, of Medicine, and of Theology—all arose un- 
der the same controlling doctrines and modes of thought. 
Galen even attempted to apply the demonstrative method of 
geometry to the science of medicine. Christianity came into 
conflict with the Schools of Philosophy, but she did not silence 
them.. On the contrary, there was an interfusion of Plato- 
nism with Christian doctrine, and the logic of Aristotle mould- 
ed the forms of dogmatic theology. 

The authority of the church, however, prevailed. What 
she had received from the philosophical schools she baptized 
and called her own, The invasion of the Barbarians annihi- 
lated everything but the church, and what the church had 
taken into her repositories, or under her protection. The 
schools of learning established by the Emperors were convert- 
ed into ecclesiastical societies, and all science and literature 
were merged into theology. The beginning of the VIIIth 
century showed the universal triumph of ecclesiastical power. 

The theological education of Europe, from the fifth century to 
the beginning of the twelfth, was the mere study of the Fathers, 
and commentaries upon them. Every doctrine was received 
upon authority. There was no free action of the human mind. 

At the close of the XIth century, Roscelin, the founder 
of the Schoolmen, appeared. Next followed William of 
Champeaux, the founder of the University of Paris. Now 
came the long reign of Scholasticism. With the rise of 
Scholasticism is identified the rise, or the commencement of 
the modern development of European Universities. Scholas- 
ticism was really a struggle of the human mind for freedom 
and enlargement of thought against the authorities of the 
Church and the State. There could not be an open rebellion, 
there was not even the idea or the wish of an open rebellion. 
But the human mind, confined within the awful circle of ec- 
clesiastical prescription, aimed, by Scholasticism, to make 
the most of its material, to find the best discipline of its fac- 
ulties, and the widest range of thought. This was attempted 
by starting upon the received doctrines of theology, meta- 
physical questions, and deducing from them logical consequen- 
ces. The Schoolmen were indeed nothing less than ration- 
alists, who endeavored to present religious dogmas under the 
forms of the reason. 

The great error of the Schoolmen lay in receiving both 
their religious dogmas and their philosophical systems upon 
authority. They studied neither the Scriptures, nor philoso- 
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Phy, independently. They relied upon the Fathers for their 
theology ; and upon Plato and Aristotle for their philosophy. 
Their intellectual acumen appeared in attempting to recon- 
cile the former with the latter. But it must be admitted in 
their justification that this error was forced upon them. The 
church would not permit them to transcend authority by 
independent research. It was an age of authority. The 
Platenic and Peripatetic philosophies were curiously inter- 
mingled. The former had early influenced theological dog- 
matism, while yet the latter was excluded. The heretics 
were the first to introduce Aristotle. They made a skillful 
and powerful use of his dialectics. The Orthodox were 
therefore compelled to furnish themselves from the same ar- 
mory. Thus in time Aristotle became the great authority, 
and the influence of Platonism apparently declined. Never- 
theless, the Platonism already incorporated could not be dis- 
carded, but it was retained, and that, too, to a great extent, 
ignorantly, as the teaching of the Fathers. Aristotle was 
therefore the acknowledged authority of the Schoolmen, while 
in bringing him into union with the Fathers they were fusing 
the Platonic and Peripatetic systems together. 

This will explain the celebrated controversy of the Realists 
and Nominalists. They were both wrong and both right. 
The former occupied the Platonic side of the question, and 
the latter the Aristotelian. Plato’s ideas are realities—and 
must be acknowledged as such by every one who receives his phi- 
losophy—they are the seminal potencies of all knowledge in the 
human reason, and therefore as real as the reason itself. 
Aristotle’s genera and species are but the names of clas- 
sifications which may be natural, but are often arbitra- 
ry. They express only the common qualities which we 
take into view in conveniently arranging the particulars of 
the objective world. The Platonist, oceupied with general 
terms as expressing ideas, the Aristotelian, occupied with the 
same as expressing a mere classification, are at issue only while 
they misunderstand each other’s ground. It is plain that, 
contending under this misunderstanding, they could never 
arrive at a common decision. Hence the power of the Church 
and the State was called in to settle by decree, what no logi- 
cal skill could terminate by the syllogism. 

It was the prodigious interest created by these discussions, in 
an age when no other intellectual activity was possible, that 
drew together thousands of disciples around profound, acute, 
and eloquent lecturers. It was these discussions that brought 
the University of Paris into being, and gave new life to the 
old Universities, such as Oxford and Cambridge. 
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To estimate properly University education under the 
Schoolmen, we must conceive of theology as the grand subject 
of study, and the logic of Aristotle as the grand organon. 
There were, indeed, seven departments of study—seven being 
determined upon because the number seven was mystical and 
sacred. The first three, called the Trivium, were Grammar, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. These were elementary. The remain. 
ing four, called the Quadrivium, orthe Mathesis, were Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Music, and Astrology. The last comprised 
both astronomy proper and the art of divination by the stars, 
These were studies of the highestorder. But all alike were pur- 
sued in subserviency to Theology, and all were wrought into 
a vast speculative system determined by the forms of the sy]. 
logism. 

Universities were thus an outgrowth of the church, and des. 
tined forthe service of the church. They ‘seem usually to have 
grown out of cathedral or abbey schools, taught by the Chan. 
cellor’ of the church; but his office became gradually exter. 
nal to it, and the teaching was carried on by persons who 
received his license; certain of whom were retained within 
the school itself, while by degrees, as these licenses became 
customary at the end of a certain course of study, a sort of 
external body grew up around the original school, yet within 
its precincts and under its protection. We have here the germs 
of many things. The licenses are the future degrees. The 
esoteric teachers foreshadow the University professors; and 
the exeteric lead us gradually to the lecturers in right of their 
degree, presiding over inns, halls, or hostels—and thereby me- 
diately or immediately to the tutorial system.’” 

The Colleges are not a part of the University proper. 
When students flocked to the lectures of the University pro- 
fessors, it was necessary to make provision for their lodg- 
ing and board. For this purpose, inns, halls, and colleges 
were established. The inns and halls were temporary, and 
finally gave way to colleges. These were endowed by 
benevolent individuals, and became permanent institutions. 
They were at first designed primarily for aliment and habita- 
tion ; afterward there were cloisters ‘‘ for studious men to re- 
tire to, to devote themselves in leisure and freedom from the 
cares of daily subsistence, to meditation and the studies of 
the arts and sciences in general; always, however, as the 


* The Chancellor, Latin Cancellarius, so named from the lattice-work be- 
hind which he sat, or from canceling or crossing out writing, under the Roman 
Emperors, was a notary and scribe. In the cathedrals he originally was proba- 
bly nothing more. In the Bishops’ Court he is the Bishop’s lawyer, versed in 
canon law. 

2 Quarterly Rev., June, 1840. 
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handmaids of the architectonic science of theology, to which 
they were bound both professionally and academically.”" The 
University, ‘‘original and essential, is founded, controlled, and 
privileged by public authority for the advantage of the State.” 
The Colleges, ‘‘ accessory and contingent, are created, regu- 
lated, and endowed by private munificence, for the interest of 
certain favored individuals.’” 

“In the original Constitution of Oxford, as in that.of all 
the older Universities of the Parisian model, the business of 
instruction was not confided to a special body of privileged 
professors. ‘The University was governed, the University was 
taught, by the graduates at large. Professor, Master, Doctor, 
were originally synonymous. Every graduate had an equal 
right of teaching publicly, for a certain period, the subjects 
competent to his faculty, and to the rank of his degree ; nay, 
every graduate incurred the obligation of teaching publicly, 
for a certain period, the subjects of his faculty, for such was 
the condition involved in the grant of the degree itself. The 
Batchelor, or imperfect graduate, partly as an exercise toward 
the higher honor, and useful to himself, partly as a perform- 
ance due for the degree obtained, and of advantage to others, 
was bound to read under a master or doctor in his faculty a 
course of lectures ; and the master, doctor, or perfect gradu- 
ate, was, in like manner, after his promotion, obliged imme- 
diately to commence (incipere), and to continue for a certain 
period publicly to teach (regere) some, at least, of the 
subjects pertaining to his faculty. As, however, it was only 
necessary for the University to enforce this obligation of pub- 
lic teaching, compulsory on all graduates during the term of 
their necessary regency, if there did not come forward a com- 
petent number of voluntary regents to execute his function ; 
and as the schools belonging to the several faculties, and in 
which alone all public and ordinary instruction could be de- 
livered, were frequently inadequate to accommodate the mul- 
titude of the inceptors ; it came to pass that in these Univer- 
sities the original period of necessary regency was once and 
again abbreviated, and even a dispensation from actual teach- 
ing during its continuance allowed. At the same time, as 
the University accomplished the end of its existence only 
through its regents, they alone were allowed to enjoy full 
privileges in its legislation and government.’’* 

In time, salaried graduates or regents became permanent 
teachers; and these were peculiarly the professors. As the 
colleges multiplied, they rose in importance. They were 


‘ Quarterly Rey., June, 1840. 2 Ed. Rev., June, 1831. 3 Ibid. 
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placed under the care of masters, and finally lectures were 
delivered in the particular colleges in distinetion from the 
University lectures. 

The instruction given in the Colleges was at first a mat- 
ter both of convenience and utility, and afforded individ. 
ual students an opportunity of pursuing particular branches, 
whether from choice, or to make up deficiencies in those 
branches. With the exception of Germany, however, the 
Colleges finally obtained a preponderance over the Univer. 
sity proper. On the Continent the Colleges did not become 
independent of the Universities. On the contrary, the regents 
of the colleges were appointed from the university schools, 
and were always under the control of the faculties from which 
they were taken. ‘‘ They formed, in fact, so many petty 
universities, in so many fragments of a university.’”’ Or rather, 
the university distributed itself into the Colleges. In Eng- 
land it was quite otherwise. Originally the government of 
the University had been exclusively committed to the mas- 
ters and doctors in congregation and convocation ; and the 
heads of colleges and college fellows shared in the academi- 
cal government only as they were full graduates. Under the 
Chaneellorship of Laud, the heads of the colleges were 
clothed with supreme authority. In the Continental Univer- 
sities, the University governed the Colleges ; now, in Oxford, 
the Colleges governed the University. Hence it followed that 
the fellows of the colleges became the tutors in their several 
houses by the consent of the heads of these houses. The 
professors of the Universities and the tutors of the Colleges 
now became rivals, and as the heads threw their influence on 
the side of the latter, the former declined. We cannot here 
enter upon the particulars of the process by which this great 
revolution was produced. But such was the fact. 

The influence of this change seems to have been disastrous, 
and served to introduce into the English Universities an in- 
competent teaching. ‘The Continental Colleges became petty 
Universities by receiving competent professors from the Uni- 
versity itself. The English Colleges became petty elementary 
schools by exchanging learned professors for fellows, who 
were often made tutors by chance or by favor. 

Leaving now the forms under which the University system 
was developed, let us return to the subjects of study. ‘The 
reign of pure Scholasticism gradually yielded to branches 
more liberal—the ancient classics, mathematics, and physica! 
science. ‘The study of the ancient classics received a power- 
ful impulse through the Italian schools, which produced many 
scholars of great eminence. The transition to the ancient 
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classics was natural, from the common use of the Latin 
tongue. There was an affinity also between the logic of 
Aristotle and geometry. The study of the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy introduced the physics of Aristotle. The application 
of the Scholastic method to physical investigation made this 
branch of science indeed of little worth, and laid it justly 
open to the scornful denunciation of Bacon. Nevertheless 
there was progress, and the human mind was working up 
from the subtleties of the scholastic philosophy to a region of 
greater freedom and light. he Universities were the centres 
of intellectual activity, where great men from time to time 
appeared, leading on the march of thought until the philoso- 
phy of Bacon changed the method of investigation, and Kep- 
ler and Newton revealed the true system of Nature. 

It might have been expected, that with the advance of 
science, the Universities would have thrown off all the old 
scholasticism, and sprung forward in a new and glorious ca- 
reer. This, however, does not appear to have been the case 
so generally as the new era seemed to promise. 

The changes in the French Universities were the effect of 
the convulsions of the Revolution, and the energy and 
patronage of Napoleon, rather than the result of a natural 
progress. The modern school of science and philosophy at 
Paris has been eminent ; and the lectures of such men as 
Royer Collard, Cousin, Guizot, Jouffroy, Biot, and Arago, 
well nigh realize the ideal of a University. 

In the English Universities the old tutorial and collegial 
system has continued to prevail. Oxford has been charged 
with the almost entire neglect of the mathematics ; and Cam- 
bridge with a corresponding neglect of the classics. The 
Edinburgh Review of April, 1810, remarks: ‘* We believe 
ourselves warranted to say, that the examinations at Oxford, 
till within a very few years, so far as they were scientific at 
all, and not confined to the learned languages, turned entire- 
ly on the Aristotelian and Scholastic logic. The college lec- 
tures, according to the best of our information, were guilty of 
this same neglect ; they gave no account of the great modern 
discoveries, or of the method that had led to them. Some 
few individuals might pursue natural philosophy to a certain 
length ; but it entered not at all into the general plan of edu- 
cation. ‘To judge, so far as we have been able to learn, from 
the subjects of public examination, or from the general course 
of study, one would have thought that the fame of the great 
discoveries which had been made during the last hundred 
and fifty years, had never reached the University of Oxford.’ 
Improvements have since been introduced, and greater im- 
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provements are in progress, particularly in the University of 
Cambridge ; but it appears an indisputable fact, that the sys. 
tem of the English Universities has been lamentably defi- 
cient, and has by no means yet attained a completeness de- 
manded alike by their long standing, and the character of the 
age to which they have come down. The Edinburgh Review 
of April, 1849, asks: ‘* But, even as a preparatory training, 
is the actual benefit ever found to justify their high preten- 
sions? Is there any man alive who can say, not with truth, 
but even with conviction, that the best or most laborious 
scholars and mathematicians of the University are the best 
lawyers, physicians, philosophers, or statesmen of England? 
The very reverse is the plain, if not the acknowledged fact. 
It would be difficult to find at present, among the most 
eminent leaders in Westminster Hall, any whose academical 
course was distinguished by studies, or crowned with honors, 
either mathematical or classical. The extent to which aca- 
demical distinctions have lately been thrown into the back- 
ground in the professional and public life of England, has 
gone lengths which really surprise us.”’ 

As a general system, the English Universities present us 
only courses of Collegial study of a very limited extent, pur- 
sued under tutors, and followed by examinations for a degree. 
The attainment of the degree appears to be the great end of 
study. Neither a principle of utility, nor of philosophical 
education, governs. ‘There are indeed higher honors, the re- 
ward of higher studies. And unquestionably profound and 
elegant scholars are made on the foundations of the fellow- 
ships. We are speaking of the tendency of the system, and 
not of the opportunities afforded in these venerable seats of 
learning, to those who are disposed to study and learned re- 
tirement. But the men who should be permanent professors, 
like Whately and Arnold, can find at the Universities no am- 
ply-endowed professorships, or thronging classes yielding ad- 
equate fees; and hence are compelled, with few exceptions, 
to take the head masterships of schools, or to retire into the 
church ; and leave the instruction to the fellows of the col- 
leges. ‘The truth is, that the English Universities still feel 
the incubus of the old Scholasticism, and reap the effects of 
the changes introduced under the Chancellorship of Laud. 
They are antiquated institutions, which do not meet the re- 
quirements of a new age. 

As the Universities grew out of the church, are in their 
origin church institutions, their conlition will be found to 
keep pace with that of the church. Hence, in Spain, where 
the schoolmen were longest cherished, and where the power of 
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the Priesthood extended over everything, the Universities, in- 
stead of advancing with enlightened Europe, have remained 
fixed in scholastic and ecclesiastical stolidity. In Italy they 
have retrograded. 

On the other hand, in Protestant Germany, what an ad- 
vance has been made! In no part of the world has univer- 
sity education been so enlarged, and been made so liberal and 
thorough. ‘The Universities of Protestant Germany stand 
forth as model institutions, if there be such to be found; and 
the whole system of education, from the Common School up- 
ward, exhibits an intellectual progress which commands our 
admiration. In Germany, the emancipation of the church 
was the emancipation of the universities. The rationalism 
which now prevails, whatever may be its errors, is a symp- 
tom and a consequent of the intense reaction which there 
took place against the prescriptions of ecclesiastical and aca- 
demical authority ; and which must ultimately correct itself 
by the same force by which it came into being. The Univer- 
sities of Scotland have exhibited a similar freedom and inde- 
pendence, without running into a similar excess. With a 
high tone of general scholarship, they have had also a distinct 
philosophical school of distinguished merit, and no country has 
contended more nobly and steadfastly for civil and religious 
freedom. 

Now the English Universities exhibit the same correspond- 
ence to the church out of which they have sprung, and to 
which they belong. ‘Two strong elements in the English 
Church have ever been, a zeal for the prerogative, and a stiff 
adherence to the apostolical succession. Many of us Protest- 
ants who have no great regard for either, think that the forced 
reformation of the English Church by Henry VIII., and the 
modifications which he gave it, never separated it sufficiently 
from Rome. It indeed received a new head, but retained 
many of the old errors, The Universities have in like man- 
ner been the strongholds of Toryism and high-churchism. 
The part which Oxford in particular has acted in our own 
times by her publications of a Romish tendency, and by the 
defection of some of her members, shows the direction and 
strength of her ecclesiastical bias. Oxford is governed by 
church influences, and these hold her in scholastic bondage, 
and bind her under a reverence for the past, instead of leading 
her onward with the awakening spirit of philosophy, and the 
enlargement of the sciences. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge have ever had a school of 
philosophy. In this they have been left behind by France, 
Germany, and Scotland. England has had philosophers, but 
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they gave no lectures, and formed no schools at the Univer. 
sities. What had Bacon, Locke, and Coleridge to do with 
the Universities ? What had the Universities to do with them ? 
Ecclesiastical prescription can never allow a free philosophical 
movement. We can understand at this point of view the 
fact affirmed by the writer in the Edinburgh Review, that 
the examinations at Oxford, “‘ so far as they were scientific at 
all, and not confined to the learned languages, turned entirely 
on the Aristotelian and scholastic logic ; and that the new logic, 
such as is explained in the Novum Organum of Bacon, was 
never mentioned.”? Professor Whewell, of Cambridge, the 
learned author of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
and of the History of the Inductive Sciences, has done much 
to awaken a philosophical spirit in that University, and has 
contributed essentially to the bringing about of manifest im- 
provements in the course of education. His work, which we 
have placed among others at the head of this article, is one 
of great value and interest. The distinction which he makes 
between permanent and progressive studies, is important and 
suggestive ; the view which he takes of the discipline of the 
human faculties is philosophical and lofty ; the proportions in 
which he distributes classical and mathematical studies, 
strike us as judicious ; and his recommendation of the geomet- 
rical method in preference to the analytical as a discipline 
for the reasoning faculty, is wise and worthy of all atten- 
tion. 

That the English Universities are improvable, and improv- 
ing, we fully believe. But never, while paralyzed by high- 
church influence, can they fully develop their great capacities. 
and collect within their precincts, and under their govern- 
ment, schools of philosophy and science formed of the great 
wits and profound thinkers of England. It is easy to get up 
scholasticism under prescription, but investigation and pro- 
ductive thought must be iree as birds upon the wing—they 
must bear themselves along by their own native vigor, in their 
own native element. And we must run the risk of flying in 
the wrong direction sometimes, or we can have no flying at 
all, unless it be the wretched flying of a decoy-pigeon—flut- 
tering within the limits of the string held by the hand of its 
master. Universities may, indeed, make learned men; but 
their best commendation is given when it can be said of them, 
that furnishing the material and appliances of learning, setting 
the examples in their professors and graduates, breathing the 
spirit of scholarship in all that pertains to them, they inspire 
men, by the self-creative force of study and thought, to make 
themselves both learned and wise, and thus ready to put their 
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hand to every great and good work, whether of science, of 
religion, or of the state. 

We have spoken of the German Universities as model insti- 
tutions. Their excellence consists in two things: first, they 
are purely Universities, without any admixture of collegial 
tuition. Secondly, they are complete as Universities, providing 
libraries and all other material of learning, and having profes- 
sors of eminence to lecture on theology, law, and medicine, 
the philosophical, mathematical, natural, philological, and 
political Sciences, on history and geography, on the history 
and principles of Art, in fine, upon every branch of human 
knowledge. The professors are so numerous that a proper 
division of labor takes place, and every subject is thoroughly 
discussed. At the University every student selects the courses 
he is to attend. He is thrown upon his own responsibility 
and diligence. He is left free to pursue his studies ; but, if 
he wishes to become a clergyman, a physician, a lawyer, a 
statesman, a professor, or a teacher in any superior school, he 
must go through the most rigid examinations, both oral and 
written. 

Collegial tuition in the German Universities does not exist 
because wholly unnecessary, the student being fully prepared 
at the Gymnasium before he is permitted to enter the Uni- 
versity. Without the Gymnasium, the University would be 
little worth. The course at the Gymnasium embraces a very 
thorough study of the Latin and Greek languages, a know- 
ledge of the mathematics below the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, general history, and one or two modern languages, 
besides the German, and Hebrew, if the student design to 
study theology. The examinations are full and severe, the 
gradations of merit are accurately marked, and no one below 
the second grade is permitted to enter the University. 

The Gymnasia thus guard the entrance of the Universities. 
Besides, the University course would not be available to him 
who had not prepared himself for it. It presumes certain 
attainments, and passes by the elements of the sciences. It 
is true, indeed, that a student may neglect his opportunities 
in the University, but then he throws away all hopes of 
professional life, and of employment in the State. 

The Educational System of Germany, and particularly in 
Prussia, is certainly a very noble one. We cannot well be 
extravagant in its praise. Thorough in all its parts, con- 
sistent with itself, and vigorously sustained, it furnishes every 
department of life with educated men, and keeps up at the 
Universities themselves, in every branch of knowledge, a sup- 
ply of erudite and elegant scholars and authors, ter the 
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benefit and glory of their country, and the good of man. 
kind. 

In comparing the University system of Germany with that 
of England, it is worthy of remark that Germany has also 
admirable common-school systems for popular education, 
while England is strikingly deficient in this respect. In the 
one case a properly-developed University system has reached 
its natural result of invigorating general education; in the 
other the priestly privilege of a cloistered learning is stil] 
maintained. 

The Colleges of America are plainly copied from the Colleges 
of the English Universities. The course of studies, the Pres. 
ident and Tutors, the number of years occupied by the course, 
are all copied from the English model. We have seen that in 
the English Institutions, the name of University alone re. 
mained, while the collegial or tutorial system absorbed all the 
educational functions. In America, while Colleges were 
professedly established, they soon assumed a mixed character. 
Professors were appointed, but they discharged only the duty 
of tutors in the higher grades of study; so that the tutors 
were really assistant professors, or the professors only tutors 
of the first rank. Our Colleges also have from the beginning 
conferred degrees in all the faculties, which in England belongs 
only to the University. By establishing the faculties of Theol- 
ogy, Law, and Medicine, some of our colleges have approached 
still more nearly to the forms and functions of a University. 
By assuming the title of University and College indifferently, 
as we are prone to do, we seem to intimate that we have some 
characteristics belonging to both, and that we deem it in our 
power to become Universities whenever we please. Some- 
times the only advance made to the higher position, is by es- 
tablishing a medical school ; which, however, has little other 
connection with the college than its dependence upon it for con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

If we understand aright the distinction between a College 
and a University, the latter is not necessarily constituted by 
collecting together schools under the different faculties. These 
may be merely collegial schools. A University course pre- 
sumes a preparatory tutorial course, by which the students have 
acquired elementary knowledge, and formed habits of study 
and investigation, to an extent sufficient to enable them to 
hear the lectures of professors with advantage, to consult li- 
braries with facility and profit, and to carry on for themselves 
researches into the different departments of literature and 
science. A University course may be indefinitely extended at 
the pleasure of the student. He may here undertake the 
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fullest philosophical education possible—passing from one 
branch of study to another, and selecting courses of lectures 
according to the state of his knowledge, and the intellectual 
discipline which he requires ; or, having accomplished a satis- 
factory general education of his powers, he may next, either 
enter upon professional studies, or devote himself to some par- 
ticular branch of science as the occupation of his life. In the 
German Universities any one, whether he designs to give him- 
self wholly to a student’s life, or to fit himself for a professor’s 
chair, may, after undergoing the requisite examination, obtain 
from the faculty to which he belongs, permission to teach, 
without receiving any compensation, and only as a form of 
education. The professors extraordinary are selected from 
these licentiates, and receive asmall salary. From these again 
the professors of the different Faculties are usually selected. 
Every person of these three classes may lecture upon any sub- 
ject he pleases: but professors are obliged, besides, to lecture 
on the branches particularly contemplated in their appoint- 
ment. In this way at a University alone can the intellectual 
life be varied and enlarged. A University is literally a Cyclo- 
pedia where are collected books on every subject of human 
knowledge, cabinets and apparatus of every description that 
can aid learned investigation and philosophical experiment, 
and amply qualified professors and teachers to assist the stu- 
dent in his studies, by rules and directions gathered from long 
experience, and by lectures which treat of every subject with 
the freshness of thought not yet taking its final repose in 
authorship, and which often present discoveries and views 
in advance of what has yet been given to the world. In 
fine, a University is designed to give to him who would 
study every help that he needs or desires. 

A College in distinction from a University is an elementary 
and a preparatory school. A College may be directly con- 
nected with the University, or it may not. Its original con- 
nection with the University was partly accidental, and partly 
necessary. It was necessary to provide convenient habitations 
for students who flocked to hear the lectures of the doctor or 
professor. Many of these students might require private tui- 
tion, in relation both to preparatory and additional studies, and 
thus the colleges would become placesof separate study, under 
masters appointed for that purpose. This must especially have 
been demanded in the early period of the Universities, when 
preparatory schools were not common. 

In Germany the Gymnasia are really the Colleges. The 
education which they furnish is more thorough, we believe, 
than what is obtained at the Colleges of either England or of 
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our own country. In England, schools like that of Rugby, 
under the late Dr. Arnold, and in America, those schools com- 
monly called Academies, and indeed other classical schools, 
are of the nature of a college, only of a still lower grade, and 
more elementary. In passing from the classical school to the 
college the studies are not essentially changed, nor is the kind 
of discipline. Hence, a student in our country can prepare 
at the academy for the second, third, and even fourth year 
of collegial study. In college there may besless of juve- 
nile discipline, and there generally are greater advantages, 
What gives the college, however, its chief distinction, is the 
power of conferring academical degrees. We may say, there- 
fore, the academy prepares for the college, and the college 
prepares for a degree. In England the colleges are directly 
connected with the University. But, it appears the Univer- 
sity has fallen into desuetude, and colleges alone remain. 

In our country we have no Universities. Whatever may be 
the names by which we choose to call our institutions of learn- 
ing, still they are not Universities. They have neither the 
libraries and material of learning, generally, nor the number 
of professors and courses of lectures, nor the large and free 
organization which go to make up Universities. Nor does the 
connection of Divinity, Law, and Medical Schools. with them 
give them this character. For law and medicine a thorough 
preparatory classical discipline is not required. In this respect 
the last is the most deficient of the two, and great numbers 
receive the academical degree of Doctor of Medicine who have 
never received an academical education. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws is more sparingly bestowed than any other ; and 
this, as well as Doctor of Divinity, is never bestowed intro- 
ductory to the entrance upon professional life. The schools 
of Theology approach more nearly to the University character 
than any other, since a collegial discipline is generally 
required preparatory to an entrance therein. The course of 
study in our colleges, copying from the English, was, at 
their first institution, fixed at four years. The number of 
studies then was far more limited than at present, and the 
scholarship was consequently more thorough and exact. 
There was less attempted, but what was attempted was more 
perfectly mastered, and hence afforded a better intellectual 
discipline. With the vast extension of science, it came to 
pass that the course of study was vastly enlarged. Instead 
of erecting Universities, we have only pressed into our four 
years’ course a greater number of studies. The effect has 
been disastrous. We have destroyed the charm of study by 
hurry and unnatural pressure, and we have rendered our 
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scholarship vague and superficial. We have not fed thought 
by natural supplies of knowledge. We have not disciplined 
mind by guiding it to a calm and profound activity ; but, we 
have stimulated acquisition to preternatural exertions, and 
have learned, as it were, from an encyclopedia the mere 
names of sciences, without gaining the sciences themselves. 

‘There are, in the whole four years, one hundred and 
sixty weeks of study. Suppose that the student pursues 
twenty of these branches of learning, this will allow eight 
weeks to each. Seven-eighths of the first year, and one half 
of the second, are devoted to Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. 
If we subtract this amount, fifty-five weeks from one hundred 
and sixty, it leaves one hundred and five weeks to be devoted 
to the remainder. This will give us six weeks and a frac- 
tion to each of the other studies. But this is not all. In 
order to introduce so many sciences into the period of four 
years, the student is frequently obliged to carry on five or six 
at the same time ; some occupying him three times, others 
twice, and others once in a week. In this manner, all con- 
tinuity of thought is interrupted, and literary enthusiasm 
rendered almost impossible. Such has, to a greater or less 
degree, been the course pursned by all our colleges. The 
greater the number of studies prescribed in the curriculum, 
the more generous is believed to be the education imparted. 
When a college is not able to exhibit so extensive a course of 
instruction, it is considered as a misfortune which nothing 
can palliate, but its pecuniary inability to relieve it.’” 

At the same time that we have been enlarging this course 
of study, there has been a tendency to lessen the amount of 
preparation for admission into college, considered proportion- 
ally to the course to be pursued. We undertake to do more, 
with a worse preparation for doing it. But this is what 
might have been expected. A superficial system of study in 
the college will necessarily beget in the community a habit 
of superficial preparation. The highest institutions will set 
the tone of education. And this we sce realized in schools of 
every grade, and for both sexes. Our schools for boys, our 
schools for misses, present on the prospectus a formidable cur- 
riculum of studies, and immature beings of sixteen or seven- 
teen are carried through the mathematics, the natural sciences, 
general history, the philosophy of history, belles-lettres, and 
metaphysics, together with two or three languages and polite 
accomplishments. The popular conception of education is 
not the orderly and gradual growth of mind according to its 
own innate laws fixed by God himself, but an immense and 

* Report of Brown University, p. 15. 
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voracious deglutition of knowledges where the mental diges. 
tion is estimated according to the rapidity with which the 
subjects are disposed of. The more masters, the more books, 
the more branches of knowledge in a given time, the faster 
the process goes on, We educate as we make money, as we 
dig for gold, as we build ships and houses, as we make rail. 
roads and canals. Even in these the rapidity of our execu- 
tion is not the sure sign of excellence and stability; but if it 
were, we forget that although we can quicken the labor of 
our hands, and increase the power and scope of our machinery, 
we may not overlay the organific power of nature; and that 
as trees must have their time to grow, and harvests their time 
to ripen, so the mind of man must grow from infancy to 
childhood, from childhood to youth, and from youth to man- 
hood, and that as each period has its peculiar strength and 
capacities, so each requires its own nurture; that many 
things may be accomplished at one stage of growth which are 
impossible at another; nay, that as the mind hath an immor. 
tal growth, there are some things that will be reserved for 
the discipline of eternity itself. 

We have increased the number of our colleges to one hun- 
dred and twenty, that is, about four for every State. We 
have enlarged greatly the number of college studies. We 
have cheapened education—we have reduced it to cost 
—we have put it below cost—we have even given it away. 
The public has given money so liberally, and made education 
so nearly gratuitous, that, taking Harvard College as an illus- 
tration, every graduate costs the public nearly one thousand 
dollars. And, yet, it would appear from the Report of the 
Corporation of Brown University, we have lowered rather 
than elevated the character of our scholarship. ‘ All of them 
(the colleges) teach Greek and Latin, but where are our clas- 
sical scholars? All teach mathematics, but where are our 
mathematicians? We might ask the same questions concern- 
ing the other sciences taught among us. There has existed 
for the last twenty years a great demand for civil engineers. 
Has this demand been supplied from our colleges? We pre- 
sume the single academy of West Point, graduating annually 
a smaller number than any of our colleges, has done more to- 
ward the construction of railroads than all our one hundred 
and twenty colleges united.”—>p. 18. 

‘The effect of this sytem on the mind of the teacher is 
equally obvious. He must teach, generally, from text-books 
composed by others. His mind can act but imperfectly on 
the mind of the pupil. The time of the recitation is com- 
monly quite occupied in ascertaining whether the pupil has 
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learned his daily task. He cannot mark out such a course as 
he would wish to teach, but must teach as much as he can 
in the fragment of time allotted to him. The books which 
he teaches soon become familiar to him. He has no motive 
to increase his knowledge, derived from the business to which 
he has consecrated his life. He already knows more than he 
has opportunity to communicate. There is no stimulus to 
call forth exertion. There is no opportunity for progress. 
The result is easily foreseen. Sometimes an instructor be- 
comes interested in other pursuits, and his real business takes 
the place of only a secondary occupation. This is fatal to pro- 
fessional success. In other cases he becomes reconciled to, 
and finally in love with, his monotonous course ; or, lastly, he 
throws up his calling altogether, and enters another line of 
life.’—p. 19. From the same Report it appears, also, that 
notwithstanding the efforts made to enlarge the course of study 
and to cheapen education, the number of educated men has 
fallen off instead of increasing. The calculation is based upon 
statistics of the New England Colleges for the last twenty 
years. 

It is argued, again, that so far from the intellectual char- 
acter of the professions being elevated by the same causes, 
there is reason to believe that ‘‘ the rank and file of every 
profession contains a smaller proportion of remarkable talent 
than in the last generation. The inducements to enter the 
professions seem to address themselves less successfully to 
young men of ability and enterprise. The other departments 
of life are continually alluring men from high places in Law, 
oreven in Divinity. The productive professions are com- 
monly filled with men who have not enjoyed the advantages 
of a collegiate education ; nay, for whose benefit no schools 
whatever have been established, and yet, in influence, ability, 
and general intelligence, their position in relation to the pro- 
fessions is far in advance of that which they held some thirty 
years since.”’—p. 31. ‘‘ The most coveted positions in soci- 
ety, seats in our highest legislative chambers, and even foreign 
embassies, await the successful merchant or manufacturer, no 
less than him who has devoted his life to what is called a 
learned profession. And yet more; the number of those who 
consider a collegiate education indispensable to a profession, 

» for some time, been rapidly decreasing. Menhave come 
to doubt whether the course which we pursue is that best 
adapted to prepare men for the duties of even professional 
life."—p. 21. The inference is, that men of distinguished 
talent avoid the colleges, and adopt some other mvde of 
education. 
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The Report also shows, that notwithstanding the colleges 
have had in their organization an especial eye to the edu- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and have been aided by Ed- 
ucation Societies, the number of young men entering the 
sacred profession has by no means kept pace with the increase 
of our population. One fact is sufficient on this point. Six 
New England Theological Seminaries have together only 
eight more students now than they had twenty years ago. — 
p. 33. 

But the condition of our colleges is represented to be such 
as to require relief not only to render the course of instruc. 
tion more attractive and better calculated to meet the wants 
of the community, but also in many instances to save them 
from bankruptcy. The deficiency in the number of students, 
taken in connection with the low rates of tuition, renders their 
income inadequate to meet the current expenses, notwith- 
standing the endowments which they have received. This is 
shown to be the case of Brown University.—pp. 47, 48. 

It is argued that if they be better adapted to the condition 
of our country, they will draw together a larger number of 
students ; and that to make them better institutions, will be 
to increase their resources.—p. 50. 

The particulars in which they are defective are,—First, 
The superficial education afforded by pressing too many 
studies within the four college years. Secondly, The requir- 
ing of studies which are calculated only for the learned pro- 
fessions, and particularly the ancient languages. Thirdly, 
The omission of those branches which are especially adapted 
to the mercantile, the manufacturing, and the agricultural 
classes. 

The Report proposes to remove these defects by reorganiz- 
ing the colleges on the following principles : 

First, That the fixed term of four years be abolished, and 
that instead thereof courses of study be established in the 
different branches of learning, the time to be devoted to each 
course to be determined solely by the nature of the course it- 
self. Secondly, That each student be allowed, within limits 
determined by statute, to select his studies for himself, and the 
number of courses he is to pursue at the same time, unless, 
in respect to these, the parent or guardian should place him 
under the direction of the Faculty. Every course, when en- 
tered upon, is to be completed without interruption ; but any 
other course may afterward be added thereto, if the student 
so desire. Thirdly, Any student may take a degree upon 
sustaining an examination in such studies as may be or- 
dained by the Corporation ; but no student shall be required 
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to take a degree. Every student shall be entitled to a certifi- 
cate of the proficiency he may have made in every course 
that he has pursued. 

The number of courses proposed is fifteen. These em- 
brace the ancient languages, modern languages, pure mathe- 
matics, natural science generally, the science of law, the 
English language and rhetoric, moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy and political economy, history, the science of teach- 
ing, the principles of agriculture, and the application of 
chemistry and of science generally to the arts. 

If the proposed changes should serve to increase the num- 
ber of students, and thus both to sustain the Colleges and to 
multiply the number of educated men, they would accom- 
plish necessary and important ends. If they should farther 
break up the projects of distinct agricultural and mechanic 
schools, and collect the whole educational apparatus and 
all the candidates for education of the higher kind and 
degree in our colleges, they would effect an important 
concentration. Still more, if they should elevate the standard 
of education and give birth to more solid scholarship, they 
would claim our highest consideration. 

An increase in the number of collegiate students, a con- 
centration of the educational apparatus and of candidates 
for education at the colleges, might, however, be only a 
temporary success. New tastes and projects might arise and 
diminish again the number of students, and give rise to mere 
popular institutions. But a change that should permanently 
elevate the standard of education, and give birth to solid 
scholarship, would be a benefit to be calculated by some 
other standard than the success expressed by the number of 
students. A few men of great and cultivated powers may do 
more for a nation than hosts of mere expert empirics, who 
without learning succeed in gaining a reputation for learning, 
and without principle, dare to invade the most sacred offices 
of society. The changes in Brown University may, through 
the effect of mere novelty, produce a rush of students to that 
institution at the*beginning of the experiment. This, there- 
fore, will not be accepted as a test of their value. But, on 
the other hand, when temporary popularity shall have passed 
away, should only the few great and commanding minds 
come forth and continue to come forth under these new 
auspices, then their character will be settled. 

The question in education, as in religion, is not what men 
desire, but what they need. This must govern us in deter- 
mining the form and quality of our educational institutions. 
Now when it is asked, What we need in the way of educa- 
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tion? We may reply, either, that we need to fit men well 
for professional life, and for the general business of the world 
in the mechanical arts, in agriculture, and commerce ; or, 
that we need to cultivate the human mind according to the 
philosophical or ideal conception ; or, we might reply, that 
we need all in due order and proportion. The last repl 
would, unquestionably, be the correct one. We do need all 
in due order and proportion. Mere professional institutions 
will not meet our wants, for we do not all mean to be profes. 
sional men. Mere agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
schools will not meet our wants, for we do not all mean to 
act in these departments of life. Nor would we have the 
last without the former, for we generally mean to apply our 
education in the practical affairs of life. 

It is a more serious and difficult question when we come 
to inquire after the due order and proportion. We believe 
that the due order and proportion exists only when the phil- 
osophical or ideal conception of education is made the 
architectonic conception, when the higher institutions repre- 
sent it, and when, as an all-pervading light and warmth, it 
reaches to every grade of education. Human souls are to be 
educated because they are human souls: they are to be dis- 
ciplined—to think, to reason, to exercise all the faculties 
wherewith they are endowed ; they are to gain character and 
worth, to be fitted for duty, as human souls. This should be 
the leading thought of all education—of education in every 
degree, and for every purpose of life. When the lower ground 
is taken—that of making preparation for a particular art or 
profession, we shall fail of developing the full strength of the 
mind and of communicating the highest principles of action: 
when the higher ground is taken, we aim directly at the ac- 
complishment of both. Nor do we in this way remove from 
education its practical character, since the development of the 
mind cannot be effected without setting before it its duties in 
general, and the particular offices in which society claims the 
services of human beings, and especially of educated men. We 
now, as before, enter upon the Jearned profession, or select 
some useful art or business, but we do it as men who know 
and who have cultivated their best capacities. However 
limited the discipline may be, it may still be conducted on 
right principles. 

As to the defects in the system of education in our country, 
we have already given our assent to the Report of Brown 
University, in respect to the first; we believe that educa- 
tion has become superficial by attempting too much in the 
short period allotted. The other defects do not strike us 
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so forcibly. A review of the college studies does not show 
an especial adaptation to the learned professions, unless it 
be in the space given to Latin and Greek. Indeed, the 
Report admits that it is not well adapted to the learned 
professions, and that good classical scholars under the received 
system are as rare as good mathematicians and civil engineers. 
Some of our colleges, too, have introduced a scientific course 
in distinction from a classical, to afford an opportunity to pre- 
pare for the other forms of life besides the learned professions. 
We think, too, that the idea of accomplishing a general dis- 
cipline of the mind preparatory to any sphere of active duty, 
has not been absent from our collegiate systems. We confess, 
however, that this idea has not been well carried out and 
made effective. We have been aiming to do great things ; 
we have called our colleges universities ; we have tried to 
enlarge our course of studies more and more; we seem to 
have been struggling to afford every imaginable facility ; 
and yet we have only a superficial and inadequate educa- 
tion. Must we not seek for our great error somewhere else ? 
We inspire no general desire for high education, and fail to 
collect students, because we promise and do not perform. 
Hence we fall into disrepute, and young men of ability con- 
trive to prepare themselves for active life without our aid. 
In connection with this, the commercial spirit of our country, 
and the many avenues to wealth which are opened before 
enterprise, create a distaste for study deeply inimical to edu- 
cation. The manufacturer, the merchaat, the gold-digger, 
will not pause in their career to gain intellectual accomplish- 
ments. While gaining knowledge, they are losing the oppor- 
tunities to gain money. The political condition of our country, 
too, is such, that a high education and a high order of talent 
do not generally form the sure guarantees of success. The 
tact of the demagogue triumphs over the accomplishments of 
the scholar and the man of genius. 

Put these causes together, and the phenomena we witness 
and lament are explained. Our colleges are complacently 
neglected when they neither afford the satisfaction and dis- 
tinction of a thorough and lofty education, and yield no ad- 
vantages in gaining wealth and political eminence. 

We have multiplied eolleges so as to place them at every 
one’s door; we have multiplied the branches of study so as 
to give every one enough to do, and to satisfy the ambition of 
learning, if all are to be acquired ; we have cheapened edu- 
cation so as to place it within the reach of every one; we 
have retained the short term of four years, so that a great 
portion of life need not be spent in study ; and we have made 
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the terms of admission quite easy enough. Now all this 
would tend to the popularity of these institutions, if the edu. 
cation acquired helped us to gain money and political in. 
fluence. But as it does not, it is not valued by a commercial 
people, and a people of political institutions like ours. 

And even if our educational systems should be made more 
thorough, requiring more time, we see not that it would 
make a strong appeal to the commercial spirit and to political 
ambition, while men continue to succeed so well without 
high education. ‘The idea of fitting our colleges to the tem- 
per of the multitude does not, therefore, promise great re- 
sults. They do not answer to the commercial and political 
spirit of our country; nor to the philosophical or ideal—the 
architectonic conception of education. ‘To attempt to make 
them answer to the former would be of doubtful success. 
But we can make them answer to the latter ; and doing this, 
we shall meet every want of the human mind, and of socie- 
ty; for if we educate men as men, we prepare them for all 
the responsibilities and duties of men. And educating men 
on this principle, we should in due time have great examples 
of the true form ; and the charm, and power, and dignity of 
learning would become apparent to all. And then education 
would stand out, asin truth it is, not as a mere preparation for 
the facile doing of the business of the world, but as the highest 
aim of the human being ; as Milton has nobly said, ‘* The end 
of learning is to repair the ruins of our first parents, by regain- 
ing to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest 
by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection.” 
In this way we should raise up a powerful counter influence 
against the excessive commercial spirit, and against the 
chicanery and selfishness of demagogueism which now prevail. 
Men thus worthily built up would get into all the relations of 
society, and throw a new aspect over the arts, commerce, and 
politics, and a high-minded patriotism and philanthropy would 
everywhere appear. Then it would be seen how much more 
mighty and plastic are great ideas and fundamental principles 
than all the arts, tact, and accomplishments of expediency. 
Then the host of penny-a-liners, stump orators, discoursers 
upon socialism, bigots, and partisans would give way before 
sound writers, true poets, lofty and truthful orators, and pro- 
found philosophers, theologians, and statesmen. We should 
have a pure national literature, and a proud national char- 
acter, 

To bring about this great change, we must do something 
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besides multiplying colleges after the same model, pouring 
forth a tide of school-books, and making experiments upon a 
facile system of education full of pretension and fair promises, 
but containing no philosophical and manly discipline. 

The multiplication of colleges after the same model only 
serves to increase our difficulties. We set about putting up 
the same kind of buildings ; we create the same number of 
professors, to teach the same things on the same principle ; 
we get together a few books and some philosophical apparatus ; 
and then we have the same annual commencements, with ora- 
tions and poems, and the conferring of degrees ; and we get 
under the same pressure of debt, and make the same appeals 
to the public to help us out of it; and then with our cheap 
education, to induce many to get educated, we experience the 
same anxiety to gather in as many students as possible ; and, 
since where we cannot get money it is something to get 
appearance, we show the same readiness to educate for 
nothing those who will submit to be educated, but who can- 
not pay. In all this we are improving nothing; but we are 
taking away all dignity from our system of education, and 
proving its inadequacy. 

It were well to commence about this time some experiment 
ofadiflerent kind—a new experiment, and yet one of no doubt- 
ful issue, if we can carry it out to its issue. If we can give 
it a beginning and a middle, we know what its end must be. 
The establishment of Universities in our country will reform, 
and alone can reform our educational system. By the Uni- 
versities we mean such as we have before described—Cyclope- 
dias of education : where in libraries, cabinets, apparatus, and 
professors, provision is made for studying every branch of 
knowledge in full, for carrying forward all scientific investiga- 
tion ; where study may be extended without limit, where the 
mind may be cultivated according to its wants, and. where, 
in the lofty enthusiasm of growing knowledge and ripening 
scholarship, the bauble of an academical diploma is forgotten. 
When we have such institutions, those who would be scholars 
will have some place to resort to; and those who have already 
the gifts of scholarship will have some place where to exer- 
cise them. With such institutions in full operation, the public 
will begin to comprehend what scholarship means, and discern 
the diflerence between sciolists and menof learning. Then we 
shall hear no more inane discussions about the expediency of 
discarding Latin and Greek ; for, classical scholars there will 
then be, who will have an opportunity of showing the value 
of the immortal languages, and the immortal writings of the 
most cultivated nations of antiquity. Then we shall have 
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mathematicians prepared for astronomers and engineers. Then 
we shall have philosophers who can discourse without text. 
books. Then, too, we shall have no more acute distinctions 
drawn between scholastic and practical education ; for, it will 
be seen that all true education is practical, and that practice 
without education is little worth: and, then there will be 
dignity, grace, and a resistless charm about scholarship and 
the scholar. 

The philosophic idea of education being thus developed in 
the highest form of an educational institution—where alone 
it can be adequately developed—it will begin to exert its 
power over all subordinate institutions. There will now be 
demanded a preparation suitable for undertaking the higher 
degrees of scholarship, and schools and colleges will receive a 
new impulse and will be determined to their proper form. We 
shall not now attempt to learn a little of everything in the 
lower institutions ; but we shall learn that which is requisite 
to prepare for the higher, and we shall learn that well. The 
influence of the higher will be to give limitation, order, con- 
sistency, and thoroughness to the lower. And there will be 
diffused through all schools of every grade, and for both sexes, 
new ideas of intellectual discipline, and the sense of an ele- 
vated life and duty. Education now will have an authority 
to define it, examples to illustrate it, and the voice of a Divine 
spirit to call it forth. 

We might have had Universities ere this, had we not wasted 
our means and energies in unfruitful schemes and misappro- 
priations. We have wasted large sums in erecting expensive 
buildings in many different places for small collections of 
students, which, had they been concentrated, would have 
given for several uncertain colleges a stable University, with 
ample provision of books and the whole material of learning, 
and with endowed professorships. 

Some of the States, like the State of New York, have made 
large appropriations from 4 literature fund to common schools, 
where, scattered in feeble streams through a thousand chan- 
nels, it has produced no other effect than cheapening a little 
more what was cheap enough already. Massachusetts, with 
‘no literature fund, has a common and free school system no 
less, if not more complete and eflicient, than New York. Com- 
mon schools required no such attenuated patronage. But this 
fund, on an obvious principle of political economy, might have 
been concentrated into a power that would have given to the 
State of New York Colleges or Gymnasia, and Universities on 
an organized and connected system that would have justified 
her claim to be the Empire State, in a high and noble sense ; 
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and have made her, in her educational development, second 
to no country in the world. 

The proposed changes in Brown University set forth in the 
Report of the Corporation, and which we understand have 
since been adopted, indicate that it is not preposterous to hope 
that some of our colleges may be brought under a higher or- 
ganization. This Institution has hitherto been only a col- 
lege, but it has been one of the best in our country in respect 
to its endowments, its library, and its faculty. It has also 
been one of the most respectable in point of the number of its 
students; nevertheless, it finds a change neccessary, and it 
dares to make it. 

There are some features of this new organization, which 
have very much the air of a University. ‘The number of 
courses of instruction, the freedom of cheice allowed to the 
student, and the abolition of the fixed term of four years, and 
the graduation of the time allotted to each particular course 
by the nature of the course itself—all these seem to point to a 
University. But the Corporation do not, after all, propose to do 
away the collegial character of their Institution, but only to 
modify it. Their leading conceptions are, first, the intro- 
duction of a better scholarship, by giving to each study more 
time, or not attempting to do more than can be well done; 
secondly, to adapt the Institution to the wants of all classes ; 
thirdly, by this wider adaptation to call in a larger number ot 
students. 

The experiment alone can determine whether the modifi- 
cations introduced will realize these conceptions of an im- 
proved and more widely-diffused education. We believe that 
an attempt to modify our collegiate institutions emanating 
from so respectable a source, cannot but have weight in de- 
termining other institutions to consider the necessity of intro- 
ducing reforms into our educational system. We sincerely 
desire that the experiment may prove successful. And since 
the Corporation, in making the present changes, reserve the 
power of making still further changes, if called for, we shall 
entertain the hope that, in carrying forward this experiment, 
they may be led to form the purpose of making Brown Uni- 
versity a University proper. 

The very conception of adapting the Institution to the wants 
of “ young men who are devoting themselves to the produc- 
tive professions,” intimates that pupils will be received who 
have made very little scholastic preparation, and that, there- 
fore, the courses intended for the ‘‘ productive professions” 
will be quite elementary. The courses here proposed will un- 
doubtedly be very useful to young men engaged in commerce 
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and manufactures, and who propose to cultivate farms on 
scientific principles. The increase of students anticipated is 
likely to be chiefly from this class of youth, and thus, instead 
of the old college with its Greek and Latin, and Mathemat. 
ics, shall we not have a large commercial institution, which, 
instead of gathering around itself classical associations, and 
impressing us with the worth and dignity of scholarship, 
shall only give us the hum of preparation for the business of 
life in the industrial and productive direction? The Latin 
and Greek scholars—the old-fashioned plodding students seek- 
ing after science and philosophy for their own sake, and 
dreaming of high mental development and profound learning, 
will be rarely seen, we fear, when candidates for the ‘“ pro. 
ductive professions” form the overwhelming majority and cre. 
ate the esprit du corps. 

We do not feel confident that this new organization will 
elevate the tone of scholarship. One of the principles laid 
down reads thus: ‘* The various courses should be so arran- 
ged, that in so far as practicable, every student might study 
what he chose, all that he chose, and nothing but what he 
chose.” ‘This principle is intended to obtain universally, un- 
less the parent or guardian should place his child or ward 
under the authoritative direction of the Faculty. Now it is 
possible for a student to choose either too muchor too little, 
and either to renew the old evil of attempting so much as to 
lead to superficial acquisition, or to fall into the opposite evil 
of undertaking so little as to leave over much leisure on his 
hands. And we must not forget that these:students are of no 
higher grade than those who usually enter college; youths, 
whose habits of application are yet to be formed, and their 
judgment ripened, and not, like the students of the German 
Universities, young men grown, and formed under the disci- 
pline of years spent in the Gymnasia, and who, therefore, 
may be presumed to have some ground to stand upon when 
they make choice of the kind and the number of the courses 
they are to pursue. 

Nor do we feel confident that the colleges can be made the 
best institutions for all those who are devoting themselves 
to the “‘ productive professions.”” Some who wish to become 
particularly scientific, would find such an institution con- 
genial. But of the multitude who contemplate the produc- 
tive professions, the majority will feel inclined to take a more 
limited course, and to enter as early as possible upon their 
apprenticeship. Indeed, we are doubtful of Agricultural and 
Commercial Colleges, however developed. We believe that 
the common schools, generally, can be so improved, or schools 
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of a degree higher, branching directly out from them, can be 
established, where-instruction in the principles of Agriculture 
embracing Chemistry, and in the application of Chemistry 
and of other sciences to the arts, can be more fitly and suc- 
cessfully given. 

It appears to us that this plan of the Corporation of Brown 
University is defective, inasmuch as it attempts a union in one 
institution of three different grades of education, which can be 
more philosophically and successfully conducted in three dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions. We have here combined some- 
thing of the University, a good deal of the College, and a 

deal of the Commercial, Manufactural, and Agricultural 
School, in which the one element may preponderate over the 
others, but in which a harmonious action of the three, and a 
suitable development of all, it is hard to conceive of. But, 
granting that this scheme should be followed by a reason- 
able measure of success; that, at least, it should sustain 
itself by the number of its students, still it cannot meet the 
highest educational want of our country, which, indeed, is 
the highest educational want of every country. It will not 
form the University where philosophical education can be car- 
ried out to its last results. 

We feel no hostility to the experiment of Brown University. 
The better it turns out, the better pleased we shall be. We 
shall even be happy to confess our error, if it shall appear 
that we have erred in any part of our criticism. The Report 
of the Corporation is an admirable one, and points out in 
a strong and lively manner the defects of our College sys- 
tem. The friends of the institution are now making a gen- 
erous effort to place under its control the means of developing 
the new scheme. We cannot but feela strong sympathy with 
this, and whatever may be the defects of the incipient move- 
ment, we repeat, that we shall cherish the hope, that eventu- 
ally the noblest form of a literary institution may come out 
of it. 

In the meantime, all scholars, and all true friends of learn- 
ing, will do well to inquire if there really be any good reason 
why we should not now create in our country at least one 
great institution of learning that may vie with the best 
of the old world. Shall the little principalities of Germany 
surpass these wealthy and powerful States? 

_ It is required, for the successful development of such an 
institution, that it should neither cheapen its education, nor 
be tempted to do so; that it should be adequate to educate 
the many, and yet not be destroyed, if, for a time, compelled 
to educate the few; that it should be removed alike from the 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI., NO. III. 11 
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conflicts and jealousies of sects in the church, and of parties 
in the state; and that it should be faithfully consecrated to 
science, literature, and art. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE LAW OF VERACITY. 
By Rev. J. W. McLane, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


Rectitupe is something fixed and immutable. It is not 
the creation of the Divine will, but has its everlasting founda. 
tion in the moral character of God. Whatever in human action, 
therefore, is conformed to his image, is holy, just, and good— 
all that is contrary thereto possesses no such character. Ac- 
tions, consequently, have some positive quality—are essential- 
ly right or wrong. ‘The lawof God is a transcript of his 
character—an expression of his infinite nature, giving direc- 
tion to the conduct of beings made in his image—superin- 
tending all their movements, and bringing them into an un- 
broken harmony with truth and righteousness. The law of 
veracity, therefore, has its origin, its eternal residence, in the 
truthfulness of God—in his infinite attachment to what is 
true, and abhorrence of all that is false. Hence, we conclude 
with Calvin, that ‘‘ we ought to preserve the truth without 
the least disguise.’’ The command presses us to this. It is 
directed against every species of falsehood—enjoins the most 
sacred and universal regard to truth in all our thoughts, words, 
and actions. 

We feel no difficulty here in determining the path of duty 
—in discerning between right and wrong. Truth is the re- 
ality of things. Logically considered, it is the exact con- 
formity of an assertion, however made, to the facts in the 
case. But in a moral aspect, it is the conformity of our 
words and actions to our sentiments. In other words, it con- 
sists in an intention to convey to others the real conceptions 
of ourown minds. While, therefore, logical truth respects 
the reality of what is asserted, moral truth, that is, veracity, 
has reference to the person who acts, and consists in his com- 
municating to others, as far as he is able, his conceptions of a 
fact exactly as they exist in his own mind; or, in the lan- 
guage of jurisprudence, in his telling the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. A falsehood, therefore, is 
easily defined. It is the violation of ethical or moral truth. 
It consists in conveying, intentionally, to another, in any way, 
an impression respecting a fact different from that which ob- 
tains in the mind of the person conveying it. 
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It is claimed, however, by some that such action -is not in 
all cases sinful. They maintain that deception it sometimes 
justifiable. This we do not believe. We regard the position 
as entirely untenable—as fraught with evil. Once admit 
this, and all things are thrown into chaos. Definition. be- 
comes impossible. No one can draw the line of distinction 
between right and wrong, or say with any exactness how far 
men may depart from the truth, or where falsehood com- 
mences. The advocates of this loose morality are wont to 
select some instance of a trivial nature, where the evil is ap- 
parently very small—some case where the deception is in 
mere sport, and toargue from this the innocence of such acts. 
But what if we lessen evil a thousand times, and even fritter 
it away until the morally bedimmed eye of man cannot per- 
ceive it, does it, in its diminished form, cease to be evil? 
Can any diminution of evil become right? As a test of char- 
acter—as a proof of principle, the less the departure from 
truth may be, the greater is the strength of virtue which de- 
tects it, and abstains from it. Hence the Saviour makes 
fidelity in that which is least, a sure criterion by which to 
judge of a man’s adherence to principle in matters of far 
greater moment. 

The more common resort, however, is to the consequences 
of an act—to the end gained by it, and as this is good, to 
conclude that the way in which it is gained is good also. The 
end justifies the means. Hence, in the view of Paley and 
others of this school, when little or no inconvenience will re- 
sult from falsehood, asserted for a good end, the act is not 
sinful. The general principle laid down is, that if, in any 
case, the happiness of others may be more effectually pro- 
moted by falsehood than by truth, then the act ceases to be 
wrong—is right. Now, to us, there is a fearful arrogance in 
this supposition. It arrays the imagination of the creature 
against the intelligence of the Creator—affects to make man 
wiser than God. He commands us to speak the truth, and 
assures us that all things work together for good to the obedi- 
ent. But in this supposition a man takes the ground that 
under certain circumstances deception will result in greater 
good than the communications of truth. How does he know 
this? Does he see the end from the beginning? Is any part 
of God’s providence so framed as thus to countenance false- 
hood—to throw discredit upon the sacredness of truth? What, 
then, is the language of his conduct? This, that he is wiser 
than the Lawgiver—that falsehood is safer in the case sup- 
posed than truth—and that a higher end can be gained by 
deception in that instance, than can be secured by confidence 
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in God, and by action in accordance with the directions of 
his Word. 

We cannot, for one moment, admit the premises in this case. 
The supposition is monstrous—is an utter and eternal impos- 
sibility. There is no instance, no circumstances, in which de. 
ception can effect more good than the truth. God’s providence, 
in its issues, is coincident with his Word. The results of the 
one accord with the teachings of the other. His command to 
us is to speak the truth. Obedience to this will promote the 
happiness of men in all possible cases more than any depart- 
ure from it cando. Truth fays in exactly with all the work. 
ing of his providence, and comes out in eternal issues of good, 
Hence, the man who walks uprightly, walks safely. And 
the direction given to him, who would see good, is .» keep his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile. We are 
on dangerous ground, therefore, when we thus let go our con- 
fidence in God’s protection, and begin to balance between 
right and wrong; when we put our wisdom in the place of 
God’s, and introduce into the scale of falsehood some imagin- 
ed good, and thus make it outweigh the eternal securities of 
truth, linked as they are, in the providence of God, with its 
utterance. We have lessons of warning on this subject, which 
ought never to be forgotten. Abraham, when in the country 
of Abimelech, thought that he had found in the difficulties of 
his situation, a fuleruam on which the lever of prevarication 
would work better and more to his security than that of truth. 
But the result showed him his great mistake. And so it will 
be in every case, when we see the end from the beginning. 

There is, then, no possible ground for the case supposed. 
Deception has a character independent of any issues conse- 
quentupon it. By this it must be judged. Itis an act in which 
we intentionally mislead another, causing him either to be- 
lieve what is false, or to disbelieve what is true. In either 
case, this can be done only by conveying to him an impres- 
sion of something different from that existing in our own 
minds respecting it, that is, by an infraction of the law of 
veracity. The very cases, cited as justifiable acts, prove this. 
Take the case of the man traveling through a country beset 
with robbers, and who arms himself with empty pistols, care- 
fully concealed. When the robbers approach him, he reveals 
his weapons, and makes them believe by his acts that, if they 
venture further toward him, he will shoot them. Now he 
has no such intention. His pistols are empty. His actions, 
therefore, speak one thing, his heart another. What, then, 's 
the character of that act? Does it tell the truth in this case! 
Not at all The man has a right to defend himself—to shoot 
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those robbers, if need be, but he has no right, by word or deed, 
to say what is untrue. He is under no obligation to speak. 
He may remain silent—may do nothing, but if he does act, 
he is bound to speak the truth—to act the truth. 

Again: A mother sees her child near the verge of a preci- 
pice. A step or two more and it is gone. She resorts to de- 
ception to save it. She attracts its attention, and allures it 
to her by the promise of that which she has no intention of 
giving to it when rescued from its perilous condition. This, 
we are told, is all right, inasmuch as no injury results from 
it to the child. No injury! How do we know this? Does 
not deception injure it? Does it not tend to undermine the 
confidence of that child in the veracity of its mother, and 
to lead it to deceive? But translate that act into words, and 
what have we? A promise made, and made with the inten- 
tion of not fulfilling it suppressed. And is this justifiable ? 
Is it right to promise another to do what we at the time do 
not intend to perform? Such a transaction is below par in 
the estimate of the most vulgar honesty, and is scouted from 
the business of all honorable men. And yet a mother may 
thus treat her child! 

As a specimen of those stratagems, which we are told may 
be practiced in war, we take that much applauded ruse de 
guerre of Washington, by means of which he detained Sir 
Henry Clinton in New York, while he concentrated all his 
forces at Yorktown in Virginia. In this case one thing was 
said and another meant. If, therefore, we take from the 
transaction the glare of the successful result, we have what 
no man, in his sober judgment, can for one moment approve 
—a plain, positive infraction of the law of veracity. The 
apology is, that it was done in war, and in reference to an 
enemy. But truth is the same at all times, and in all possi- 
ble relations. Circumstances cannot change its character, 
nor make the violation of its sacredness a virtue. 

But the advocates of the view we are opposing appeal to 
the Bible, and contend that there are cases of deception men- 
tioned in that book which were practiced with the Divine 
sanction. Before referring to these cases, it may be well to 
remark, that the Bible is consistent with itself throughout, 
and can never be rightly construed, therefore, when one part 
is made to clash with another. Again, what is plain and ob- 
vious in the Bible must always be allowed to explain what is 
obscure. In this book we are commanded to keep ourselves 
far from a false matter—we are not allowed to deal falsely or 
to lie one to another—but are to have our conversation in all 
simplicity and godly sincerity—to keep our tongues from 
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speaking guile, and to abstain from all appearance of evil, 
This is all plain—perfectly clear. In this light, then, let us 
examine some of the more prominent cases adduced from the 
Bible to prove that deception, in certain cases, is right. 

Much stress is laid on the conduct of Joshua in taking the 
city of Ai. In this case there seems, at first view, some ap. 
pearance of plausibility, but when placed in its true light, no 
conclusion can, we think, be fairly drawn from it in favor of 
deception. The direction given to Joshua was to lie in am. 
bush, that is, not to reveal at first his whole strength to the 
enemy. He certainly was under no obligation to reveal this. 
The enemy had no right to know from him what forces he 
could bring into the field. Withholding a fact is one thing, 
denying its existence by words or acts is quite another. In 
defending himself against an assailant, a man may choose 
his own time and manner of bringing out all his means of 
defence. So in the case before us, Joshua simply withheld 
from the enemy what they had no right to know from him. 
He appeared before the city with a part only of his forces. 
There was here consequently, as Matthew Henry very justly 
remarks, ‘‘no untruth told. Nothing was concealed but 
their own counsels ; nothing was dissembled, nothing counter- 
feited but a retreat, which was no natural or necessary indi- 
cation at all of their inability to maintain their onset, or of 
any design not to renew it.” 

But still greater emphasis is laid upon the instance of 
Samuel’s anointing David at Bethlehem. In this case the 
prophet was commanded to go to Bethlehem and anoint one 
of the sons of Jesse ; and when he objected through fear of 
Saul, he was directed to take with him a heifer, and to say 
to the inhabitants of that place, when asked by them the ob- 
ject of his coming, that he came to offer a sacrifice unto the 
Lord. And so he acted. Here, therefore, the prophet had a 
twofold object to accomplish in going to Bethlehem. ‘The 
main design of his coming to that place he did not reveal. 
He was under no obligation to reveal it. In the answer he 
gave, he did not give a feigned reason. He came to do what 
he stated, just as really as if it had been his sole object in 
coming to Bethlehem. He had, indeed, a further and greater 
end to accomplish, but both objects were alike real. A man 
may have a dozen ends to accomplish in coming to New 
York, and if asked by the people here, wherefore he comes, 
he tells no untruth, surely, if he gives any one of the twelve 
as the object of his visit. He is under no obligation to as- 
sign any reason at all. He may, therefore, give any one or 
none of them, just as he may deem it wise to do. So Sam- 
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uel acted. There was no deception on his part. All that 
can be said is simply that he did not reveal the chief object 
of his coming to Bethlehem. But this he was not bound to 
do. He came to do all that he affirmed as his object. And 
he made his word good. 

Some go still further, and assert that God acts upon this 
principle—that he deceives men. The cases adduced in proof 
of this, however, when properly understood, give no counte- 
nance to any such idea. The instance of Nineveh is men- 
tioned. God threatened to destroy that city, we are told, 
and yet he did not do it. But was this deception? The 
people of Nineveh surely were not deceived by it. They un- 
derstood the import of God’s message to them. They felt 
that it was conditional—that if they turned every one of 
them from his evil way, and from the violence that was in 
their hands, the threatened evil would not come upon them. 
This was implied in the commination. The design of it was 
to lead them to repentance. They viewed it in that light, 
and turned from their iniquities and were spared. 

Again, we are told that God has said that he foreknew 
wicked men would mistake, and by which they would deceive 
themselves. But was this the object of God in saying what 
he has? He foreknew that the gospel would be tortured, 
and made the means of deceiving men, and yet this was not his 
object in giving men the gospel. The perversion of his good- 
ness by men is no proof that he deceives them. The design 
of an act is what we must look at, not the abuse of that de- 
sign. But it is claimed that God avows in his Word that he 
deceives men. We are pointed to Ez. 14: 9, where he says, 
And if the prophet be deceived, I the Lord have deceived 
him. True: God is often said to do what he permits to be done. 
Thus he is said to create evil—to do evil, where the meaning 
is, he suffers others to do it. So in this case. (God says, If 
any prophet should flatter idolaters, and lead them to hope 
for his favor, he has deceived that prophet, that is, he has 
suffered the temptation to be laid before him, and suffered 
him to yield to it. He has given him up to the delusions of 
his own heart—left him to his own way, to be deceived, 
and to deceive others. ‘This is the only sense in which God 
can be said to do evil—to deceive any one. 

We will refer only to one case more. The action of the 
Saviour in reference to the disciples, on their coming into the 
village of Emmaus, is often cited as an instance of decep- 
tion. He made as though he would have gone further. He 
seemed to them to be going further, aad such unquestionably 
was his intention, unless pressed to tarry with them. There 
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was consequently no deception here, not even the semblance 
of it. The friend who joins us in our walk, and who comes 
with us to our door, may wait for an invitation, and some 
urgency even, to tarry with us, without being a deceiver. 
His intention may be to go on, unless entreated to stop, and 
he may make as though he would do this, that is, he may 
signify his intention to do so by his actions, and yet convey 
to us nothing but the real state of his mind—the simple truth 
in the case. 

The Bible, then, does not countenance the idea that decep- 
tion in any instance is right. So far from this, it everywhere 
condemns it in all its aspects. It binds us to the utterance 
of the truth whenever we speak—to keep ourselves far from 
a false matter—to lay aside all guile. It calls us up to the 
high places of an unfaltering confidence in God, and with the 
assurance that they alone are the places of honor and of safe- 
ty. The great temptation to deceive is in the wretched idea 
that a better result will thus ensue than will by the opposite 
course. But the highest issues of good come from right ac- 
tion. God’s providence demonstrates the positions of his 
Word. Hence, it is a manifold experience, says Chalmers, 
that the humble, the upright, the believing, as if shielded by 
an invisible hand, do walk the most safely and the most pros- 
perously through the world. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without adverting briefly 
to some things in the benevolent movements of our day, 
which, however good the end intended is, are nevertheless of 
very questionable propriety. There is no doubt a very strong 
temptation often to the use of deception. Feeling as we do 
that the truth of God should be scattered all over the earth— 
that nis precious Word should be in every human habitation, 
and be proclaimed to every creature, we are in some danger 
of not sufficiently regarding the means by which we seek to 
gain these glorious ends. The Bible has long been a pro- 
scribed book in Italy, and as the government has no right to 
keep it from the people, scme tell us that it is perfectly proper to 
introduce it there by stealth. Hence, a good Christian 
brother, in going to that country not long since, took with 
him a number of Bibles for distribution, which he put into a 
jar, and had the jar labeled as containing sweetmeats, and 
as such it passed into the country. 

Again: a benevolent society, thinking that its excellent 
publications may be read more extensively and do more good, 
if some of them are issued without the society’s imprint, lay 
aside that, and put in its place the name of some one, who is 
no more the real publisher, than the man in the moon. Take 
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another case. ‘The friends of truth in Italy, in concert with 
Christians elsewhere, are in the habit, it is said, of circula- 
ting little tracts, or fly-leaves, as they are called, by rolling 
them up and dropping them in the streets and thoroughfares 
as refuse paper. These instances may be taken as specimens 
of the tendency to which we are adverting. The end in all 
of them, we admit, is very good, but are the means right? 
It grieves us to see any semblance even of deception or craft 
in the work of benevolence. We dislike any approach to 
those arts and disguises practiced by some, and which show a 
want of confidence in the goodness of their cause, and espe- 
cially in the protecting, sustaining providence of God. We 
can never bring our mind to the point of attacking the enemy 
of righteousness with his own weapons—of meeting him as 
he meets us. We abhor his ways, and can feel no compla- 
cency in any resemblance to them, however remote. 

The apostles acted very differently. They were of the day, 
open, frank, and without disguise. They went straight for- 
ward to their work. They planted themselves on the high 
elevations of unwavering confidence in God, and did what he 
commanded, feeling that he would take care of them, and of 
his own cause, When persecuted in one place, they went to 
another. There was no guile—no cunning in their plan of 
operation. ‘They never smuggled a Bible into any place un- 
der cover of a false label. They never put any other imprint 
upon their epistles but that of theirown names. They never 
dropped a leaf of truth as if they were throwing it away. 
No; they stood up like men—proclaimed the truth—were 
clear as the sun, and therefore terrible to their enemies as an 
army with banners, One chased a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight. Like them, the friends of truth should 
be ‘so clear in their great calling, that their virtues may 
plead like angels, trumpet-tongued,” against all unrighteous- 
ness of men, and in behalf of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
What if such a course exposes them to insult, let it come. 
What if it kindles the fire of persecution, let it burn. It has 
always filled the world with light—it always will. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. God’s truth 
has often been saved as by fire, and it may be again. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
By the Epiror. 
1, Tue Psatms TransLaTeD anp Exeraisep. By J. A. ALexanprr, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. 1, 12mo, pp. 
436. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Hengstenberg’s voluminous and masterly exposition of the Psalms is ac. 
knowledged by the author to be the basis of the present work. Few men are 
so well qualified as is Professor Alexander for the work he has here undertaken ; 
and all that eminent scholarship, patient and thorough preparation, pious feel- 
ing, and love for the truth can do to explain this wonderful and instructive 
book, we know will be done. This volume embraces the first L. Psalms, and 
will be speedily followed by two more, embracing the entire Psalter. 

The plan of the work is somewhat limited. Not only is all devotional and 
practical remark excluded, but all attempt to give the history of the interpre- 
tation, together with a great mass of materials which would naturally find 
their place in a Critical Introduction. A wide range of topics is thus ex. 
cluded. “The idea which he has endeavored here to realize is that of an 
amplified translation.” This plan has many advantages over the one usual! 
adopted. ‘The meaning of the sacred text is more clearly and fully develo i 
and is left to speak in its own divine simplicity and directness, and the work is 
brought within a smaller compass. Still, we heartily wish that the devotional 
feature, which so strikingly characterizes the original, had been preserved in 
this work. It wouldhave given an additional interest and value to it. We 
read the Psalms not so much for doctrine—to learn the anatomy of truth, 
or the law of Christianity—as for devotional and practical uses ; and there is 
no part of the Bible richer, more varied to suit every phase of Christian feel- 
ing and experience, or more powerful to quicken and invigorate the life of 
God in the soul. This is the peculiar charm, the crowning excellence of the 
book of Psalms, and we regret that we have here only the bare skeleton of the 
original text. But as it is, the volume is a mine of pure gold. 

e regard it, in its way, as a model exposition or commentary on the Scrip- 
tures. ‘There is no parade of learning, and yet it bears on every page the 
marks of rich and varied scholarship. af is equally removed from unapprecia- 
ble profundity, and from common-place superficiality. It is not wanting in 
the matter and style of literary merit, and yet the execution is perfectly unam- 
bitious, and the language the finest of good old English. The Christian of 
humble parts will read it understandingly, while the erudite scholar and pro- 
found thinker will be profited by it. 

Professor Alexander adopts and vindicates the position, (denied by many), 
that the ditles affixed to the severa] Psalms form an integral part of the sacred 
text, and he treats them accordingly. He classifies the Psalms on the principle 
proposed by Hengstenberg, and founded on the tone of pious feeling which they 
severally express. As to a formal division of the Psalter, he repudiates the 
ancient division into five parts, which modern German critics have tasked their 
ingenuity to prove are distinct collections, contemporaneous or successive, of 
detached compositions, afterward combined to form the present Psalter. A 
much more probable hypothesis, though coupled with a very doubtful theory, 
he thinks, is. that of Hengstenberg, who regards the actual arrangement as 
that of Ezra, or some other skillful and authoritative hand. But “ the best 
— for the ordinary student of the Psalter,” says the author, “ is the 
actual arrangement of the book itself; first, because we have no better, and 


the efforts to invent a better have proved fruitless; then because there are 
sufficient indications of a principle or purpose in this actual arrangement ” (in 
the title or inscription, in resemblance of subject or historical occasion, or in 
some remarkable coincidence of general form or of set phrases), “ whether we 
can always trace it there or not; and lastly, because uniform tradition and 
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analogy in representing it as highly probable that this arrangement was 
the work of Ezra, the inspired collector and rédacteur of the canon, so that even 
if nothing more should ever be discovered with respect to his particular design 
or plan, we have still the satisfaction of relying, not on chance, but on a 
competent, or, rather, an infallible authority, as well as the advantage of om 
ing the Psalms in a connection and an order which may possibly throw light 
upon them, even when it seems to us most fortuitous or arbitrary.” 

ig The work, when complete, will unquestionably rank among the very best 
specimens of Biblical exposition, and prove a most valuable aid to the better 
understanding of this portion of the Scriptures. 


9. A TREATISE ON THE Puysicat Cause or THE Deatu or CurisT, and 


its Relations to the Principles and Practice of Christianity. By Witt1am 
Stroup, M.D. Large 12mo, pp. 496. London: Hamilton & Adams. 


1847. 

This work, we believe, has been quite recently republished in this country ; 
but the splendid copy before us is a London one, for which we are indebted 
to the kindness of the respected author. 

It is really a most learned and valuable Treatise on the deeply interesting 
and somewhat novel subject of which it treats. The whole execution of the 
work is masterly. It embodies very many facts gathered from the author’s 
extended medical studies, which are of importance to the Biblical student, and 
especially to the gospel minister. The argument is purely inductive; it is 
fairly conducted, and thoroughly fortified; and in the end we must think 
amounts well nigh to a demonstration. Its chief object is to demonstrate the 
immediate cause and mode of the death of Christ. And his explanation 
presents that death in the most impressive and affecting point of view. 

Having satisfactorily shown that neither the ordinary sufferings of cruci- 
fixion, nor the wound inflicted by the soldier’s spear, nor an unusual degree of 
weakness, nor the interposition of supernatural influence, was the immediate 
cause of the Saviour’s death, he proceeds to demonstrate his main position, 
that the immediate cause was AGONY OF MIND, PRODUCING RUPTURE OF 
THE HEART. To establish this conclusion numerous details are given, and many 
high authorities are cited. in favor of his general view. He gives several well- 
attested instances of death in a similar form and from a similar cause, as well 
as instances of persons sweating blood ; and by an unbroken chain of inductive 
reasoning he establishes, we think, his conclusion, and shows its harmony with 
all the facts of the case. We have space for only a single paragraph. “It may, 
therefore, with certainty be affirmed, that between the agony of mind which 
the Saviour endured in the garden of Gethsemane, and the profuse sweat 
mixed with clotted blood which so rapidly followed it, violent palpitation of the 
heart must have intervened ; this being the only known condition which could 
have been at once the effect of the former occurrence and the cause of the 
latter. In like manner, when on the cross this agony was renewed, and by 
the addition of bodily suffering was increased to the utmost intensity, no 
other known condition could have formed the connecting link between that 
mental anguish and his sudden death, preceded by loud exclamations, and fol- 
lowed by an effusion of blood and water from his side when afterward pierced 
with a spear, than the aggravation even to rupture of the same violent action 
of the heart, of which the previous palpitation and bloody sweat were but 
a lower degree, and a natural mar If, whilst every other explanation 
hitherto offered has been shown to be untenable, the cause now assigned 
for the death of Christ, namely, RUPTURE OF THE HEART FROM AGONY OF 
MIND, has been proved to be the result of an actual power in nature, fully 
adequate to the effect, really present without counteraction, minutely agreeing 
with all the facts of the case, and necessarily implied by them, this cause 
ps according to the principles of inductive reasoning, be regarded as demon- 

rable. 
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Having established this point, the author proceeds to an extended elucidation 
of Scriptural truth by the foregoing explanation of the death of Christ. We 
commend his labors as judicious and thorough, and as shedding much new 
and important light on the stupendous scene of the crucifixion. 

We are happy to learn that the same author has in press a New Greek Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels, which will soon be published by Bagster & Sons, 
pes Bag From the ability and character of the present work, as well as from 
a specimen of the forthcoming Harmony embracing the evangelical narrative 
of the Resurrection of Christ, with which Dr. Stroud’ has favored us, we have no 
doubt that it will prove to be a work of rare value ; and we hope it will speed- 
ily find its way across the waters. 


3. Journat or Turee Years’ Resipence in Asyssinia, by Rev. Samve. 
Goxzat, Bishop of Jerusalem. With an Introduction, Geographical and 
Historical, on Abyssinia, by Rev. S. D. Crark, accompanied with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Dr. Batrp. 12mo. pp. 480. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 


A much needed and valuable book. It gives a pretty full and intelligent 
view of this almost unknown, yet for many reasons, peculiarly interesting por- 
tion of the world. The information, too, is perfectly reliable; it comes from 
one who had the best means of knowing; who had no motive for misrepre- 
senting ; and who is admirably qualified for the service he has rendered. 

And ii is a service which lays the whole Christian world under obligation 
to Bishop Gobat. His are not the hasty sketches of the traveler, nor the col- 
ored pictures of the professional book-maker, nor the poetic rhapsodies of the 
sentimentalist; but the sober records of the actual experience and extended 
observation of a self-denying and noble-souled Christian Missionary. Dr. 
Baird says of him: “ Few men of our times are more worthy ef our profound 
respect than Bishop Gobat. It is the testimony of all who have seen him, that 
he is a man of extraordinary talents, great humility, and devoted piety and 
zeal. We do not believe that Henry Martyn was a more remarkable man.” 

Mr. Gobat was educated at the celebrated Missionary Institution at Basle, 
and sent out to Abyssinia by the English Church Missionary Society in 1830, 
where he labored three years most faithfully, but with little apparent success. 
He went out the ravi time in ’35, and remained a year and a half; but dis- 
ease prostrated him, and he could do nothing. He subsequently spent six 
years at Malta superintending the publication of the Scriptures in the Arabic 
and other oriental Janguages. After the death of the first Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, Dr. Alexander, he was appointed to that post, and still remains in that 
hard and sterile field of missionary toil. 

Mr. Clark has given us, in a lengthy Introduction, a good translation from 
the French, of a Geographical and Historical work on Abyssinia. Christian- 
ity was introduced into Abyssinia as early as the 4th century, and is still the 
religion of the majority of the people ; and although it “has sadly fallen from 
the high eminence to which its dignified nature and glorious destiny aspire, 
some slight traces of its excellence still remain stamped on the character of 
the inhabitants.” 

The volume is accompanied with a portrait of Bishop Gobat, and also a map 
of Abyssinia to illustrate his Journal; and Mr. Dodd has given it a very at- 
tractive dress, so that every man who desires a correct idea of the temporal 
and spiritual condition of the Abyssinians, and who feels any interest in the 
prophecy, “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands to God,” is strongly 
tempted to buy it. 


4. Discourses oN THE RecritupE or Human Nature. By Georce W. 
Burnar, D.D., Pastor of the First Independent Church of Baltimore. 
12mo, pp. 409. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H P. Nichols. 1850. 
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The doctrine of this book is aptly and truthfully expressed in the title given 
it~RectirupE oF Human Nature. It boldly denies the orthodox doctrine of 
original sin and total depravity, and stoutly maintains the essential rectitude 
ofman. It isa cool and deliberate attempt to set aside the testimony of the 
Scriptures, of the Westminster Confession, and of the entire evangelical 
church, on this fundamental doctrine, and to give currency to the views of a 
« Jiberal Christianity.” We have seldom seen more error that is specious, yet 
radical—flattering to man, yet contradictory to the Word of God, and subversive 
of the entire system of grace, brought into the same space. We ean scarcely 
speak of the book in terms sufficiently severe to express our deep-seated con- 

' yietion of the utter falsity of its teaching and of its soul-ruining tendency, and 
yet be courteous and dignified. 

We agree with the author as to the importance of the subject. “ It under- 
lies all theology, it enters into all preaching. It modifies all Christian enter- 
prise. It makes the basis of every system of religious education. It deter- 
mines the type of all piety, it colors all our views of life. It has an important 
influence on the temper. It has occupied a large space in all theological 
speculations since the days of the aposiles.” A religious system, therefore, 
if such it can be called, based on the radical soundness of human nature, is 
quite “another gospel” —a gospe! without an atonement for sin or the neces- 
sity of one—without a Divine Jesus—without a regenerating Spirit, and of 
course without a resulting holy nature and life as the fitting and indispensa- 
ble preparation for heaven. 

It is a little remarkable that the Scriptures have very little to do in the con- 
struction and management of the entire argument. Though they are religious 
discourses, and each is introduced with a text of Scripture, yet it is mainly 
a course of independent reasoning and theorizing throughout. A few of the 
passages which teach an opposite doctrine are referred to, but liberties are 
taken with them that are surprising and painful. 

A few sentences will show that we do not misrepresent. They are tie Jead- 
ing and emphatic passages of the book, and mostly put in italics or capitals. 

“Human nature as it now is, is our law.” “ All that can be expected of 
man is that his career should be progressive ; that his choice should be fixed on 
good after wavering awhile.” (!) “ Virtux, not vice, is the congenial element 
of man.” “Revelation may confer great advantages, it cannot be indispensa- 
ble.” “There is no such thing as the wrath of God manifested in the evils 
which men suffer in this world.” “A good man is human nature perfected.” 
“ The Scriptures assume and take for granted the rectitude of the moral nature 
of man, and recognize the dictates of that nature, the reason, the conscience, 
and the religious convictions of men, as co-ordinate and of equal! authority 
with themselves.” “Adam left human nature just where he found it.” “The 
temptation and fall of Adam is evidently an Oriental apologue, the object of 
which is to give a symbolical account of the introduction into the world of 
moral and physical evil, without casting any imputation upon God.”—The 
conclusion to which he comes is, “not that human nature ts fallen, but that 
every individual man is liable to fall, and does fallso far as he sins; but that 
God has provided in human nature itself, and the discipline to whicli it is sub- 
jected, the means of deliverance and restoration.” P 

It follows that human nature needs no Saviour. “ All the influence that 
Christ has ever exerted in this world has been upoa character.” No regenera- 
tion, in the sense in which orthodox men use the term, is necessary. “The 
doctrine of regeneration, as it is usually taught, is not only false, but exceed- 
ingly pernicious. It is a libel on God and man. It makes God partial and 
unjust,and man a mere machine. It subverts the very foundations of charac- 
ter and responsibility.” 

The author has a very short way of getting rid of opposing proof-texts ; e. g. 
“And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” “This 
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may be, and doubtless is, intended as a description of deep and almost universal 
depravity ; but we must consider it hyperbolical, and not intended to be taken 
literally.” David’s strong language in the 51st Psalm, is “‘ poetic exagger- 
ation.” “It is not necessary to suppose that Paul actually believed in the 
doctrine of original sin, or the introduction of death into the world by the 
transgression of Adam, because he refers to such a superstition.” 

His views of inspiration are of the loosest sort. “Some persons may be 
alarmed at the admission, that there is such an element in the Bible as the 
floating opinions of the age.” The introduction of sin into the world, a part 
of the Mosaic record of the creation, the demonology of the New Testament, 
and the existence of the Devil, are placed in the category of “ traditionary opin. 
tons, which the Bible records, but for whose literal truth it is not responsible.” 

As a specimen of sophistry and rhetoric this book has considerable power, 
but as a creature of sound logical reasoning or Scripture interpretation, it has 
none. Take a single specimen of its reasoning, (on p. 236). “ If they had 
no good thoughts,” referring to the antideluvian world, “ conscience had be- 
come wholly extinct and annihilated. If so, men were no longer moral agents, 
and no longer capable of sinning, let them do what they might. The exist- 
ence of conacience is indispensable to the existence of sin.’’ We suppose 
the Devil has very little co-science left, but is he not “ capable of sinning ?” 
Is he not “a moral agent,” though he has no good thoughts? And is not the 
same true of every lost spirit in hell? Can a moral being, do what he may, 
so annihilate his moral nature as that his perfect depravity shall be his inno- 
come ? reach a degree of wickedness beyond which further sinning is impos- 
sible ? 

Deeply do we regret the issue of such a book. We had begun to hope bet- 
ter things of those who advocate a “ liberal Christianity.” It takes, we think, 
the very lowest view of things that has ever emanated from the Unitarian 
ranks. Its spirit and sentiments are very different from those which now often 
characterize the discourses of such men as Bartol, Osgood, and others, and 
such papers as the Christian Inquirer and the Christian Register. 


5. Tae Hanp or Gop 1n History; or, Divine Providence Historically Illus- 
trated in the Extension of Christianity. By Rev. Hotiis Reap. 12mo, 
pp. 402. Hartford: H. Huntington. 1849. 


Although this book made its appearance nearly a year since, it has but just 
fallen in our way. Even at this late day we cannot forego the pleasure of 
commending it. We could point out imperfections in it, if so disposed. The 
style is a little too ambitions ; it lacks unity ; the mass of facts is not reduced 
to order and system; and in some places, there is a little straining of the 
point. But it has many excellencies, and it is far more congenial to our feel- 
ings to speak of them. 

he idea itself which the book seeks to realize is a grand one—Tue Hanp 
or Gop 1n History. God is the soul of History. His power is the all-con- 
trolling agency in universal matter and in mind. “The Philosophy of His- 
tory” is but the efficacious agency of the Almighty, ordering all things 
after the counsel of his own will, and rolling on the tide of subsidiary agen- 
cies and events to accomplish his eternal ay em of wisdom and grace. And 
this is a pious attempt to trace that unseen Hand in its ever-busy and marvel- 
ous ministries on this earthly scene of action. The author, imbued with the 
spirit of Divine philosophy, takes his post of observation by the cross of Christ 
as the centre of all Providential agencies, and thence surveys the Broad and 
interesting field of History, and following in the path of its triumphs in its 
circuit among the nations, marks the Hand of God in the extension and es- 
tablishment of Christianity—-now preparing the way by a long series of events— 
now fulfilling prophecy, now interposing to rescue his people and punish hi 
enemies, now working out reformations and developing new agencies and fa- 
cilities, now planting missions and opening new doors for the spread of the 
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], and now turning and overturning among the systems of religous error 
and of political government and of heathenism—one spirit animating the entire 
scene—all earthly affairs a unit, because one Hand controls them—and all the 
lines of providence fast “a + to some grand point of consummation not 
far distant in the future. The history of this world is but the history of 
Christianity, and it gives faith and courage to the heart of piety to study that 
history in the light of this thought. This volume will greatly aid one in this 
delightful task. The array of historical facts, illustrative and confirmatory of 
his main position, is strong and cheering. Many of them are exceeding] 
striking and valuable, as are many of the author’s views herein cement f 
The impression of the book is decidedly good. We have space for a single 

graph, which occurs in the author’s summing up, and expresses a great 
and most instructive truth. 

“In working out the stupendous problem of the redemption of men and of 
nations, God takes time. Moral revolutions are of slow development. The 
works of Providence, more especially, perhaps, than those of creation, have 
a direct reference to the display of the Divine character, and to the exhibition 
of man’s character. It was needful, therefore, that these works be prolonged 
—that the book of Providence lie open continually for perusal. It had been 
easy for God to speak the heavens and the earth and all therein into existence 
ina moment of time—instantaneously to give form, fertility, and beauty to 
the earth, and matured perfection to the animal, mineral, and vegetable world. 
But God chose to lay open his works to inspection, that they might be exam- 
ined piece by piece. It had been eusy for God to have brought his Son to 
die a sacrifice for sin immediately on the fall of man. But a thousand sub- 
lime purposes had then failed—God’s glory had been eclipsed, and man’s re- 
demption been another thing. Four thousand years should be filled up in 
preparation~—not a change or a revolution should transpire which was not 
tributary to the one great purpose. ‘The Hand of God wasall this time busy 
in well-directed efforts—not an abortive movement, not a mistake, not a retro- 
grade motion did he make. All was onward, and onward as rapidly as the na- 
ture of the work permitted. There was neither hurry nor delay.” 

We are happy to learn that the work is sufficiently appreciated abroad to 
have been republished in London. And, by the way, it is not a little gratify- 
ing to know that such compliments are being very frequently paid to American 
authorship—more so, by far, of late, than formerly. Very many of the bet- 
ter class of our books are now incorporated into the London catalogues, and 
form a part of the regular issue of her great publishing-houses, in some in- 
stances giving us credit, but in many withholding it. Among the rest we see 
a volume entitled, “ Twenty-Five Essays on THe CuxtstTian Ministry, se- 
lected chiefly from the American Bisuicat Reposrrory,” of which the title- 
page is kind enough to add—* The most valuable publication of a Theologi- 
cal character which issues from the American Press.” Of this work the 
British Quarterly Review says: “ The Essays on the Ministry present, in our 
judgment, a larger amount of wise thinking concerning the duties of the 
preacher and the pastor than has ever been brought together within the same 
compass.” 


6. Montaicne; Tae Expiess Srupy, and other Miscellanies, by ALExan- 
perk Vinet. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Rosext 
TuRNBULL. 12mo, pp. 430. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 

Vixer is styled the Cuatmers of Switzerland, by one so well-informed as 
Merlé d’Aubigné . Mr. Turnbull, in tracing the resemblances and differences 
of these distinguished men, says: “Every one familiar with the writings of 
both men, will readily allow that they resemble each other in breadth ade en- 
ergy of mind, originality of conception, and vigor of diction. Chalmers, we 
think, has more of energy and passion, but less of philosophical acumen and 
delicacy of perception ; more of oratorical force and affluence of imagery, 
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but less of real beauty, perspicacity and power of argument. His discourses 
resemble mountain torrents, dashing in strength andl teiaty amid rocks and 
woods, carrying everything before them, and gathering force as they leap and 
foam from point to point, in their progress to the sea, Vinet’s, on the other 
hand, are like deep and beautiful rivers, passing with calm, but irresistible 
majesty, through rich and varied scenery ; now gliding round the base of some 
lofty mountain, then sweeping through meadows and corn-fields, anon reflect. 
ing in their placid bosom some old castle or vine-covered hill, taking villages 
and cities in their course, and bearing the commerce and population of the 
neighboring countries on their deepening and expanding tide. The diction 
of Chalmers is strikingly energetic, but somewhat rugged and involved, oc- 
casionally, too, rather unfinished and clumsy. Vinet’s is pure and classical, 
pellucid as one of his own mountain lakes, and yet remarkably energetic and 
free in its graceful flow.” 

The present volume presents Vinet mainly in the light of a profound, orig. 
inal, philosophical thinker, being made up of some twenty essays on themes 
of the highest interest, and containing many of bis most valuable thoughts. 
It is less popular than his “ Gospel Studies,” but none the less interesting and 
valuable. {t dissects the false systems of Montaigne and other moralists, and 
philosophyists, and religionists, with the skill of a master of true science. It 
discusses the profound subjects of Revelation with a breadth of view, and a 
freshness of pers om and an affluence of argument, and a power of analysis, 
that is seldom wielded. And the whole is imbued with a thoroughly evangelical 
spirit, and is all aglow with sanctified emotion. It abounds in “ the seeds of 
things,” and cannot fail to quicken and expand the mind that reads and stud- 
ies it. 

The translation, we need not say, is admirably done. Mr. Turnbull’s own 
thoughts, embodied in an elaborate Introduction, in numerous Notes, and in 
Sketches of Montaigne, Jouffroy, etc., add not a little to the value of the vol- 
ume. Our country is under great obligation to Mr. Turnbull for introducing 
Vinet so favorably to us, in his “ Vital Christianity,” “ Gospel Studies,” and, 
now, in “ Montaigne,” as well as for his own original volumes on'the “Genius 
of Scotland,” the “Genius of Italy,” and the “Pulpit Orators of France and 
Switzerland.” Our friend Dodd has given the book a very tasteful and sub- 
stantial form. 


7. Motuers or THE Wise and Goop. By Janez Burns, D.D. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


This is an English work republished here, and yet it is extensively indebted 
to American authors for its matter. Its design is to show the success of pious 
maternal influence in training men for God and usefulness, and to urge the 
duties and responsibilities of the Christian mother. It embodies a series of 
striking instances of maternal fidelity with its corresponding reward, inter- 
spersed with brief accounts of distinguished mothers, and select essays on 
various topics, all bearing on the one subject in hand. 

The precious influences of maternai piety, love, and fidelity, can never be 
fully appreciated till their results sha)] be seen in eternity. Oh, that we had 
more such mothers as are here exhibited! A nobler race of sons would then 
grow up around our altars, and go forth to sustain the duties and responsibil- 
ities of life. We can heartily say of the volume with Dr. Beaumont: “I 
am constrained to say that it is full of interest, and that of the most pleasing 
and useful kind. It presents to the reader a bouquet of charmed names —a 
cabinet of choice reminiscences—a tissue of facts and morals, of incidents 
and principles, at once delightful and edifying. As a gallery of ‘ elect ladies’ 
and their sons, it would be a profitable study for all who fill the important 
relations of son and mother.” 

It contains some gems of poetry : 
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“Oh! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 
Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way ; 
When girt with sin and sorrow, and the toil 
Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil ; 
Oh! if there be in retrospection’s chain 
One link that knits us with young dreams again— 
One thought so sweet, we scarcely dare to muse 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews ; 
Which seems each instant, in its backward range, 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 
And every spring untouched for years to move, 
It is—Tue ory oF A Moruer’s Love.” 


8, Wurre-JackeT ; on, THE Wortp mn a Man-or-War. By Herman Met- 
vILLE. 12mo, pp. 465. New York: Harper & Brothers. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1850. 


MELVILLE appears more at home in a man-of-war than in “ Typee,” or 
«Qmoo ;” and his year’s “ experiences and observations” on board the United 
States frigate Neversink, as an “ ordinary seaman,” as here delineated, are 
not only intensely exciting as graphic sketches, but they are really worth 
something, and cannot fail to produce effect in certain quarters. The volume 
is brim-full of the author’s charactertatic faults—a swaggering air, extrav- 
agant speech, and outrageous sentiment, profane expressions, amounting 
at times almost to blasphemy, and a reckless, care-for-nothing manner of life. 
Butaz a sketch of the real world on boird a naval ship, from the “ king- 
commodore to the cabin-boy,” it has wonderful power. The life of a man-of- 
war’s-man is painted with such consummate skill and intense energy of ex- 
pression, that its horrible features glare upon you like a living being, and can 
never be effaced from the mind. In this line lies its chief value ; and for 
power in this respect it surpasses any book we ever read. 

As an exposé of the wickedness of many of our “ Articles of War” in their 
practical workings—of the bad tendencies and effects of “ Flogging,” and 
“ Grog-rations” in the Navy—of the trials, temptations, and hardships of naval 
seamen—and of the utter hatefulness of the spirit and whole system of war, 
as cherished and maintained in this “‘man-of-war world of ours,” it is really 
withering, and often heart-rending. It must powerfully second the efforts now 
making to bring about a reform in our Navy. Its keen wit, pointed irony, sar- 
castic humor, biting invective, and fearless exposure of wrong, do prodigious 
execution, and generally on the right side of things. It is a formidable ene- 
my to all customs, laws, and authorities, that would degrade, and tyrannize 
over, and kill out the life of men-of-war’s men. We can compare the book 
only to a seventy-four line-of-battle ship, in perfect trim, well manned, and 
armed to the teeth, fearlessly and proudly ploughing the deep broad sea of 
humanity, floating high the banner of Liberty, Reform, and Good-will to the 
sailor—ready to give battle on any tack, with any craft, on any sea—now 
slily aiming a solitary thundering death-shot at some ceremonious Commo- 
dore, or tyrant Captain, or transcendental faithless Chaplain, or stark-mad- 
with-science, heartless Surgeon, which is sure to hit the mark—and now 
boldly letting off, without warning and without mercy, a whole broadside of 
hot-shot into the midst of “ grog-rations,” “ cat-o’-nine-tails,” cruel and mur- 
derous “ Articles of War,” and the whole beleaguering forces of naval iniquity, 
threatening to sweep the seas, and win a more glorious victory than that of 
Trafalgar, or Navarino. We commend Melville’s “ White-Jacket” to all the 
friends of seamen, and to the special regards of our Naval Authorities. 


9. Toe History or Excuanp. By Davm Home, Esq. In six volumes. 
Large 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

10. Tue History or Excuanp. By Taomas Basincron Macautay. Jn 
two volumes. Large 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI, NO. III. 12 
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11. Tue History or tHe Decruine anp Fatt or tHE Roman Empigs. 
By Epwarp Grszox, Esq. With Notes by Rev. H. H. Mimay. A new 
edition. In six volumes. Large 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 


The respective merits of these three standard Histories are so well under- 
stood and appreciated, that a single word on this point, at this late day, would 
seem out of place. The world has made up its mind fully in regard to them, 
and will never change its opinion. While History is read and appreciated, 
they will be regarded as among the choicest and ablest productions of the 
a mind, and referred to as leading authorities, notwithstanding their 
aults. 

The cheapness of this new edition is a marvel. The three works are uni- 
form in size (averaging over 500 pages each) and general appearance; are 
printed on fair type and good paper ; and are neatly and substantially bound in 
cloth—making a really fine library edition. And yet they are sold at the 
astonishingly low price of forty cents a volume! Macaulay’s brilliant his- 
tory complete, as far as published, for 80 cents! What must John Bull think 
of Yankee enterprise! We doubt if the world can match it. The enter. 
prising publishers deserve an extended patronage. 

We view this cheapening of such important standard histories in a higher 
light than that of dollars and cents. It is a direct temptation to multitudes to 
buy and read them who would not otherwise think of it. It must tend to 
crowd out of the market much of the vile and corrupting literature of the day, 
which is bought as much for its cheapness as for any other motive. When, 
for $5 60,a man can buy three splendid Histories, in fourteen beautiful vol- 
umes, containing more than 7,000 pages of intensely interesting and valuable 
reading, and making of themselves quite a Library, be will decline “the last 
novel,” and not waste his money on the “ yellow cover’: literature, that is 
dear at any price. 


12. History or Cyrus THe Great. By Jacozn Anzotr. With Engravings 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The character of this series of personal Histories is so well established that 
we may well spare our criticism. The present volume is not quite equal in 
interest to some of the former ones, and mainly for the reason that we have 
some doubts whether we are reading veritable history all the while or not. 
The Greek historians—Herodotus and Xenophon—the chief sources whence 
our knowledge of the great Persian monarch is derived, it is well known differ 
essentially in their narratives—both are evidently greatly embellished for ef- 
fect—and the opinion of the world is divided in reference to their credibility. 
It is the Cyrus of Herodotus and Xenophon, whose story Mr. Abbott so grace- 
fully narrates—a story which has been read these two thousand years with 
unabated interest, whether it be true or false. 

Cyrus has a grand "per ae character and Scripture interest. He it was 
who took Babylon on the night of Belshazzar’s impious revelry. He was the 
deliverer of the Jews from their long captivity. He possessed many noble 
traits of character, and seems to have had many just ideas of the true God. 
We can but drop a tear over his melancholy end. 


13. Systematic Bewevotence—Three Premium Treatises. The Divine Law 
of Beneficence, by Rev. Parsons Coox: Zaccheus, or Scriptural Benevo- 
lence, by Rev. Samuret Harris: and the Mission of the Church, by Rev. 
Epwarp A. Lawrence. New York: American Tract Society. 

14. Tue Farrarut SrewarRp; or, Systematic Beneficence an Essential of 
Christian Character, by Rev. S. D. Cuarx. New York: M. W. Dodd 
1850. 
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Instead of one treatise, here are four. It is hard to say which is the best. 
We honor the judgment of the Committee of Award in distributing the gener- 
ous prize offered among the four. Each has its peculiar excellencies, some 
in one line of merit and some in another—and all possess superior worth, and 
discuss the great theme with thoroughness, with eloquence, and no mean power 
of illustration. The discussion in each is eminently Scriptural and of a prac- 
tical character. The light of God’s own Word is made to shine upon the sub- 
ject, and Christian experience is happily appealed to. The subject discussed, 
so vitally connected with individual piety and usefulness, and with the interests 
of the church and a perishing world—the varied ability which characterizes 
the discussion—and the pressing need of such a result as can be reached only 
by the extensive adoption of the principle involved and urged in these treatises, 
ought to secure for them the prayerful reading of every minister, and every 
Christian throughout the land. 

We are ata Mois to know why the Tract Society have published (as they 
have in the neat volume before us) three of the four premium treatises, and not 
the whole. Our friend Dodd, however, ready to every good work of the kind, 
we are glad to see, has come promptly forward and supplied their lack of 
service. 

15. A Dictionary or Practicat Mepicines ; comprising General Pathology, 

the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, &c., by James Corianp, M.D., 

F.R.S. Edited, with additions, by Caartes A. Lez, M.D. Part XXI. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The literary merit of this voluminous work is unquestionably of the highest 
order. As to its scientific and practical value we are not qualified to express 
an enlightened opinion. Competent judges, however, pronounce it to be de- 
cidedly the leading production of the age, both as it regards its philosophy and 
its vast accumulation of facts, as well as the systematic order in which they 
are arranged: so highly elaborate and finished, it is affirmed, are the different 
articles, that they form complete monographs on the various subjects of which 
they treat. The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal says of it—*A 
work as yet unrivaled in the English language.” 


16. Larter-Day Pampntets. Edited by Tuomas Cariyie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


These are pamphlets of about forty pages each, issued monthly, in which 
various public matters, pertaining mainly to Great Britain, are discussed, if so 
sober a term can be applied to such outlandish jargon. The titles of the six 
before us are—The Present '‘Time—Model Prisons—Downing Street-—The 
New Downing Street—Parliaments. They are written in Carlyle’s very worst 
strain and style; and although they contain some timely and noble truths, 
spoken fearlessly, and pointedly, and now and then with withering effect, they 
give utterance, at the same time, to many barbarous, monstrous sentiments, 
alike offensive to good taste, piety, and all that is wholesome and good in 
society. 

Carlyle is crazy! No thoroughly sane mind could foam and rant at such 
a prodigious rate. We agree with the “ London Punch,” that he needs some 
one totake care of his reputation. The course he is now pursuing mustdam- 
age, if it does not utterly destroy it. And what he can be aiming at by such 
ne of scorn, invective, “a bedlamite storming, we are at a loss to con- 

ure. 

We especially protest against the general title which he has given to these 

| rhapsodies—* Latter: Da ” pamphlets. This is a sacred Scriptural term, 
having a solemn, sacred application, and to pervert it to such a use is in very 
taste, to say the least. 
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17. Sourney’s Common-Piace Boox. Edited by his Son-in-law, Joux Woop 
Warter, B.D. 8vo. Third and Fourth Numbers. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1850. 


We have already expressed our opinion of the first two numbers of this 
work, and these complete it. It is a voluminous collection of all sorts of rare 
quotations, from an almost endless list of authors, and on every conceivable 
topic of thought and inquiry. It is a vast wilderness of detached thoughts 
and facts, in which one may wander about all his life without seeing all; a 
mammoth museum, in which the curiosities of literature, gathered from 
every quarter, are arranged without much order or system, yet containing, 
with much that is common-place, and some that is decidedly exceptional, a 
multitude of gems, and other rare and valuable things. It is interesting as 
an index to Southey’s tastes, and habits, and the character and extent of his 
reading. It is valuable as embodying many of the choicest thoughts of old 
authors, on a great variety of subjects. 


18. Tue Lire anp Corresponpesce or Rozert Souruey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. Cartes Curnpert Sourney, M.A. To be completed in 
six parts. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This is an exceedingly captivating work, thus far. That part of it especi- 
ally which Southey has drawn up himself in the form of “ Letters toa Famil- 
iar Friend,” embracing his ancestry, his early life and struggles, and the 
incipient stages of his authorship and fame, is inimitably beautiful. The nar- 
rative is free, unaffected, lively, and abounds with some exquisite delineations 
of character, and representations of truth. It cannot fail to prove an emi- 
pa a popular work, and to extend the sphere of the gifted Poet’s fame and 
influence. 


19. Tue Past, Present, anp Fotrure or tHe Rervetic.. Translated from 
the French of AtpHonsr pe Lamartine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 


The design of this work is, as the celebrated author says, to “ recapitulate 
briefly, for the use of those who have not the time to read every morning the 
innumerable swarm of public journals, the principal events since the founda- 
tion of the Republic; to analyze the ideas, the doctrines, the opinions, the 
illusions, the traths which dispute possession of the intelligence of the masses.” 
We need not say that the work is performed with remarkable ability, and 
great candor and fairness. The historical sketch of the leading events 
which have occurred since the revolution of February, is by the hand of a 
master. The position and strength of the several parties existing under the 
Republic, are set forth with great clearness and impartiality. And all the 

questions which relate to home affairs, foreign relations, finance, 
taxation, and suffrage, are discussed with no little tact and ability. It is calm, 
dispassionate, and hopeful in its tone. 

Tt holds up Lamartine to view in a most favorable light; and more than 
ever makes us regret that the helm of government was wrested from his 
hands. France had never committed the errors which she has committed— 
never stained her honor and branded her name with infamy before the civil- 
ized world by her affair with Rome—had she followed the wise and conserva- 
tive counsels of the gifted and noble-souled Lamartine. 

He says that the Socialist party, from which we are wont to apprehend the 
chief danger to France, is “ to be deplored, but not in the least to be dreaded.’ 
And here is the reason: “ Among a population of thirty-six million souls, 
there are six millions of land-owners, twelve millions of house-owners, six 
millions of possessors of capital, of public stocks, of banks, of commercial 
establishments, of shipping, of public functions, of grades, of posts in the 
army or navy—in all, twenty-six millions of proprietors, not one of whom 
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would resign his fireside, his capital, his business, his rents, his pay, except 
with his life.” “The sole danger to the Republic is in the party of the dy- 


nasty of 1830.” 
90. Tue Works or Leonarp Woops, D.D. In five volumes. Vol. II. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 18650. 


We have already expressed a strongly favorable opinion of the first volume 
of this work. The present volume is characterized by the same lucid and 
truly elegant simplicity of language, the same clearness and power of argu- 
ment, the same reverence for the Scriptures as the rule of faith, the same 
masterly methods of investigation, we had occasion to commend in our notice 
of Vol. I. These works must, as we think, prove a very valuable addition to 
our stock of theological literature. If we mistake not, they are destined to 
live, and be read by students of theology and preachers of the gospel, as 
standard works on the subjects of which they treat. 

The present volume, like its predecessor, appears in the form of Theologi- 
cal Lectures. The doctrine of Divine Providence is the theme of the first 
four of these lectures. We have read them with unqualified approbation. 
The next topic is Moral Agency, the examination of which extends through 
thirteen lectures. In the constitution of a moral agent Dr. W. places three 
elements, i. e., Conscience, Will, and Affections. From the latter, in the view 
of Dr. W.,a moral being derives his character as good or bad. They are 
the motives subjective, which determine the acts of k 2 will, or the voluntary 
operations of the mind. Dr. W. takes his stand strongly on the side of 
Moral Necessity, and wholly repudiates the doctrine of “a power of contrary 
choice” without contrary inducement. He belongs to the school of Edwards, 
maintaining the doctrines of Liberty, Natural Ability, and Moral Inability, in 
the senses held by Edwards. We have no space even to state his argument 
on these intricate questions, much less to review it. It is conducted with his 
usual thoroughness and candor. 

Having considered man as a moral agent, Dr. W. next proceeds to view 
him as a depraved moral agent. Twelve lectures are occupied with this sub- 
ject. The argument in proof that man is such an agent, as derived from the 
Scriptures and human conduct, is presented with great clearness and convin- 
cing power. T'he fact is demonstrated. The objections to this proposition are 
fully stated, and ably answered. Dr. W. candidly admits, that no philosophi- 
cal theory which has been invented to account for man’s depravity, is free 
from difficulties. His remarks on the theory of Dr. John Taylor, as also on 
the views of original sin held by Coleridge, are well worth readirg. Whatis 
commonly known as the orthodox view of man as a fallen and ruined being, 
finds an able advocacy in these lectures. De ravity is “a well-known, 
dreadful fact—a fact, whether explained or unexplained, as certain as our ex- 
istence.” It concerns our present state and future destiny as moral beings. 
It is eminently “the part of Christian wisdom to receive those particular 
views of the subject which best agree with the current representations of 
Scripture, and with the lessons of experience and observation, to whatever 
speculative objections those views may be exposed.” 

The lectures on the Atonement, twelve in number, we have read, and some 
of them carefully studied, only to be impressed and delighted with their great 
excellence. The Dr. begins his inquiry at the proper place—the Scriptures. 
His first question is, What does the Bible teach ? His classification of pas- 
sages, as well as their exegesis, we think to be admirably executed. The 

trine of substitution or vicarious sufferings ; that of propitiation, or satis- 
faction of justice in the sense of answering its penal ends ; both are clearly 
stated and ably vindicated. Dr. W. does not hold that Christ suffered the 
literal penalty of the law, but an equivalent for it. He — with those 
logians who regard the atonement as general. His “ Remarks on the 
controversy respecting the extent of the atonement, as conducted by the two 
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parties,” are exceedingly valuable. He takes Symington and Jenkyn, as the 
representative types of these “ parties ;” and shows by an admirable compari 
son of their views, that they are much nearer alike, than their difference of 
pecnpe a would seem to imply. We cannot speak too highly of the Dr.’s 
manner of treating the atonement. To those, if any such there be, who 
have been captivated with the unscriptural mysticisms of Dr. Bushnell on 
the subject, or are inclined to view his system as no departure from sound 
faith, we respectfully recommend the reading of these tures. We have 
no desire to disguise the fact, that we belong to the admirers of Dr. Woods, 
as a theosogical writer. Few can be compared with him in this respect. 
8, T. 8, 
[By Rev. J. Few Smirn, Prof. in Auburn Theol. Seminary.] 


21. EreMenTs oF THE Art oF Ruertoric; adapted for use in Colleges and 
Academies, and also for Private Study. By Henry N. Day. 12mo. 
Hudson, Ohio, 1850. 


The title of this work appropriately describes its character. It is a clear 
and systematic exhibition of the elements of the Art of Rhetoric. It is suci: 
a work as those acquainted with Professor Day’s previous contributions to the 
study of Rhetoric and Elocution would expect from him: thorough, philoso- 

hic, exact, covering all the ground of its subject, yet not departing from the 
imits by which the subject is bounded ; beginning with the fundamental prin- 
ciple, and from it logically developing the whole system. 

Many of our popular systems of Rhetoric have been deficient either in the 
fundamental view which they have taken of the subject or in the order in 
which they have presented it. Some have given it a very limited restriction, 
while others giving it a wide comprehension have failed to exhibit the 
distinction between it and the kindred art of Logic, and Grammatical science. 
Others have collected many valuable remarks on language, and composition, 


and style, and elocution, and have thus presented rules of criticism, rather 


than the elements of the art of Rhetoric ; while others, though more philosophi- 
cal in their view, have yet overlooked an important part of the art which 
they profess to teach. A prominent defect has been the failure to seize upon 
the fundamental idea of Rhetoric, and then systematically, scientifically, to de- 
velop that idea, and show it pervading the whole of what is exhibited as the 
province of Rhetoric. Then, again, there has been a doubt whether Rhetoric 
should be treated as a science or as an art, as a philosophy or a practice. So 
that while we have many excellent works within the broad field of Rhetoric, 
we have scarcely one which gives a comprehensive view of the whole field; 
and so applies its principles as to show the way to success in rhetorical per- 
formances. We are accustomed to attach more value to Dr. Blair’s Lectures, 
than seems of late to have been accorded them—and we yield to none in our 
estimate of those excellent works, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, by Dr. 
Campbell, and The Elements of Rhetoric by Archbishop Whately : and yet we 
think that by one who intelligently considers the subject the remarks above 
made will be found applicable even to them. 

Professor Day has endeavored, and we think successfully, to avoid their 
errors, and supply their deficiencies. The prominent characteristics of his 
work are, the general exactness of his definitions, the clear limitation of his 
snbject, the philosophic development of it, the large share of attention which 
he gives to Invention as a branch of Rhetoric, and his analysis of style. In 
these particulars, especially in the last, there will be found to consist what of 
originality the book possesses, and its chief value above kindred works. 

e unhesitatingly treats of Rhetoric as an art; distinguishing an ari froma 
science, by the circumstance that while a science “ proposes truths and prin- 
ciples only as subjects of knowledge,” an art “ carries them out in application 
to practice.” Every art of course implies science—implies certain “ truths 
and principles” on which it is based—and therefore has its foundation in 
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realities, and is capable of assuming a systematic form. Indeed only as such 
js it worthy of the name of an art. He who undertakes to give instruction 
in urt must, therefore, have regard to the principles on which it is based, and 
by which it is controlled ; and must exhibit these, not merely as a set of 
scientific principles, but as principles applied to a “ An art always 
contemplates the exertion of some power or faculty; and proposes to point 
out the means and furnish the occasion, of developing and regulating that 
faculty in the best manner.” It is the province of the Art of Rhetoric, for 
instance, not simply to teach men the principles of oratory, to show them 
what oratory is, but also to show them how to be orators—to aid them in be- 
coming orators. And it is easy to perceive that these are two different ob- 
jects; and that the accomplishment of one does not necessarily secure the 
other. A man may have a scientific acquaintance with music, and yet not 
be a good performer. He may be a good critic, who is but an indifferent 
writer or speaker. A man may skillfully practice an art who can tell but 
little, scientifically, of the principles on which it is based. Yet even uncon- 
sciously he is conforming to fixed prineiples, which his own intuition, or his 
observation have discerned, and without deliberately considering it, is guiding 
his practice by them. This will be found true of those who are sometimes 
called “natural orators ;” that is, men who have had no training in the 
schools of rhetoric and elocution. They speak according to the laws of na- 
ture; and this is true art. And the great work of an art, as an instructor, is 
to teach men how to conform most truly to those fixed laws of mind, in man, 
which constitute his nature. The art, in other words, does not invent prin- 
ciples—but exhibits and applies them—and teaches how the individual may 
give them force in his own case. And here we find the proper ground to esti- 
mate the value of rhetorical studies, and to expose the absurd notion, that 
Rhetoric is but a mere artifice, the tool of the sophist, or of the vain aspirant 
after applause. It is not a mere artifice, but a noble art. It is concerned 
not simply about words, but about words as expressions of thought. It aims 
to develop the powers with which man is endowed—to teach him how to use 
his faculties most effectively, most wisely. It contemplates man as he is; 
acomplex being, acted upon by a variety of influences, moved by many im- 
pulses, the prey of varied emotions, a being of intellect, of feeling, of will, 
dwelling with his fellows, the subject of sympathy ; dwelling in a physical 
world, in the midst of sights and sounds which constantly affect him. It 
studies the working of his mind and heart; the effects of sound upon the 
soul, of physical things upon man’s spiritual part. It considers the effect of 
certain classes of truths, and certain modes of presenting truth, upon the 
soul. It investigates the faculties of speech, and the laws of language. And 
from all these studies deriving its principles, it aims so to arrange and pre- 
sent these, as to show men the power that is in them, and to teach them how 
to use it. And so long as the utterance of noble thoughts aright, by the lip 
or the pen,—that is, so long as fit Discourse, shall be esteemed a glory of our 
race, 80 long shall the art of Rhetoric, the art which teaches men how to dis- 
course aright, be worthy of careful study, a part in the circle of discipline 
which is to give to man his most complete development. 

In his introductory chapter Prof. Day affirms it to be “the object of the art 
of Rhetoric to develop and guide the Faculty of Discourse ;”” that is: “ it 
proposes to explain the principles by which we discourse, or communicate 
thought and feeling to other minds, and to furnish the means of acquiring a 
skill and dexterity in the use of this power.”—p. 1. Its limits and relations 
to other arts are then set forth; and then follows a concise but valuable and 
interesting chapter, exhibiting Rhetoric as a developing and invigorating art. 
This is followed by a view of Rhetoric in its relation to Austhetics, or as 
“an esthetic art.” We regard the positions maintained in these chapters as 
highly important, and think that essential service is done by the clear exhibi- 
tion of them. To distinguish between things often confouated; and to exhibit 
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clearly the true relation of things connected, is sometimes a difficult task. 
Thus we often find writers on Rhetoric confounding it with Grammar or Logic, 
or Taste and Criticism. Prof. D. has clearly distinguished it from all these, 
while showing its relation to them. We commend these chapters to the 
reader’s attention. 

After enumerating and distinguishing the different kinds of discourse, ora- 
tory being regarded as “ the proper form of discourse, in its strictest and fullest 
import,” and as constituting the immediate object of Rhetoric, the author pro- 
ceeds to announce the two great divisions of the art of Rhetoric; viz.: In- 
vention and Style. The first of these, Invention, is treated at great length; 
and this, as already intimated, constitutes one of the most striking and valuable 
features of the work. It is remarkable that in most of our treatises on Rhet- 
oric, this has been almost entirely overlooked. And yet on reflection it must 
appear that it is a constituent and indispensable part of Rhetoric. Discourse 
is concerned not simply with language ; but rather mainly with thought which 
is expressed *in language. We cordially agree with Prof. D. in the remark, 
“that Invention must constitute the very life ofan art of Rhetoric. It respects 
the soul and substance of discourse—the thought which is communicated. 
Quintilian justly says, ‘invenire primum fuit estque precipuum.’ It is in in- 
vention that the mind of the learner is most easily interested, most capable of 
sensible improvement. It is next to impossible to awaken a hearty interest in 
mere style, independent of the thought, as the futile attempts to teach the art of 
composition as a mere thing of verbal expression have proved. Composing, 
when thus taught, must necessarily be regarded as a drudgery, and be shunned 
instinctively with a strong aversion. It is otherwise when the thought is the 
main thing regarded. There is to every mana pure and elevated pleasure 
in inventing. There is a pleasure in expressing thoughts that have sprung 
into being from one’s own créative intellect : in embodying them in appropriate 
forms or language.”—p. 33—84. 

Invention has reference both to the supply, and the arrangement or disposi- 
tion of the thought. “The ultimate end Oe all discourse partakes of a moral! 
or ethical character ; but the immediate objects through which this ethical end 
is reached may lie in the understanding, the feelings, or the will of the per- 
son addressed.”—p. 42. This suggests the different objects of discourse, of 
which Prof. D. says: “The possible immediate objects of all proper discourse 
are but four in number—viz.: explanation, conviction, excitation, and per- 
suasion.”—Ib. And these four objects constitute the four parts under which 
the subject of Invention is fully treated. We are not sure that the forms of 
expression in its treatment are in every case the best that might be used; and 
we think that some important points are not made so prominent as they deserve 
to be made. We would, for instance, prefer to see the subject of Unity more 
distinctly and fully developed by itself--and think that the whole discussion is 
made rather more fragmentary than is desirable. Yet the essential elements 
are there, and are for the most part philosophically exhibited ; that is, in their 
due relation to each other and to the whole. The discussion is masterly, in- 
structive, valuable ; full of suggestion to those who have allowed themselves 
to overlook this branch of rhetorical art; and highly interesting to those who 
have already learned to give it a proper degree of attention. 

In treating of the second general division of his subject, Prof. D. presents 
us with a new analysis of Style, which commends itself to our attention. 
“The first generic distinction of the properties of Style is into the absolute and 
the relative.” ‘The absolute properties of Style are founded on the nature 
and laws of language itself.” “The relative properties are those which are 
determined by the state of the speaker’s mind, or by that of the mind ad- 
dressed.” —p. 168. 

Language is then defined to be “the verbal body of thought ;” and this defi- 
nition is appropriately defended by these remarks: “ Language is not, as 
sometimes represented in loose expression, the mere dress of thought. It has 
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ayital connection with thought; and is far more truly and appropriately con- 
ceived of as the living organic body of thought, interpenetrated throughout 
with the vitality of the thought, as the natural body with the life of the spirit, 
having living connections between its parts, giving it unity, and making it a 
whole, than as a mere dress, having no relation to thought, and no organic 
dependence in its parts.”—-p. 170. 

e are glad to see this view, so ably. although so concisely exhibited as it 
is inthis work. In our opinion it is the true, and only view of Language, and 
the only proper basis for the study of Style. Style thus becomes something 
more than mere words. It is the expression of thought—and correctness, per- 
fection of style, is something more than mere outward adornment, and over- 
weening care for appearance. It is the perfect expression of thought. Then, 
too, such is the relation of the two, that style affects thought: that cultivation 
of perfection in the use of language, tends to cultivate the character of think- 
ing. a is, the best style requires clearness, energy, and elegance in the 
thought. 

The “ absolute ” properties of Style are now distributed into three classes, 
“as they respect more directly the nature of the material of language, or 
articulate sounds ; the relation of that material to the content of language, or 
the relation of articulate sounds to thought; or the laws of thought itself. 
These several classes may be denominated the oral, the sugges(ive, and the 
grammatical properties of pe tirys 173. 

The oral properties are divided into Euphony and Harmony. And here 
Prof. D.’s elocutionary studies enable him to present some valuable sug- 
gestions and illustrations. The suggestive properties include the imitative 
and the symbolical properties of style. ‘The grammatical properties respect the 
forms of words, their connection, or their meaning.—The relative properties are 
distributed into the subjective and the objective properties. The subjective proper- 
ties, which are determined by the mental condition of the speaker, include sig- 
nificance, continuousness, and naturalness. The objective properties, “ which 
are determined to discourse by a regard to the effect on the mind addressed,” 
are clearness, energy, and elegance. 

Appended to the work is a list of “ Themes” for exercise in the several 
departments of which it treats. The whole work is divided into sections, the 
definitions and leading thoughts being printed in larger type than the explana- 
tory remarks. This arrangement, while probably increasing its value as a 
text-book, makes it a less readable book. Indeed, it is a text-book—a book of 
“elements "—a book to be s/udied rather than read—a book for teachers as 
well as for learners. Such it was designed to be: and no one can study it 
without profit. And yet we think it might have been made somewhat more 
readable; and were we to find fault with it, it would be on this account,—that 
it does not deal enough in the practical application, but is rather philosophical 
and abstract throughout, excepting its illustrations : that it is made more frag- 
mentary than was desirable, and so fails to take as firm hold, as a whole, on 
the mind, as it should take; and that sometimes some of the statements are 
not quite so concise and clear as we think they might be made. We should 
probably venture, on a few points, perhaps of minor importance, to differ from 
the author. We should prefer, in some cases, the more familiar mode of 
stating things, and a little greater expansion of some parts, or rather the fuller 
development of them; and we think that there might have been a little more 
of interest and vivacity given to the work. 

We cannot fail to notice the excellence of Prof. Day’s illustrations. He 
has succeeded in avoiding most of the stereotyped examples which have come 
down to us “from past generations ;” and has given us some exquisite gems 
gi fnty an intrinsic beauty, along with a relative value, as exemplifying 

is subject. 

The object of this notice has not been to enter into a critical examination 
of Prof. Day’s work, nor to make it the basis of an article on Rhetoric ; but 
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simply by a glance at the leading topics of the book, and the order in which 
they appeared, to furnish some idea of the course which the author has pur- 
sued in the treatment of his subject, and the view which he takes of it. We 
desire to direct attention to the book as an important contribution to the 
study of Rhetoric, and the cause of sound education, and as such would com- 
mend it to the regard of those for whose use it has been prepared. 


22. Tue Home-Attar. An Appeal in behalf of Family Worship; with 
Prayers and Hymns for family use. By Cuartes F. Deems. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1850. 


This is a good book in its way—but valuable, mainly, we think, for its ap- 
peal in behalf of family worship. We do not ourselves place a very high 
value upon forms of prayer for family use—we would almost as soon think of 
introducing written forms into the closet—and if we must use them, there are 
enough of most excellent collections already before the public—to name only 
the “ venerable prayer-book” of the Episcopal Church, and Mr. Barnes’ judi- 
cious and excellent work. 

The source of this work is a little strange. Mr. Deems is a Methodist cler- 
gyman, and Editor of the Southern Methodist Pulpit! Would he have his 
brethren not only write their sermons, but use forms of prayer in their fami- 
lies? Spirit of liberty ! where art thou fled? 


23. Epucation ror THE Mrutions; Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. By 
S. W. Gotp, M.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 


The great subject of Education is treated of in a brief, popular, and judi- 
cious manner, in this little work. The author’s views are in the main correct, 
wise, and important; and every parent would do well to purchase and read 
the work. 


24. Ram.way Economy in Evrors anp America. By Dr. Larpyer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This is a large 12mo volume, containing 442 closely-printed pages. It 
embodies an almost incredible amount of information on the subject of rail- 
ways, most admirably arranged and presented for practical use. It discuss- 
es with great clearness and ability every conceivable question respecting the 
management, prospects, and relations, commercial, financial, and social, of 
railways—and furnishes an exposition of the practical results of all the im- 
portant lines now in operation in the United ee ts on the Continent, and 
in our own country. Some idea of the extent and comprehensiveness of this 
work may be had from the fact that the Table of Contents covers twenty-one 
closely-printed pages. We should not have thought it possible that so much 
could be said on this subject—or that so much valuable information—such a 
thorough discussion of the whole railway system—such a world of facts and 
statistical matter, could be condensed into a single volume. Nor is it a wil- 
derness of dry and uninteresting details. Any intelligent mind will be sur- 
— delighted, instructed, in poring over its . Dr, Lardner never 

id a better service than in preparing and giving this volume to the public. 
If our space permitted we should like to give some curious facts and results 
from it; but our readers will not believe us unless they read and judge for 
themselves. 


25. American Ratmtway Gurne, for the United States. New York: C. Dins- 
more. 1850. 
We recommend this little book to all who mean to travel. It is full of re’ 


iable and needful information to such—a knowing and indispensable “ guide.’ 
It contains accurate tables of all the railway lines in the United States, giving 
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distances, fares, time of starting, etc.—also of steamboats and stages running 
in connection with railroads—together with a complete railway map. 


26. Tue Conquest or Canapa. By Exsor Warsurton. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This appears to be a full, impartial, and well-authenticated history of Cana- 
da, from the period of its first settlement down to the time of the overthrow of 
the French dominion, and the establishment of England’s supremacy, on the 
fall of Quebec in 1759. The author possesses no little literary merit and repu- 
tation: he has made himself master of his subject : his style is easy, free, grace- 
ful, and vigorous, and the entire execution is superior. It is unquestionably 
altogether the best history of Canada, under the French, that has ever been pub- 
lished. We hope the author will now give us Canada under the English rule. 


27. PicrortaL Fie.p-Book or THe Revotution; or, [llustrations, by pen and 
pencil, of the history, scenery, biography, relics, and traditions of the War 
for Independence. By Benson J. Losstrc. With six hundred engravings. 
To be completed in about twenty numbers. Parts I., II., III. Large 8vo, 
48 pp. each. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The above title is descriptive of the character and distinguishing features 
of this truly oy ym work. The numerous engravings are mostly from 
sketches drawn by the author on a recent visit to the localities described ; 
they are strikingly illustrative of the scenery, events, and important characters 
embraced in the text; and they are executed in the highest style of the art. 
This is a most attractive and valuable feature of the work. It is history 
sketched by a gifted pencil. 

It is also a veritable history of the War for Independence—not, indeed, in the 
form of a continuous and rigid narrative of the facts and events in the order of 
their occurrence—but a history of the Revolution gleaned chiefly from its 
battle-fields, in the order in which they were visited by the Author, beginning 
with that of Saratoga, interspersed with the personal adventures and sketches 
of a lively and poetic tourist. The scenery, the leading actors, and the relics 
and traditions connected with these memorable localities, are grouped together 
with great artistic skill, and serve not only to rivet the attention, but shed ad- 
ditional light on the text of history itself. The plan of the work is not more 
—_ and happily conceived, than it is tastefully and beautifully executed. 

he pen sketches are not inferior to the delineations of the pencil, and 
blending together their mutually illustrative graces, they constitute a page of 
rare attractiveness and excellence. The narrative is free and easy; the style 
is pure and natural; the descriptions of scenery and the sketches of character 
are sober yet graphic ; the author’s feelings are all aglow with his theme; 
there is nothing to offend good taste or pure sentiment: while the entire me- 
chanical execution of the work reflects the highest praise ou the enterprise 
and taste of the Publishers. Altogether it is one of the most attractive works 
in the department of history that has ever fallen under our notice. If it main- 
tains throughout, as we doubt not it will, this high artistic and literary charac- 
ter, it must become immensely popular. 


28. Tue Intustratep Domestic Biste. By the Rev. Incram Coppin, 
New York : Samuel Hueston. 


This is a truly elegant illustrative and comprehensive edition of the Holy 
Scriptures. The work was published in London last year, and received the 
highest commendations from the best sources. Mr. Hueston proposes to pub- 
lish it here from a duplicate set of stereotype plates, purchased from the Lon- 
don publisher, in twenty-five numbers, at twenty-five cents each. The speci- 
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men number before us is altogether superior to the London copy. The char- 
acter and cheapness of the work must introduce it into extensive use. 

Among the distinguishing features of the work we notice particularly the 
number and character of the pictorial illustrations—the extensive marginal 
references—the arrangement of the poetical books in metrical form—ques- 
tions at the head of each chapter for family examination—and dates affixed 
to the chapters for each morning and evening’s reading, comprising the whole 
Bible in a year. The Notes are brief, exegetical, critical, and practical—* con- 
taining the essence of the best commentators, with much original matter by 
the Editor ;” and so far as we have examined, they seem to be sound, wise, 
and good. We know of no edition of the Bible so eminently adapted for 
general family use as this, and we confidently and heartily commend it as 
worthy of extensive patronage. 


29. Inrropucrory Lessons on Curistian Evipences. By ARcuBisHop 
Wuatety. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 


This is a small work which has passed through many editions at home. It 
is specially adapted to children and youth, and is an admirable manual, on the 
important subject of which it treats, to introduce into Sabbath-schools, and 
our primary seminaries of learning, and, indeed, into all our common schools. 
Though published anonymously in England, it is understood to be from the 
practiced and very able pen of Whately. 


30. Tue Suoutper-Knor ; or, Sketches of the Three-Fold Life of Man. A 
Story of the Seventeenth Century. By B. F. Terrr. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1850. 


The author of this pleasing volume, to whom worthily belong the titles of 
Rev. and D.D.,is the able and accomplished Editor of “'The Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory,” of Cincinnati—a periodical which, in point of literary merit and beauty 
of appearance, is not only an honor to the “ Queen of the West,” but is, in 
our judgment, decidedly superior to any other published in this country, 
adapted to the sphere of woman, and claiming her patronage. We rejoice in 
so good an opportunity to say this much ; ani also because the substance of 
this volume originally graced the pages of that Repository of chaste thought 
and truly accomplished and healthful literature, and was read by us in con- 
secutive numbers with avidity and impression. 

The story is admirably conceived, and is developed with no little dramatic 
interest and effect. There is not a word, nor a sentiment in the whole, to 
which the most fastidious can object. It breathes no sickly sentimentalism, 
but a pure and high-toned moral and religious life ; and it aims to vindicate true 
virtue and the Scripture doctrine of Divine retribution. Though founded on 
history—events in the life of the celebrated Louis the Thirteenth, and his bril- 
liant and virtuous Queen, Anne of Austria—it is essentially a romance. If 
works of fiction must be read—and read they will be while fancy and genius 
live in man—we welcome those of the class before us. Our only objection 
to the work is the author's blending historic truth with the creations of his 
own exuberant fancy. The tendency of this we believe to be decidedly inju- 
rious. It helps to fritter away the boundary between historic truth and fic- 
tion. Walter Scott did incalculable mischief in this way. His brilliant 
creations have discolored, if not falsified, many pages of English history in the 
minds of untold numbers of his readers. 


31. Harrer’s New Montuty Macazine. New York, June,1850. Large 
8vo, 144 pp. Terms, $3 a year. 


A new candidate for the public favor. Its appearance also is exceedingly 
attractive ; while its ample pages are crowded with the choicest specimens of 
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the lighter sort of English literature ; and it is offered at an astonishingly low 


ce. 
as differs materially in its scope and character from that sterling work which 
our friend Browe tt has for several years so ably conducted—* Tue Eciectic 
Macazine ”—and is adapted and designed for quite another class of readers. 
That gives us the cream of the foreign Quarterlies and Monthlies—John 
Bull’s very best roast-beef, elegantly served, with just enough condiments to 
make it relish, and pastry to constitute a rich, complete, and healthful repast— 
“q feast of reason and a flow of soul,” without poetic exaggeration. We 
have eaten constantly of this viand since it was first offered to the American 
public, and with a growing appetite for and relish of it, and a profounder ap- 
preciation of English mind—and we think we have thrived on the fare, and 
would heartily commend it to all dyspeptic and feeble souls, who are trying to 
live on the mere froth and scum of literature. 

This “ New Monthly,” we must say, smacks a little of French cookery ; 
or, rather, it is mainly made up of the staple of the better class of modern 
novels: the tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, and Warren. are to 
figure conspicuously in it; though it purposes to glean from the whole range 
of English and American literature. It will cater to the tastes of the more 
refined, virtuous, and intellectual part of the novel-reading and light literature- 
loving community, and will unquestionably attain to a wide circulation, and ex- 
ert no little influence on the intellectualand mora) character and training of 
American mind. The Publishers possess every possible facility to make it 
just what they wish to make it; they will give it the very highest literary 
character which such a work can possess ; and send it as on the wings of 
the wind to every city, town, and hamlet almost throughout the land. It 
will make sad havoc, we predict, among the lighter “ Monthlies,” and 
sweep by the board a large class of novel-books which are purchased ex- 
tensively now for their cheapness, and in this we shall rejoice. It has a 
wide and open field; it meets, it cannot be denied, however much it may 
be regretted, a wide-spread and deep-seated demand. We could wish it 
were a little more elevated in its aims—more select in its range of topics— 
had less of the spice and more of the nourishing principle of literature in 
its pages—had more to do with reason and less with passion; still, it has 
many admirable qualities, and we wish it an honorable, vigorous, and useful 
life. There is no little responsibility connected with the creation and conduct 
of such a work, and we trust it will be felt in the right quarter, and will oper- 
ate to make this periodical an ornament and a blessing. 


33. Tue Acts or THE AposTLEs ; according to the text of Augustus Hahn; 
with Nores anp a Lexicon; for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. By Joux J. Owen, D.D., Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages and Literature in the Free Academy in New York City, 
accompanied by a finely engraved Map. New York: Leavitt & Co. 
1850. 


In introducing this work to the public, we cannot do better than to quote 
on passages from its well-written preface, in order to convey an idea of its 

esign. 

“The edition of the Acts of the Apostles is an exact reprint of Dr. 
Robinson’s edition of Hahn’s Novum Testamentam Sacre, published by 
Messrs. Leavitt & Co. in 1842, which is perhaps as accurate an edition as 
can now be found. The type is of that plain and beautiful kind called the 
Porsonian, which, at the special instance of the Editor, was imported by Mr. 
J. F. Trow, to be used in this and kindred works. The boldness and clear- 
ness of this letter, together with the pains taken to avoid a crowded page, it is 
hoped will prove highly satisfactory to such students as may use the book in 
class exercise. 





